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Nobody  Tells  It  Like  Dennis! 


Look  for  highlights  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News  on  the 
New  York  Times  New  Service. 


Writing  a  good  local  column, 
day  after  day,  takes  a  special  kind  of 
talent  One  that  requires  a  thorough 
understanding  of  a  city’s  past  and 
present,  along  with  a  unique  insight 
into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people  who  live  where  you  live. 

Here  in  Southern  California,  nobody 
fits  that  bill  better  than  Daily  News 
columnist  Dennis  McCarthy.  For 
years,  his  colorful  and  heart- 
touching  columns  on  people  and 
their  lives  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  have  made  him  one  of  the 
area’s  best-loved  writers.  And,  as  a 
two-time  winner  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publish^'s  Association 
award  for  “Best  Local  Columnist,” 
McCarthy  has  not  only  established 
himself  as  a  perennial  favorite,  but 
a  big  reason  why  the  Daily  News 
continues  to  be  the  area’s  First  choice 
for  best  overall  coverage. 


Daily  News 


Editor  &  Publisher  magazine 
and  the  International 
Newspaper  Marketing 
Association  annually  recognize 
excellence  in  newspaper  mar¬ 
keting  through  the  INMA/E&P 
Marketing  Awards  Competition. 
This  competition,  now  in  its  59th 
year,  is  designed  to  showcase 
the  best  efforts  of  professionals 
working  in  all  disciplines  of 
newspaper  marketing. 

By  entering  your  department's 
work,  you  are  providing 
recognition  for  your  staff's 
efforts,  and  you  are  contributing 
your  ideas  to  the  newspaper 
industry,  as  executives  from 
around  the  world  search  for  the 
finest  ways  to  accomplish  their 
marketing  goals. 


Awards  are  presented  at  the 
INMA's  international  confer¬ 
ence.  The  1 994  conference  will 
be  held  May  1 5-1 8  at  the 
Wigwam  Resort,  Phoenix, 
Arizona.  Print  winners  will  be 
showcased  in  a  valuable  collec¬ 
tion,  Best  in  Print  '94,  vdiile  the 
broadcast  winners  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  on  audio  and  video  cas¬ 
sette  collections. 

Nineteen  categories 
are  represented  in 
five  general  groups: 

In-Paper  Promotion, 

Printed  Materials, 

Outside  Media, 

Marketing  AAaterials  and 
PR-Intemal  Affairs. 


Entries  compete  in  four 
circulation  groups: 

Under  50,000, 
50,000-100,000, 
100,000-200,000  and 
Over  200,000 

Share  your  greatest  marketing  suc¬ 
cesses  of  1993.  Call  for  complete 
rules  and  entry  forms  today! 

To  Enter:  Call 

E&P  at  (21 2)  675-4380  or 
INMA  at  (703)  476-4662  to 
receive  a  complete  entry  packet. 

59th  Annual 

inma  |  j^Edita^^Publisher 
Awards  Competition 

Deadline  For  Entries 

January  28, 1 994 
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Integrated 

Systems... 


Sheridan  Delivers 


i-  World  Class  Newspaper  Solutions 

If  your  newspaper  needs  a  single  piece  of  production-proven 
equipment  or  an  entire  high-performance  system.  Sheridan  can  meet 
.  '  your  challenges  today  and  tomorrow. 

^  The  I\1P630  expandable  straight-line  inserter  with  ICON.  NP200  press  gripper. 
NP100  delivery  gripper  conveyor,  and  CLASS  material  handling  excels  at  any 
off-line  or  on-line  packaging  reqi,rtfement.  Improve  their  results  with  our 
advanced  integrated  control  software;  ICS™,  AMCS™. 
PWMA™,  PRIMA™-lite  or  Selective  Inserting. 


Rely  on  Sheridan’s  low  maintenance,  fast  make-ready,  trouble-free  operation. 
Get  seamless  interfacing  with  current  equipment.  Benefit  from  Sheridan's 
continuous  development  and  refinement  of  electronic  and  software 
automation  products  for  successful  future  integration. 
Experience  WORLD  CLASS  satisfaction  that  only  Sheridan  can  deliver. 

Call  with  your  requirements  today. 
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^  File  Inserting  Material  Handling  Software  Rftemiarket 
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JANUARY 

1  3"  IS  —  Northwest  Missouri  Press  Association  Convention, 
Downtown  Holiday  Inn,  St.  Joseph 

20*22  —  Kentucky  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
Marriott  Griffin  Gate,  Lexington 

23*26  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Promotion  and  Mar¬ 
ket  Development  Conference,  Hotel  del  Coronado,  San  Diego 
38*39  —  New  England  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade 
Show,  Park  Plaza  Hotel  and  Towers,  Boston 

FEBRUARY 

10-12  —  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Conven¬ 
tion,  Beverly  Hilton  Hotel,  Beverly  Hills 

1  2- 14  —  Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Shera¬ 
ton  Center,  Toronto 

1  3- 10  —  Editor  &  Publisher  Telecommunications  Conference,  Hy¬ 
att  Regency  Hotel,  Tampa 

24-20  —  Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association  Convention, 
Clarion  Hotel,  Baltimore 

27-3/2  —  Inland  Press  Association  Convention,  Breakers  Hotel, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

MARCH 

1- 5  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Week 

2- 5  —  American  Newspaper  LayOut  Managers  Association  Confer¬ 
ence,  Biscayne  Bay  Marriott  Hotel,  Miami 

0-8  —  Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Woodfield 
Hilton  Hotel,  Arlington  Heights,  111. 

•- 11  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  Hemisphere  Conference 
on  Free  Speech,  Mexico  City 

1  O- 13  —  National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs 
Conference,  Capitol  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington 
13-15  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  Midyear  Meeting, 
Guatemala  City 

20-23  —  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Ritz- 
Carlton  Hotel,  Houston 


24-26  —  America-East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge 
and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 


APRIL 

1  2- 14  —  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Conference,  J.W. 
Marriott  Hotel,  Washington 

20-22  —  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Inter¬ 
state  Advertising  Managers  Association  Display  Advertising  Confer¬ 
ence,  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York 

24- 27  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Convention,  Fair¬ 
mont  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

MAY 

2-6  —  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi¬ 
zation  Seminar  on  Media  and  Democracy,  Santiago,  Chile 
1  5-1  8  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Wigwam  Resort,  Phoenix 

15-18  —  Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association  Con¬ 
ference,  Radisson  Plaza  Hotel,  Minneapolis 

25- 27  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Conference,  Peabody  Hotel, 
Memphis 

29-6/1  —  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers 
(FIEJ)  World  Newspaper  Congress,  Vienna,  Austria 
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Community  Action  Notwork  Awards.  The  Com¬ 
munity  Action  Network  recently  recognized  10  newspapers 
for  outstanding  public  service  at  its  sixth  annual  awards 
presentation. 

Of  a  total  66  winners,  the  newspapers  were  recognized 
for  award-winning  entries  dealing  with  solutions  to  such 
critical  community  problems  as  street  crime,  drunken  driv¬ 
ing,  homelessness  and  hunger. 

Winning  newspapers  included  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution;  Record,  Bergen  County,  N.J.;  Chicago  Sun- 
Times;  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier;  Hollywood  Reporter;  Mil- 
vuaukee  Journal;  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Register;  New  York 
Newsday;  Syracuse  (N.Y. )  Herald-Journal;  and  Tampa  Tri¬ 
bune. 

CAN  is  a  volunteer,  nonprofit,  tax-exempt  group  that 
collects  and  shares  information  about  solutions  to  com¬ 
munity  social  problems. 

Nawswemen's  Club  Awards.  The  Neu;  York  Times 
took  the  top  honor,  the  Deadline  Award,  in  the  1993  News- 
women’s  Club  of  New  York  Front  Page  Awards  for  a  report 
by  Jane  Fritsch  on  Empire  Blue  Cross. 

Ruby  Washington  of  the  Times  was  recognized  for  spot 
news  photography.  A  piece  by  Rosemary  Bray  in  the  pa¬ 
per’s  Sunday  magazine  won  in  the  criticism/commentary 
category. 

Newsday  and  New  York  Newsday  received  three  Front 
Page  Awards  and  garnered  the  first  award  ever  presented 
by  the  club  recognizing  sports  photojournalism. 

Newsday  winners,  by  category,  were  Joan  Bernard  Kelly 
—  lifestyle  reporting;  Irene  Virag  —  column  writing;  Au¬ 
drey  Tiernan  —  sports  photojournalism;  and  Michele  Par- 
ente  —  New  Reporter  Award. 

Other  newspaper  winners  were  Lucette  Lagnado,  Vil¬ 
lage  Voice  —  beat  reporting;  Karen  Cook,  Voice  —  news 
feature  reporting;  Alix  Freedman  and  Laurie  Cohen,  Wall 
Street  Journal  —  specialized  writing;  Margaret  Jacobs, 
Newark  Star'Ledger  —  series;  Jan  Somma,  Staten  Island 
(N.Y.)  Advance  —  photo  feature;  and  Helayne  Seidman, 
New  York  Daily  News  —  news  series. 

King  given  Neuharth  award.  Television  and  radio  talk 
show  host  Larry  King  recently  was  awarded  the  Allen  H. 
Neuharth  Award  for  Excellence  in  Journalism.  The  award 
was  presented  during  a  ceremony  at  the  University  of  South 
Dakota,  Neuharth’s  alma  mater. 

Frau  Spirit  Award.  Robert  Maynard,  the  late  publisher, 
editor  and  owner  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  has  been 
posthumously  named  the  recipient  of  the  Freedom  Forum’s 
Free  Spirit  Award,  the  foundation’s  highest  honor. 

The  accomplishments  of  Maynard,  who  died  of  cancer  in 
August  at  age  56,  will  be  featured  during  a  special  tribute  at 
which  his  family  will  be  presented  with  a  check  for 
$100,000. 

Chicago  Online  Gals  IIA  Award.  Chicago  Online, 
an  interactive  information  service  jointly  operated  by  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  of  Chicago  and  America  Online  of  Vienna,  Va., 
received  first  place  in  product  achievement  from  the  In¬ 
formation  Industry  Association  in  Washington. 
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Top  Stories 

Of  1993 

Associated  Press  editors  select  Midwest  flooding 
as  the  biggest  U.S.  story;  AP  and  Reuters  editors 
pick  Mideast  peace  as  the  biggest  international  story 


THE  BIGGEST  U.S.  story  of  1993  fell 
from  the  heavens,  poured  into  rivers 
and  gushed  over  their  banks,  spreading 
death  and  destruction  across  the  low¬ 
lands  of  nine  Midwest  states,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Associated  Press’  annual  sur¬ 
vey  of  editors. 

The  next  biggest  story  was  the  dra¬ 
ma  and  tragedy  at  fundamentalist 
Christian  leader  David  Koresh’s  Ranch 
Apocalypse  outside  Waco,  Texas.  The 
51-day  armed  standoff  ended  in  a  real- 
life  apocalypse,  a  fiery  death  for  more 
than  80  believers. 

The  third-biggest  story,  according  to 
the  survey  of  300  U.S.  news  executives, 
was  the  trial  by  fire  of  Bill  Clinton’s 
young  presidency. 

Editors  polled  gave  10  points  to  the 
biggest  story,  nine  to  the  second- 
biggest  and  so  on.  The  flood  got  2,026 
points;  Koresh,  1,734;  Clinton,  1,732. 

Fourth  in  line  was  the  World  Trade 
Center  bombing  in  New  York  City, 
1,289  points;  fifth,  the  troubled  U.S.- 
led  U.N.  humanitarian  mission  to  So¬ 
malia,  1,174;  sixth,  the  historic  peace 
agreement  between  Israel  and  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization, 
1,169;  seventh,  the  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement,  986;  eighth, 
health  care  reform,  903;  ninth,  Russian 


turmoil  on  the  road  to  reform,  715;  and 
10th,  ethnic  war  in  Bosnia,  615. 

The  biggest  international  story  by 


TIMES  GnON  - 

ISRAEL,  PLO  SION  HISTORIC  ACCORD 

W'rW  PEACE  RJi 


The  historic  peace  pact  was  front-page 
news  throughout  the  world. 


far  was  the  Israeli-PLO  peace  accord, 
according  to  AP’s  polling  of  newspaper, 
radio  and  TV  news  editors  from  44 
other  nations. 


The  runner-up  was  the  Russian  coup 
attempt,  followed  by  third,  ethnic  war 
in  the  former  Yugoslavia;  fourth,  tran¬ 


sition  to  black  enfranchisement  in 
South  Africa;  fifth,  European  unifica¬ 
tion;  sixth,  Somalia;  seventh,  Italian 
government-business  corruption; 
eighth,  the  World  Trade  Center  bomb¬ 
ing;  ninth,  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade;  and  10th,  Clinton’s 
first  year. 

Reuters  editors  in  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  world  took  a  more 
international  view.  Both  groups  agreed 
on  the  top  three  stories  of  1993,  led  by 
the  historic  peace  pact  between  Israel 
and  the  PLO.  The  deal  promises  to  end 
a  bloody  feud  that  has  festered,  spread¬ 
ing  terrorism,  death  and  fear  through¬ 
out  the  world,  since  Israel  was  formed 
in  1948.  Runner-up  was  the  failed  coup 
in  Russia  followed  by  the  U.S.-led  U.N. 
force  in  Somalia. 

From  fourth  on,  Reuters  U.S.  and 
foreign  editors  disagreed. 

The  U.S.  group  listed  the  Midwest 
floods,  fourth;  trade  issues,  fifth;  the 
World  Trade  Center  bombing,  sixth; 
the  business  battle  over  the  future  of 
information,  seventh;  singer  Michael 
Jackson’s  child-sex  scandal,  eighth;  Ko¬ 
resh,  ninth;  basketball  star  Michael 
Jordan’s  retirement,  10th. 

Reuters’  international  editors  rated 
South  African  power  sharing,  fourth; 
war  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  fifth; 
trade  issues,  sixth;  the  World  Trade 
Center  bombing,  seventh;  Michael 
Jackson,  eighth;  Indian  earthquake, 
ninth;  and  British  royalty,  10th. 

United  Press  International’s  poll  of 
55  UPl  editors  and  subscribers  rated 
the  Mideast  peace  agreement  as  the 
top  story,  followed  by  NAFTA,  Russian 
turmoil,  Bosnian  conflict,  U.S.  floods, 
Somalian  peacekeeping,  ending  South 
African  apartheid,  Koresh,  World 
Trade  Center  bombing  and  Clinton’s 
young  administration.  REc^P 


Reuters  editors  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world  took  a  more  international 
view.  Both  groups  agreed  on  the  top  three  stories 
of  1993,  led  by  the  historic  peace  pact  between 
Israel  and  the  PLO. 
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3  Top  Stories  Of  The  Year 

Wire  services  issue  their  annual  list¬ 
ings. 

1  1  Heading  For  The 

(Information)  Highway 

In  1993,  more  newspaper  firms  moved 
beyond  experimentation  to  full-scale 
embrace  of  telecommunications,  elec¬ 
tronic  information  and  interactive  me¬ 
dia. 


1  5  Financial  Outlook 

Newspaper  profits  rebounded  moder¬ 
ately  in  1993;  prospects  are  good  for 
slightly  better  growth  this  year. 

33  Ad  Growth  May 
Speed  Up  in  ’94 

After  modest  gains  in  1993,  ad  fore¬ 
casters  and  newspaper  execs  are  pre¬ 
dicting  larger  increases  in  ad  spending 
this  year. 


Page  1 1  Strange  events  at  the  New  York  Post  dominated  much  of  ’93 


2  About  Awards 


2  Calendar 


34  Newspapers  And 
The  Supreme  Court 

Decisions  involving  the  media  in  1993 
focused  primarily  on  commercial 
speech,  although  issues  with  First 
Amendment  ramifications  brought  by 
nonmedia  parties  also  were  decided. 

36  Newspapers  And 
Capitol  Hill 

The  biggest  issues  in  Congress  during 
the  year  involved  telecommunications 
and  postal  rates. 


6  Editorial 


7  Letters  to  the  Editor 


7  Newspaperdom 


40  Stock  Tables 


42  Ownership  Changes 


then  Rupert  Murdoch  reacquired  it 


38  Freedom  House  Report 

More  nations  adopted  democratic 
forms  of  government,  but  press  free¬ 
dom  faced  significant  threats  in  1993. 


30  Newspeople  in  the  News 


40  Lifting 

Telecommunications 

Restrictions 

The  Clinton  administration  plans  to 
introduce  legislation  this  month.  Its 
goal  is  to  create  an  environment  that 
stimulates  a  private  system  of  free-flow¬ 
ing  information. 


32  Advertising/Promotion 


56  News  Tech 


62  Syndicates/News  Services 


_ _ _ _ _ _ 

Page  62  United  Media  still  was 
owned  by  Scripps  at  the  end  of  the  year 


69  Classified 
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Thinking  positive 
—  for  a  change 


THE  NEW  CURMUDGEON 

by  Thomas  Winship 


^Traditionally,  the  turn  of  the  year  is 
a  time  for  positive  thinking  —  for  a 
change.  So  let’s  have  a  tip  of  the  hat  to 
some  useful  and  inspiring  happenings 
in  our  line  of  work. 

Think  of  James  Batten,  Knight-Rid- 
der’s  CEO,  and  what  he  did  directly  af¬ 
ter  his  miraculous  recovery  from  a  near 
fatal  automobile  accident  during  the 
fall.  He  had  lost  so  much  blood  that  he 
came  closer  to  death  than  attending 
doctors  had  ever  seen. 

On  his  first  day  of  consciousness,  he 
called  three  of  his  closest  business  as¬ 
sociates  to  his  bedside.  He  asked  them 
to  make  a  pragmatic  judgment:  Should 
he  step  down  as  CEO  in  view  of  his  ac¬ 
cident?  The  verdict  was  a  resounding 
“no.” 

Just  by  raising  the  question  at  that 
fragile  moment  in  his  recovery,  Jim  had 
answered  his  own  question,  an  associ¬ 
ate  said  later.  Jim  is  completely  recov¬ 
ered  and  back  at  his  desk. 

And  let’s  have  it  for  Russ  Wiggins, 
former  Washington  Post  editor  and 
U.N.  ambassador.  He  celebrated  his 
90th  birthday  last  month  in  between 
writing  and  editing  the  editorial  page 
of  his  beloved  Ellsworth  (Maine) 
American. 

At  his  celebration,  friends  were  re¬ 
minded  of  Wiggins’  charge  to  his  staff 
many  years  ago. 

“The  ideal  newspaperman,”  he  once 
told  his  staff,  “never  forgets  which  side 
of  the  footlights  he’s  on.” 

He  wanted  committed  reporters. 
“But,”  he  said,  “the  commitment  ought 
to  be  the  commitment  of  the  honest 
witness,  the  fair  narrator,  the  accurate 
reporter  and  not  the  commitment  to 


Winship,  a  former  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  is  chairman  of  the  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists  in  Res  ton,  Va.  His 
column  appears  monthly. 


advance  a  certain  set  of  objectives.” 

Russ  is  still  preaching  the  real  stuff. 

Then  there’s  Tina  Brown,  who  has 
turned  the  New  Yorker  magazine  on  its 
head  and,  in  so  doing,  has  made  it  a 
must  read  for  serious  editors.  Her  skills 
are  a  fascinating  mix  of  an  aggressive, 
on-the-news  editor  and  a  sometimes 
tasteless  New  Age  gadfly.  She  keeps 
her  readers  both  intrigued  and  rattled. 
Not  a  bad  trick. 

Shouldn’t  the  impact  journalism  of 
the  year  award  go  to  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  for  its  unrelenting  coverage  of 
children  under  15  killed  in  street  vio¬ 
lence?  The  paper’s  formula:  full  cover¬ 
age  of  the  child’s  death  followed  by  an 
in-depth  profile,  always  played  on  page 
one.  Under  direction  of  deputy  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Anne  Marie  Lipinski,  more 
than  50  powerful  prt)files  were  carried 
in  ’93. 

Speaking  of  resolve,  columnist 
William  Safire  certainly  deserves  a 
salute  for  his  dogged  pursuit  of  the 
Iraqgate  story.  He  is  probably  the  only 
journalist  in  America  who  has  not 
abandoned  the  search  for  all  the  facts 
on  the  Bush  administration’s  arming  of 
Iraq  just  before  the  Gulf  War. 

I  n  television,  let’s  have  it  for  Public 
Broadcasting  Service  for  its  decision  to 
expand  children’s  programs  to  nine 
hours  daily,  in  large  uninterrupted 
blocks  of  time.  Will  the  networks  fol¬ 
low? 

To  the  Boston  Globe  and  many  oth¬ 
er  papers  that  are  connecting  regularly 
with  their  customers  through  Reader 
Feedback  features,  columns  and  polls 
on  topics  of  the  day. 

“This  is  not  popular  with  our  staff 
but  seems  very  popular  with  our  read¬ 
ers,”  Globe  editor  Matthew  Storin  said. 

To  the  tiny  hand  of  Associated  Press 
and  other  reporters  and  photographers 
who  last  year  braved  the  incredible 


hardships  of  Sarajevo  and  Somalia  so 
the  world  would  know  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  there. 

^To  AP  president  Lou  Boccardi’s  tes¬ 
timonial  to  his  troops:  “AP  flew  in  its 
own  satellite  dishes,  water,  gasoline 
cans,  tinned  food,  even  pencils  and 
pens.  A  Somali  translator  for  AP,  Mo¬ 
hammed  Mursal,  was  killed  in  a  market 
protecting  AP  reporters  from  a  bandit 
with  an  automatic  rifle;  AP  photogra¬ 
pher  Hansi  Krauss  was  killed  with 
three  other  newsmen  by  a  mob.  In 
Sarajevo,  gasoline  shortages  and  bitter 
winter  weather  have  caused  as  many 
problems  for  the  AP  team  as  the  war 
itself.  AP  reporters  and  photographers 
have  chopped  their  own  wood  to  make 
fires  and  a  few  days  ago  were  chipping 
their  way  out  of  sleeping  bags  in  the 
morning  because  of  ice  that  formed 
during  the  night.  Just  surviving  in 
Sarajevo  —  gathering  firewood,  dodg¬ 
ing  snipers,  shipping  in  food  —  is  a 
full-time  job.  Reporters  have  to  write 
stories,  too.” 

Another  hero  of  the  year  just  past 
has  to  be  Paul  McMasters  of  the  Free¬ 
dom  Forum  First  Amendment  Center 
at  Vanderbilt  University. 

He  is  on  a  50-state  pilgrimage  to 
alert  the  nation  to  the  trashing  of  First 
Amendment  rights  in  the  name  of  po¬ 
litical  correctness  on  scores  of  U.S. 
college  campuses. 

We’re  talking  about  school  officials 
stealing  and  burning  college  news¬ 
papers,  art  and  photo  exhibits  shut 
down,  academic  freedoms  suppressed 
and  the  proliferation  of  speech  codes 
that  criminalize  thought  and  words. 

The  McMasters  message:  “We  must 
take  seriously  what’s  happening  out 
there  on  our  college  campuses.  When 
the  leaders  of  our  most  learned  and 


(See  Curmudgeon  on  page  65) 
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Review  and  forecast 

A  FEELING  OF  cautious  optimism  for  the  future  was  obvious  at  the  annual 
Paine  Webber  Media  Conference  in  New  York  City  in  December.  The  consensus 
of  executives  representing  publicly  traded  newspaper  groups  was  that  in  1993,  the 
business  started  to  come  out  of  its  worst  slump  in  years  hut  the  recovery  was  ane¬ 
mic.  Despite  that,  a  few  expected  their  fourth-quarter  figures  to  he  considerably 
better.  Most  believed  that  the  prospects  are  good  for  continued  improvement  and 
faster  growth  in  the  coming  year. 

It  is  evident  that  rigid  cost-cutting,  accompanied  by  low  newsprint  costs  and 
some  advertising  rate  increases,  has  been  responsible  for  improved  earnings.  This 
has  brought  optimistic  appraisals  of  the  future  and  announcements  of  expendi¬ 
tures  of  millions  of  dollars  in  capital  improvements. 

The  forecast  by  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America  of  an  anticipated  6% 
growth  in  newspaper  advertising  this  year  —  compared  to  only  4%  last  year  — 
has  added  to  the  feeling  of  optimism.  Improved  retail  business  during  the  holi¬ 
days  and  the  rising  stock  market  at  the  end  of  the  year  also  contributed  to  that 
feeling. 

All  of  this  has  to  do  with  the  business  of  ink-on-paper  that  we  call  a  newspa¬ 
per.  However,  a  new  equation  has  been  introduced  to  the  overall  picture  —  the 
interactive  newspaper  —  that  will  influence  the  future  greatly.  There  are  just  as 
many  opinions  about  where  the  marriage  of  newspapers  and  telecommunications 
will  end  up  as  there  are  newspaper  companies  that  are  becoming  involved  with 
computer-telephone-cable,  etc. 

The  methods  by  which  information  will  he  communicated  in  the  future  are 
complex  and  awesome.  Newspapers  are  right  in  the  middle  of  these  develop¬ 
ments.  We  believe  that  whatever  transmission  system  comes  out  of  all  this,  news¬ 
papers  will  survive  and  play  a  major  role  in  informing  the  public  as  they  always 
have. 


Trashing  the  press 

IT  IS  TIME  that  newspapers  of  general  circulation  took  an  interest  in  what  is 
happening  to  student  newspapers  on  college  campuses  throughout  the  country. 
On  about  two  dozen  campuses  in  recent  months,  student  newspapers  have  been 
stolen,  burned  or  trashed  because  someone  or  some  group  didn’t  approve  of  what 
appeared  in  them.  E&P  has  reported  many  of  those  incidents,  but  Paul  McMas- 
ters,  executive  director  of  the  Freedom  Forum  First  Amendment  Center  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  told  in  detail  what  has  been  go¬ 
ing  on  (E&P,  Nov.  11,  p.  48).  He  called  it  “a  sad  and  sickening  litany  of  First 
Amendment  outrage.” 

The  sickening  part  of  it  is  that  not  only  are  students  doing  this,  but  in  some 
cases,  college  administrators  have  excused  the  incidents  as  a  form  of  protest  in¬ 
stead  of  treating  them  as  violations  of  First  Amendment  rights. 

Editors  of  newspapers  everywhere  should  take  an  interest.  As  McMasters 
wrote,  “Unless  we  speak  out  and  keep  watch,  it  is  only  a  short  distance  to  the  day 
when  the  demagogues  have  buried  democracy  in  the  dumpster  with  the  First 
Amendment.” 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Let’s  stop  bashing  each 
other,  professor  says 


THIS  YEAR  IS  no  different  than  any 
year  in  the  battle  between  academics 
and  professionals  over  journalism  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  conclusion  of  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association  for  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Journalism  and  Mass  Commu¬ 
nication  has  brought  a  round  of  profes¬ 
sionals  criticizing  educators  and  ed¬ 
ucators  bashing  professionals. 

In  a  recent  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
(E&P,  Oct.  2,  p.  44),  Don  Corrigan 
sounds  the  continued  alarm  that  jour¬ 
nalism  programs  are  out  of  touch.  This 
alarm  by  professionals  is  nothing  new. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  1930  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  the  editors  complained, 
“There  are  too  many  who  are  teaching 
technique  now  who  don’t  know  their 
stuff.” 

After  reviewing  the  report,  H.H. 
Herbert  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
responded,  “The  perennial  question  of 
the  value  of  schools  of  journalism  was 
not  decided  at  this  meeting,  nor  was 
there  any  truly  scientific  evidence  ad- 


Newspaperdom» 

50  YIARS  AGO  ...  An  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  cross-sec¬ 
tion  survey  for  E6?P  showed  daily 
newspaper  circulation  ahead  2.6% 
during  the  year  despite  wartime  re¬ 
strictions  on  newsprint.  Morning 
circulation  was  up  2.1%  and  evening 
was  up  3%.  Sunday  circulation  was 
ahead  5.1%. 

Brydon  Taves,  United  Press 
Southwest  Pacific  manager,  died  of 
injuries  that  he  suffered  in  a  plane 
crash  that  occurred  on  takeoff  from 
New  Guinea.  He  was  the  15th  U.S. 
war  correspondent  killed  in  action 
since  the  war  began. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
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duced  to  explain  the  apparent  grounds 
for  dissatisfaction.” 

Editor  &  Publisher  could  have  re¬ 
printed  these  statements  year  after 
year. 

Corrigan  does  not  add  any  new  in¬ 
formation  to  our  understanding.  He 
continues  to  fuel  the  fire  with  criticism 
of  the  field  by  citing  papers  that  touch 
the  fringe  of  journalism  research. 

This  too  is  nothing  new.  This  tech¬ 
nique  is  used  by  scholar  Ben  Bagdikian 
in  Media  Monopoly  to  indict  all  chains 
in  the  newspaper  industry  by  using 
anecdotal  evidence  to  support  the  no¬ 
tion  that  chain  ownership  is  bad. 

There  is  much  in  the  indictment  of 
journalism  education.  Is  there  research 
that  does  not  benefit  the  industry?  Yes. 
Is  it  all  bad?  No. 

James  Carey  of  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  summarized  the  criticism,  “Is 
ninety  percent  of  the  published  re¬ 
search  insignificant  and  trivial?  Of 
course  it  is,  just  as  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  news  stories,  novels,  televi¬ 
sion  programs,  music  and  everything 
else  is  junk.” 

The  continued  criticism  by  profes¬ 
sionals  is  so  broad  and  hyperbolic  that 
it  is  difficult  to  find  solutions.  Journal¬ 
ism  educators  have  difficulty  determin¬ 
ing  where  the  field  should  go  because 
after  generations  of  education  commit¬ 
tees  among  the  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors,  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America,  the  profes¬ 
sionals  are  not  sure  either. 

Herbert  said  it  best  in  1930,  “The 
whole  business  of  journalism  education 
is  still  largely  in  the  stage  in  which 
every  man’s  experience  is  the  sole  basis 
of  his  opinion.  The  fact  is  the  editors, 
like  the  teachers,  are  still  groping  for 
the  measuring  stick  that  will  reveal  the 
true  stature  of  our  schools.” 

And  the  debate  goes  on. 

Ed  Adams 

Adams  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
communications  at  Angelo  State 
University,  San  Angelo,  Texas 


He  can’t  believe 
college  instructor 
defended  PR  firm 

“I  CAN’T  BELIEVE  they’re  still  trying 
to  rescue  themselves,”  John  MacArthur 
said  of  Hill  &  Knowlton  (E&P,  Sept. 

11,  p.  22). 

I  can’t  believe  it  either.  Moreover,  1 
can’t  believe  that  Susanne  Roschwalb, 
who  teaches  public  relations  at  Ameri¬ 
can  University,  would  say,  “It  is  not  that 
Hill  &  Knowlton  created  Citizens  to 
Free  Kuwait  [actually,  it  was  Citizens  for 
a  Free  Kuwait]  as  a  pseudo-organization 
to  represent  a  cause  that  is  question¬ 
able. 

“It  is  the  use  of  an  ambassador’s 
daughter  in  congressional  testimony 
without  identifying  her  that  comes  in 
for  censure.” 

Roschwalb  is  obviously  unfamiliar 
with  articles  5-8  of  the  “Code  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Standards  for  the  Practice  of 
Public  Relations,”  published  by  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Society  of  America. 

Briefly,  these  four  articles  prohibit 
“knowingly  disseminating  false  or  mis¬ 
leading  information,”  “corrupting  the 
integrity  of  channels  of  communica¬ 
tions  or  the  processes  of  government,” 
and  setting  up  false-front  organizations 
“serving  an  undisclosed  interest.” 

Hill  &.  Knowlton  violated  all  of  these 
provisions  without  so  much  as  blinking 
an  eye,  pocketing  millions  of  dollars  of 
fees  from  Kuwait’s  ruling  family,  all  col¬ 
lected  under  the  false  front  of  an  orga¬ 
nization  portrayed  as  independent  of 
the  Kuwaiti  government. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  Gary 
Hymel  of  Hill  &  Knowlton  has  never 
been  a  member  of  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America  and  might  have 
been  unaware  of  its  code. 

But  others  at  Hill  &.  Knowlton 
should  have  known  that  the  firm’s  con¬ 
duct  in  this  matter  was  completely  be¬ 
yond  the  pale.  As  should  Professor 
Roschwalb. 

Bill  Huey 

Huey  is  an  assistant  professor 
in  the  communications  department 
at  Washington  State  University 


Correction 

IN  A  LETTER  (E&P,  Nov.  27,  p.  7), 
Orange  County  Register  business  re¬ 
porter  Jeff  Rowe’s  name  was  misspelled. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor _ 

Faults  journalists  who 
walked  out  on  rapper 


HAVING  READ  BOTH  Marchel’le 
Renise  Barber’s  columrr  (E&P,  Oct.  9, 
p.  7)  and  Bob  Buckel’s  letter  respond¬ 
ing  to  that  article  (E&P,  Nov.  27,  p.  7), 

I  find  serious  fault  with  Mr.  Buckel  and 
total  agreement  with  Ms.  Barber. 

For  starters,  I  find  Mr.  Buckel’s  com¬ 
ments,  which  stated  everyone  is  guilty 
except  the  guy  doing  the  offending, 
typical  of  the  myopic,  reactionary 
brand  of  journalism  currently  gripping 
this  industry. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  understand 
the  dysfunctional  forces  that  drive  the 
lyrics  of  today’s  rap  artists,  we  only 
write  and  report  on  what’s  at  the  sur¬ 
face  because  it  sells  papers  (talk  about 
mining  someone’s  misery  for  profit) 
and  reinforces  media-created  stereo¬ 
types. 

African-American  males  become 
the  easy  target  of  this  type  of  journal¬ 
ism  because  in  the  eyes  of  white  soci¬ 
ety,  and  especially  journalists  like  Mr. 
Buckel,  we’re  all  criminals  and  thugs 
anyway.  I  am  insulted  that  African- 
American  males  are  insulted,  bashed 
and  foul-mouthed  by  society  and  the 
media  on  a  regular  basis. 

Barber  was  right  about  one  thing 
and  that  is  those  black  journalists  who 
walked  out  on  the  rappers  lacked  the 
leadership  and  courage  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  black  elite  and  the 
black  have-nots  in  this  society. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  same  feeling  of 
anger  and  alienation  contained  in  the 
lyrics  of  rap  records  is  the  same  feeling 
of  abandonment  and  alienation  that 
many  of  those  black  journalists  who 
angrily  walked  out  of  that  session  have 
to  face  within  the  realm  of  rheir  own 
newsrooms  on  a  daily  basis.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  we  can’t  “rap”  about  our  suffer¬ 
ing  when  we  feel  wronged  in  the  news¬ 
room  because  we’re  too  worried  about 
holding  on  to  our  jobs. 

The  irony  of  the  black  journalist 
walkout  on  the  rappers  at  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Black  Journalists 
convention  in  Houston  is  that  it  was 
the  anger  of  urban  black  youth  during 
the  riots  of  the  1960s  that  prompted 
newspapers  and  television  stations  to 
hire  black  reporters.  Remember  the 
Kerner  Commission  report? 


To  Mr.  Buckel  and  those  black  jour¬ 
nalists  who  walked  out  on  the  rappers 
in  Houston,  your  outrage  would  be 
better  served  by  doing  your  jobs  as  re¬ 
porters  and  further  examining  the  de¬ 
humanizing  environments  and  condi¬ 
tions  that  produce  those  rappers. 

Chris  Murray 
Murray  is  a  staff  writer  at  Army  Times 

In  defense  of 
Canadian  judge 

WHAT’S  EVEN  MORE  frightening 
than  how  judges  work  in  Canada 
(“Canadian  Ban,”  E&P,  Dec.  4,  p.  8)  is 
the  ignorance  of  U.S.  commentators  of 
how  the  judicial  system  works  in  our 
country  and  the  assumption,  whatever 
the  case,  that  their  system  is  better. 

A  Canadian  judge  has  not  banned 
testimony  in  a  murder  case.  He  has  de¬ 
layed  its  publication.  He  has  not  dictat¬ 
ed  what  Canadians  can  read,  only  what 
can  be  broadcast  or  published  at  the 
moment  about  the  trial  in  Canada. 

This  may  seem  outrageous  to  you, 
hut  to  many  Canadians,  it  is  a  difficult 
but  reasonable  compromise  between  an 
open  society  and  the  need  to  ensure  a 
fair  trial. 

Nor  has  the  judge  interfered  in  any 
way  with  what  is  published  about  the 
case  in  your  country.  Canadian  authori¬ 
ties  have  very  reasonably  attempted  to 
ensure  that  your  media’s  manners  did 
not  overwhelm  the  sovereignty  of 
Canadian  law  in  Canada. 

Certainly  there  is  much  room  to  de¬ 
bate  the  Canadian  judicial  system;  we 
are  doing  so. 

Given  the  fact  the  crime  rate  is  so 
significantly  lower  in  Canada  than  in 
the  U.S.  and  the  fact  our  society  is  so 
much  less  violent,  there  appears  to  be 
much  room  to  debate  the  American  ju¬ 
dicial  system,  too. 

Philip  McLeod 

McLeod  is  editor  of  the  London 
(Ontario)  Free  Press 


Defends  his  book 

HILEY  WARD  ASKS  a  lot  of  questions 
in  his  review  of  my  book.  Deep  Truth, 
The  Lives  of  Bob  Woodward  and  Carl 
Bernstein  (E&P,  Nov.  6,  p.  27)  —  sev¬ 
en  to  be  exact.  Let  me  attempt  to  an¬ 
swer  some. 

He  asks  if  I  considered  “all  the  vari¬ 
ables”  and  “was  the  courtyard  locked 
and  the  balcony  the  same  20  years  ago?” 
Well  yes,  I  did  consider  all  the  variables. 

I  interviewed  building  management, 
older  residents  of  the  building  and 
looked  at  the  building’s  construction 
plans  and  every  improvement  or  li¬ 
censed  change. 

He  asks  about  weather  reports.  As  I 
wrote  in  the  book,  they  were  checked 
three  ways  —  by  using  National  Ocean¬ 
ic  (which  had  an  hour-by-hour  break¬ 
out),  the  Washington  Post  and  the  New 
York  Times. 

He  then  interviews  Bob  Woodward, 
an  unusual  step  for  a  book  reviewer,  but 
does  not  talk  to  me.  Woodward  says, 
“Nothing  holds  up  under  a  neutral  dis¬ 
passionate  examination.”  Not  true. 

Woodward  knows  that.  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Times  did  its  own  independent 
checking  of  many  of  the  points  the 
book  makes  and  found  no  errors.  So  did 
Washington’s  City  Paper,  an  alternative 
weekly.  The  book  was  also  extensively 
legally  vetted  by  a  New  York  law  firm. 

I,  too,  urge  anyone  to  check  “details, 
records  and  claims”  as  Bob  Woodward 
wishes.  I  can  document  any  charge  in 
the  book.  Woodward  provides  no  spe¬ 
cific  rebuttals  but  says,  “The  author  and 
publisher  should  be  utterly  ashamed.” 
This  comes  from  someone  who  has 
prospered  from  writing  about  the  sex 
life  and  drinking  habits  of  a  president 
(The  Final  Days),  the  bowel  functions 
of  a  Supreme  Court  justice  (The 
Brethen)  —  I  can  go  on. 

I  also  don’t  think  I  need  to  be  given 
the  back  of  Mr.  Ward’s  hand  as  an  “oc¬ 
casional  free-lancer.”  I’ve  had  two  well- 
reviewed  hardback  books  published  in 
the  last  20  months.  I  wrote  19  paid 
pieces  just  in  1992.  More  than  30  years 
ago,  I  was  an  editor  of  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  at  the  age  of  21. 

Finally  —  and  this  is  for  any  young 
reporter  who  reads  E&P  —  if  you 
spend  an  entire  career  using  unnamed 
sources,  count  on  controversy  and 
someday  being  called  to  account. 
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Adrian  Havill 
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In  Brief 


Eighteen  current  and  four  former  Associated  Press  board  members  and  their  spou  ses 
and  staff  pose  with  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  Vatican  City  Oct.  1 .  AP  chairman  Frank 
Daniels  Jr.  is  left  of  the  pope,  and  AP  president  Louis  Boccardi  is  right  of  the  pontiff. 
A  weeklong  international  excursion,  for  which  board  members  pay  their  way,  is 
scheduled  every  two  years  or  so.  This  year,  the  group  went  to  Rome;  Vienna,  Austria; 
and  Prague,  Czech  Republic,  for  meetings  with  government  officials,  AP  staff  and 
news  organizations.  In  Prague,  the  AP  board  paid  tribute  to  the  staff's  performance 
under  fire  and  to  four  staffers  who  died  covering  the  news  this  year,  the  deadliest  year 
in  AP’s  history. 


Secretive  lawsuit 
ends  in  secret 

A  MICHIGAN  WOMAN’S  lawsuit 
contending  that  she  was  infected  with 
the  AIDS  virus  by  retired  basketball 
star  Earvin  “Magic”  Johnson  ended  as  it 
began:  in  secret. 

Lawyers  for  both  sides  said  the  wom¬ 
an  had  dropped  her  suit.  Neither  side 
would  say  whether  there  had  been  a 
settlement. 

It  was  a  characteristic  ending  for  a 
suit  that  was  filed  in  an  anonymous 
form  in  1992. 

When  the  Detroit  Free  Press  pub¬ 
lished  a  story  about  the  lawsuit,  the 
woman’s  attorney  won  a  magistrate’s  or¬ 
der  keeping  the  lawsuit  secret.  At  the 
time,  the  attorney  said  the  defendant 
was  a  public  figure  whose  name,  if  dis¬ 
closed,  would  “prompt  intense  media 
coverage  and  investigation”  of  the 
woman,  her  child  and  her  former  hus¬ 
band. 

The  Free  Press,  Detroit  News  and 
Michigan  Press  Association  filed  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  lift  the  suppression  order. 

The  order  was  lifted  in  November 
1992,  a  few  days  after  the  ABC  News 
program  PrimeTime  Live  said  Johnson 
was  the  defendant. 

In  January,  a  federal  judge  ordered 
that  Johnson  be  listed  in  the  suit,  but 
he  declined  to  order  a  similar  listing  for 
the  woman. 

Subsequently,  Waymer  Moore,  a  32- 
year-old  single  mother,  acknowledged 
that  she  was  the  plaintiff. 

She  said  she  was  infected  with  the 
human  immunodeficiency  virus,  the 
precursor  of  AIDS,  as  a  result  of  a  single 
sexual  encounter  with  Johnson  in  June 
1990.  Johnson  acknowledged  the  en¬ 
counter  but  said  he  did  not  know  that 
he  was  HIV-positive  at  the  time  and 
only  found  out  shortly  before  he  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  from  pro  bas¬ 
ketball  in  November  1991. 

Thumbs  down 

READERS  ARE  BASHING  Hilton 
Kramer’s  New  York  Times -bashing  col¬ 
umn  in  the  New  York  Post. 

The  Post  recently  printed  three  let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor  panning  Kramer’s 
weekly  attack  on  the  Times,  which  he 
accuses  of  being  infiltrated  by  leftist 


viewpoints  and  political  correctness. 

Letter  writer  Daniel  Tritter  of  New 
York  called  the  column  “a  bore”  and 
likened  it  to  preadolescent  school-yard 
taunting. 

The  O’Connors  of  Croton-on-Hud- 
son,  N.Y.,  said  they  and  friends  read 
and  discuss  the  column  hut  “none  of 
us  can  understand  why  you  are  doing 
it.” 

New  Yorker  Ann  Watcher  lambasted 
the  former  Times  art  critic’s  “utter  lack 
of  sensitivity”  in  deriding  as  “fatuous 
fluff  and  feminism”  a  “Hers”  column  on 
incest  in  the  Times  Magazine. 

Hollinger  buys 
Park  newspapers 

TWO  MONTHS  AFTER  company 
founder  Roy  Park  died.  Park  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc.  is  selling  11  small  dailies 
and  22  nondailies  to  the  Canadian  pub¬ 


lisher  Hollinger  Inc. 

Terms  were  not  disclosed.  The  deal, 
affecting  13  communities  in  nine  states, 
includes  dailies  with  a  combined  circu¬ 
lation  of  nearly  38,000,  seven  paid 
weeklies,  13  shoppers  and  two  month¬ 
lies.  Effective  Dec.  31,  the  transaction 
gives  Hollinger’s  American  Publishing 
Co.  of  West  Frankfort,  III.,  98  dailies, 
with  more  than  about  540,000 
combined  circulation,  and  leaves  Itha¬ 
ca,  N.Y.-based  Park  with  30  dailies. 

Park  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  Wright  Thomas  said  the  sale  al¬ 
lows  Park  to  “continue  to  focus  re¬ 
sources  on  larger  publications.” 

Park  Communications  said  prelimi¬ 
nary  talks  began  last  summer  and  in¬ 
volved  Park,  who  willed  a  51%  share  in 
the  publicly  traded  company  to  the 
foundation  bearing  his  name. 

“The  sale  insures  the  continuation 
of  good  community  journalism”  in  the 
towns  in  which  papers  are  changing 
hands,  Thomas  said. 
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The  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide  is  the  research  tool  marketers 
have  been  listening  to  for  years  to  select  markets  for  advertising,  store 
location  and  expansion.  Now  in  its  70th  printing,  with  the  latest  data 
and  projections  reflecting  recent  changes  in  MSAs,  the  1994  Market 
Guide  will  be  available  on  CD-ROM! 


Easy,  Fast,  Versatile 

The  E&P  Market  Guide  CD-ROM  is  easy  to  use,  yet  it  has  remarkable 
capabilities  for  complex  tasks.  Our  fully  indexed,  searchable  database 
is  menu-driven  and  allows  you  to  pull  out  any  market  information 
with  the  criteria  you  select.  You  have  full  access  and  control  over  your 
data.  All  information  can  be  exported  to  your  PC  or  uploaded  to  your 
mainframe  for  further  analysis  in  the  format  that  works  best  for  you. 

It  cuts  research  time  dramatically. 

Customize  Reports  Instantly 

Population,  Household  Income,  Total  Retail  Sales,  Retail  Outlets... 
the  Market  Guide  CD-ROM  instantly  enables  you  to  search  any 
data  field,  make  trend  analyses,  locate  growth  areas  and  compile 
and  compare  information  without  combing  through  pages  of  data. 

Where  Does  Your  Market  Stand? 

Learn  where  your  market  stands  in  key  categories  among  the 
1600  cities  included  in  this  latest  edition.  Pull  out  your 
strengths  and  back  them  with  this  highly  regarded 
source:  The  E&P  Market  Guide. 


Market  Guide 


is  now  available 


Order  Now  And  Save! 

The  1994  E&P  Market  Guide  is  available 
for  just  $100  per  copy.  You  can  order 
your  Market  Guide  and  CD-ROM 
package  now  at  the  special 
^  introductory  price  of  only  $395. 


The  CD-ROM  will  be  available 
for  shipment  by  January  30, 1994, 
(For  DOS,  Windows  and  Mac.) 


To  order,  call  (212)  675-4380  and 
ask  for  ext.  333.  For  answers  to 
technical  questions  about  the 
CD-ROM  ask  for  ext.  444. 


Order  the  entire  package  today! 


EOT 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 


lanuary  1, 1994 


Heading  For  The 
(Information)  Highway 

In  1993,  more  newspaper  firms  moved  beyond  experimentation 
to  fulbscale  embrace  of  telecommunications, 
electronic  information  and  interactive  media 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

IN  1993,  THE  newspaper  industry 
pulled  off  Main  Street  and  sped  head¬ 
long  up  the  entrance  ramp  to  the  in¬ 
formation  superhighway. 

A  decade  after  a  few  pioneering 
newspaper  companies  got  burned  on 
videotex,  increasing  numbers  of  big  in¬ 
dustry  players  moved  beyond  timid  ex¬ 
perimentation  to  a  wholesale  embrace 
of  telecommunications,  electronic  in¬ 
formation  and  interactive  media. 

Once  upon  a  time,  it  was  said  news¬ 
papers  were  powerful  because  they 
bought  ink  by  the  barrelful. 

Now  newspapers  are  renewing  their 
determination  to  remain  the  No.  1  in¬ 
formation  providers  in  their  communi¬ 
ties  by  buying  fiber-optic  cable  by  the 
mile.  Signs  of  a  massive  commitment 
to  new  technology  were  everywhere 
during  the  year. 

While  newspaper  industry  lobbyists 
beseeched  Congress  to  slow  the  un¬ 
chaining  of  the  Baby  Bells,  newspapers 
rushed  into  partnerships  with  phone 
companies  as  if  it  were  the  last  dance 
on  Sadie  Hawkins  Day. 

In  Atlanta,  Cox  Newspapers  and 
BellSouth  Corp.  agreed  to  offer  the 
newspapers’  classified  ads  and  the 
phone  company’s  Yellow  Pages  ads  via 
the  511  phone  number  recently  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Consti¬ 
tution. 

The  Detroit  News  is  joining  with 
Ameritech  Corp.  in  a  similar  venture. 

Other  newspapers  also  announced 
plans  to  go  on  line  in  1993. 

The  New  York  Times  joined  with 
Nynex  Corp.  to  test  a  service  that  al¬ 
lows  subscribers  to  get  information  by 


New  York  Post  staffers  Murch  16  pub¬ 
lished  the  most  remarkable  edition  of 
the  paper  in  its  192  years.  A  front-page 
drawing  of  Post  founder  Alexander 
Hamilton  with  a  tear  running  from  his 
eye  was  followed  by  24  pages  of  vituper¬ 
ation  against  the  men  temporarily  run¬ 
ning  the  newspaper. 


fax  on  demand. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  Albuquerque 
Tribune,  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion,  Washington  Post,  USA  Today,  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  Newsday  all  agreed 
to  have  the  full  text  of  their  paper  plus 
additional  data  delivered  each  morn¬ 
ing  on  one  computer  service  or  anoth¬ 
er. 

The  New  York  Times  even  turned  to 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.,  publisher  of  a 
competing  national  paper,  to  carry  its 
text  on  the  electronic  Dow  Jones  Busi¬ 
ness  Information  Services. 

Even  as  more  papers  were  moving 


into  these  once-unfamiliar  areas,  news¬ 
paper  companies  were  planning  ever 
more  audacious  leaps  into  new  media. 

The  Paine  Webber  media  outlook 
conference  last  month,  for  example, 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  high- 
tech  bazaar  as  one  newspaper  chain 
executive  after  another  trooped  to  the 
podium  to  unveil  newspaper  products 
that  required  neither  newsprint  nor 
ink. 

Dow  Jones  announced  that  an  inter¬ 
active  version  of  its  flagship  Wall  Street 
Journal  will  he  available  in  1994. 

Tribune  Co.  said  it  is  about  to  sign 
an  agreement  with  Time  Warner  to 
test  interactive  media  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  area  of  its  Orlando  Sentinel. 

Tribune  bought  into  interactive  me¬ 
dia  with  the  purchase  of  Compton’s 
Multimedia  Publishing  Group  in  1993. 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  announced 
that  it  is  spending  $5  million  on  an  in¬ 
teractive  educational  television  project 
with  programmer  RXL  Communica¬ 
tions. 

For  its  part.  Times  Mirror  Co.  creat¬ 
ed  a  new  corporate  unit  to  explore  in¬ 
teractive  possibilities. 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  —  its  failed 
Viewtron  experiment  was  emblematic 
of  the  1980s  market  rejection  of  video¬ 
tex  —  aggressively  pursued  electronic 
media  on  a  number  of  fronts  in  1993. 

The  company  announced  its  acqui¬ 
sition  of  a  financial  database  company 
and  said  it  is  close  to  announcing  a 
video  news  service. 

In  the  meantime,  at  its  Boulder, 
Colo.,  research  and  development  cen¬ 
ter,  Knight-Ridder  is  continuing  its  po¬ 
tentially  ground-breaking  experiments 
toward  a  truly  electronic  newspaper,  a 
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computer  tablet  that  could  capture  a 
dizzying  array  of  information  and 
graphics. 

Probably  nothing,  however,  better 
symbolized  this  rush  toward  the  elec¬ 
tronic  information  future  than  deci¬ 
sions  by  Cox  Enterprises  Inc.  and  Ad¬ 
vance  Publications  Inc.,  the  Newhouse 
family’s  media  company,  to  join  the 
bidding  for  the  most  feverishly  sought 
media  prize  of  1993:  Paramount  Com¬ 
munications  Inc. 

The  biggest  deal 

In  this  dizzying,  low-oxygen  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  electronic  future,  news¬ 
papers  —  those  actual  broadsheet  or 
tabloid  masses  of  print  and  paper  — 
sometimes  were  treated  almost  as  after¬ 
thoughts. 

With  all  the  talk  about  new  media,  it 
was  easy  for  some  people  to  forget  that 
the  biggest  newspaper  deal  ever  made 
occurred  in  1993. 

June  10,  the  New  York  Times  Co.  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  was  acquiring  the 
Boston  Globe  in  a  $1.1  billion  merger 
agreement. 

The  transaction  between  newspapers 
operated  by  two  of  the  country’s  most 
prominent  newspaper  families  repre¬ 
sented  the  biggest  purchase  price  ever 
paid  for  a  U.S.  paper. 

It  also  left  current  management  at 
the  Globe  with  extraordinary  indepen¬ 
dence. 

The  management  agreement,  which 
lasts  five  years,  said  the  Globe  would  re¬ 
tain  “full  editorial  autonomy.” 

Because  the  Taylor  family  trust  that 
controlled  Affiliated  Publications,  the 
Globe’s  publisher,  was  to  expire  in  1996, 
a  sale  of  the  Globe  was  predictable. 

Yet  a  few  analysts  said  they  were  sur¬ 
prised  that  Times  would  spend  so  much 
on  a  company  with  virtually  all  of  its 
properties  in  print  media.  However, 
Times  president  and  chief  operating  of¬ 
ficer  Lance  Primis  explained  at  the  time 
of  the  announcement  that  the  company 
“is  buying  a  market.” 

“We  think  that  Boston  is  going  to 
have  a  hell  of  a  run  again.  And  buying 
the  Globe  is  a  once-in-a-lifetime  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  us  to  be  dominant  both  in 
Boston  and  in  the  Northeast  generally,” 
Primis  said. 

Black  and  white  and 
still  read  all  over 

There  was  good  reason,  at  long  last, 
for  optimism  about  newspapers,  even  in 
the  Northeast. 

With  the  notable  exception  of  those 


“We  think  that  Boston  is  going  to  have  a 
hell  of  a  run  again.  And  buying  the 


Qlobe  is  a  once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity 
for  us  to  be  dominant  both  in  Boston  and 
in  the  Northeast  generally.  ” 

—  Lance  Primis,  president  and  chief 
operating  officer,  New  York  Times  Co. 


in  California,  newspapers  generally 
grew  throughout  the  nation  in  1993. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America  predicted 
that  1993  advertising  revenues  would  be 
about  4%  more  than  the  depressed  re¬ 
sults  in  1992. 

Despite  the  noise  from  competing 
media,  newspapers  remained  the  No.  1 
advertising  vehicle,  attracting  a  23.5% 
share  of  total  ad  spending.  Television 
remained  in  second  place,  grabbing 
about  22%  of  the  market. 

And,  despite  soul-searching  about 
readership,  newspapers  indisputably  re¬ 
main  a  mass  medium. 

On  a  typical  day,  NAA  said,  115  mil¬ 
lion  people  read  a  daily  newspaper  —  a 
figure  that  jumps  to  125  million  on  any 
given  Sunday. 

Tabloid  wars 

Certainly  anyone  looking  for  signs  of 
vitality  in  newspapers  needed  to  look 
no  farther  than  New  York  City. 

For  the  better  part  of  a  decade,  many 
have  predicted  that  the  Big  Apple 
would  not  be  able  to  sustain  three  com¬ 
peting  tabloids.  That  conventional  wis¬ 
dom  ultimately  may  prove  true.  But  in 
1993,  the  two  tabloids  that  used  to  be 
on  everybody’s  endangered  species  list 
—  the  New  York  Post  and  New  York 


Daily  News  —  rose  from  their  pre¬ 
sumed  graves  in  spectacular  fashion. 

When  1992  ended,  the  Daily  News 
was  owned  by  creditors  of  the  estate  of 
press  lord-turned-con  man  Robert 
Maxwell. 

It  entered  the  year  having  bled  an  es¬ 
timated  $100  million  in  red  ink  since 
1983. 

And  though  it  also  entered  the  year 
with  a  proposed  new  owner,  real  estate 
developer  and  magazine  publisher  Mor¬ 
timer  Zuckerman,  some  substantial 
stumbling  blocks  remained. 

For  one  thing,  there  was  union  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  sale. 

As  Zuckerman  completed  his  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Daily  News  Jan.  7  for  $37.3 
million,  he  issued  a  blizzard  of  pink  slips 
—  ultimately  firing  170  editorial  and 
advertising  employees. 

He  also  played  hardball  with  suppli¬ 
ers,  winning  breaks  on  the  price  of 
newsprint. 

At  the  same  time,  Zuckerman,  who 
owns  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  mag¬ 
azine,  showed  that  he  did  not  mind 
spending  money. 

Taking  advantage  of  financial  uncer¬ 
tainty  at  the  Post,  Zuckerman  raided  its 
staff  —  hiring  its  editor,  Lou  Colasuon- 
no;  managing  editor;  metro  editor;  and 
premier  columnist,  Mike  McAlary. 
(Me Alary  later  attempted  to  rejoin  the 
Post  but  was  prevented  from  writing  his 
column  by  a  court  order  sought  by  the 
Daily  News.  He  also  was  injured  in  a  se¬ 
rious  car  accident  during  the  fall  and 
had  not  resumed  writing  the  column  by 
the  end  of  the  year. ) 

In  July,  Zuckerman  recruited  a  veter¬ 
an  editor  at  Rupert  Murdoch’s  tabloids, 
Martin  Dunn,  as  Daily  News  editor  in 
chief. 

By  the  fall,  Zuckerman  was  saying  the 
Daily  News  was  profitable  again,  and 
circulation  was  indisputably  and  strong¬ 
ly  up  from  the  disastrous  level  after  the 
five-month  strike  against  then-owner 
Tribune  in  1990  and  1991. 

The  Daily  News’  death-defying  per¬ 
formance  was  exceeded  only  by  the 
Sturm  and  Drang  downtown  at  the 
Post. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Post 
was  in  no  better  shape  than  the  Daily 
News. 

Its  owner,  another  real  estate  devel¬ 
oper,  Peter  Kalikow,  had  filed  for  bank¬ 
ruptcy  in  late  1992. 

By  February,  investment  banker 
Steven  Hoffenberg  was  allowed  to  run 
the  paper  while  he  tried  to  put  together 
financing  for  a  purchase. 
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Some  of  the  players  in  the  nearly  yearlong  New  York  Post  saga  (from  left):  Abraham  Hirschfeld;  Peter  Kalikow;  and  Hirschfeld 
again,  this  time  kissing  Amsterdam  News  owner  Wilbert  Tatum. 


Hoffenberg  ran  into  trouble  when 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion  filed  suit  and  froze  the  assets  of  his 
investment  firm. 

But  things  didn’t  turn  truly  manic 
until  Hoffenberg’s  partner,  yet  another 
real  estate  developer,  won  permission 
from  bankruptcy  court  to  take  over  the 
paper  March  12. 

Abraham  Hirschfeld,  a  73-year-old 
native  of  Poland,  previously  had  made 
his  most  memorable  mark  in  journalism 
by  spitting  —  twice  —  at  Miami  Herald 
reporter  Bonnie  Weston  in  1989. 

Outraged  by  the  prospect  of  the  pa¬ 
per  being  owned  by  Hirschfeld,  Post 
journalists,  led  by  editor  Pete  Hamill, 
seized  control  of  the  paper  and  March 
16  published  the  most  remarkable  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Post  in  its  192  years. 

“Who  Is  This  Nut?”  a  typical  head¬ 
line  in  that  issue  said. 

A  front-page  drawing  of  Post  founder 
Alexander  Hamilton  with  a  tear  run¬ 
ning  from  his  eye  was  followed  by  24 
pages  of  vituperation  against  Hirschfeld 
and  Amsterdam  News  owner  Wilbert 
Tatum,  who  Hirschfeld  said  would  be 
co-publisher  and  editor. 

“Honest  Abe  Doesn’t  Know  Spit 
About  Journalism,”  one  headline  said. 
“Hate-’Em  Tatum  Ready  For  Slime 
Time,”  another  said. 

Post  journalists  made  peace  with 
Hirschfeld  three  days  later,  but  March 
30,  the  businessman  agreed  to  turn  the 
paper  over  to  Murdoch. 

Employees  cheered  Murdoch  wildly 
the  first  time  that  he  stepped  back  into 
the  newsroom  of  the  paper  that  he  had 
owned  from  1976  to  1988. 

The  cheering  soon  faded,  however. 

Murdoch  demanded  that  one  of  the 
tabloid’s  once-powerful  unions  give  him 
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four  months  in  which  he  could  fire  any 
employee. 

In  late  September,  the  Newspaper 
Guild,  which  represented  300  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  700  employees,  went  on  strike. 

When  union  drivers  and  production 
workers  honored  the  picket  line,  Mur¬ 
doch  withdrew  his  $25  million  offer  for 
the  paper  and  said  he  was  walking  away. 

The  move  had  the  desired  effect: 
The  drivers  and  craft  union  members 
crossed  the  picket  line  and  the  strike 
collapsed. 

Murdoch  forced  Guild  members  to 
apply  for  their  jobs,  a  procedure  that 
was  held  on  the  sidewalk. 


The  most  obvious  example  was  accel¬ 
erating  investment  by  mainstream 
newspapers  in  Spanish-language  publi- 


One-paper  town 


Hardball  labor  tactics  did  not  work 
in  Pittsburgh,  where  no  newspaper  was 
published  from  May  17,  1992,  until  Jan. 
18,  1993. 

Only  one  paper,  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  came  back  in  the  formerly 
two-paper  city,  however. 

Scripps  Howard’s  Pittsburgh  Press, 
which  had  been  the  dominant  partner 
in  the  Pittsburgh  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment,  did  not  survive  the  strike  and 
sold  its  assets  to  the  Post-Gazette. 

Sacramento  also  dropped  from  the 
ever-dwindling  list  of  two-paper  cities 
when  the  142-year-old  Union  an¬ 
nounced  in  October  that  it  would 
cease  being  a  daily  and  publish  three 
times  a  week.  About  a  quarter  of  its 
126  employees  were  laid  off. 


The  Chicago  Sun-Times  joined  with 
La  Raza,  a  weekly,  to  produce  La  Raza 
Domingo,  a  Spanish-language  tabloid 
delivered  inside  the  Sunday  Sun-Times 
to  targeted  ZIP  codes. 

Rival  Chicago  Tribune  launched  a 
free-standing,  free-distribution  Span¬ 
ish-language  weekly  called  Exito. 

In  Denver,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News  inaugurated  Las  Noticias,  a  week¬ 
ly  Spanish-language  supplement. 

A  daily  newspaper  aimed  at  women 
was  launched  in  New  York  City,  but 
Her  New  York  quickly  switched  to 
weekly  publication. 


Targeting  new  readers 

Newspaper  openings  were  far  more 
representative  of  1993  than  shutterings, 
however,  as  newspapers  intensified  their 
wooing  of  nontraditional  readers. 


Newspaper  crime  blotter 

Journalists  became  the  news  several 
times  during  1993. 

For  example,  most  of  the  nation  first 
heard  the  name  David  Koresh  when  a 
raid  by  federal  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To¬ 
bacco  and  Firearms  agents  went  tragi¬ 
cally  wrong  on  the  morning  of  Feb.  28. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  deaths  of  four 
agents  during  the  raid  came  bitter  accu¬ 
sations  —  including  a  lawsuit  filed  by 
an  ATE  agent  —  that  the  Waco  (Texas) 
Tribune -Herald  somehow  had  alerted 
members  of  Koresh’s  Branch  Davidians 
about  the  raid. 

However,  subsequent  investigations 
by  the  Society  of  Professional  Journal¬ 
ists  and  the  federal  government  not 
only  exonerated  the  newspaper  —  and 
other  journalists  present  at  the  raid  — 
but  praised  the  massive  investigative  re¬ 
porting  on  the  group  done  by  the 
45,000-circulation  paper’s  staff. 

In  New  York  City,  three  Colombians 


More  than  200  NABJ  members,  most  of  them  women,  stormed  out  of  the  convention 
when  Bushwick  Bill  of  the  Houston  rap  group  Qeto  Boys  hurled  invective  and 
profanity  at  a  woman  who  challenged  his  continual  descriptions  of  women  as 
“bitches”  and  “ho’s.”  Bushwick  Bill  (right)  later  quailed  under  a  tongue-lashing  from 
departing  NABJ  president  Sidmel  Estes-Sumpter  (left)  and  apologized. 


pleaded  guilty  and  another  was  awaiting 
trial  in  the  execution-style  murder  of 
Manuel  de  Dios  Unanue,  a  former  edi¬ 
tor  in  chief  of  El  Diario/La  Prensa  who 
reported  on  criminal  activities  of 
Colombia’s  cocaine  cartels. 

Federal  authorities  said  de  Dios  was 
killed  on  orders  from  leaders  of  the  Cali 
drug  cartel. 

Several  journalists  were  in  legal  trou¬ 
ble  during  1993. 

In  Chicago,  a  sports  clerk  at  the  Sun- 
Times  was  sentenced  to  30  years  in 
prison  for  sexual  activities  with  male 
teen-aged  high  school  athletes  whom 
he  met  while  writing  free-lance  articles 
for  the  paper. 

And  at  the  Tribune,  fired  associate 
subject  editor  Searle  “Ed”  Hawley,  55, 
was  sentenced  to  three  years  in  prison 
after  he  pleaded  guilty  to  having  sex 
with  teen-aged  boys  in  his  home. 

Five  top  marketing  executives  were 
accused  in  a  civil  lawsuit  of  running  a 
competing  direct-mail  advertising  com¬ 
pany  from  the  facilities  of  the  York 
(Pa.)  Newspaper  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
York  Dispatch  and  York  Daily  Record. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  incidents  of 
plagiarism  in  years  occurred  in  1993, 
when  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal 
lifted  a  copyrighted,  four-page  special 
section  from  the  student-run  State 
News  of  Michigan  State  University  in 
Lansing.  The  State  Journal's  version  in¬ 
cluded  the  typos,  odd  wordings  and  er¬ 
rors  of  the  college  paper’s  effort. 

State  Journal  editor  Zack  Binkley 
apologized  for  the  plagiarism  in  a  cor¬ 
rection  and  column.  He  blamed  a  series 
of  unintentional  errors. 


For  the  first  time,  minority  newsroom 
employment  climbed  above  10%  of  to¬ 
tal  jobs,  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  reported  in  1993. 

This  slow  progress,  however,  has 
done  little  to  boost  the  morale  of  black 
journalists. 

A  major  survey  by  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Black  Journalists  found  that 
black  journalists  and  their  bosses  oper¬ 
ate  from  sharply  different  mindsets  — 
to  the  point  that  one  in  three  blacks  is 
afraid  to  bring  up  race-related  issues  for 
fear  that  it  will  hurt  his  chances  for  ca¬ 
reer  advancement. 

NABJ’s  convention  made  industry 
news  for  that  survey  —  and  national 
headlines  for  a  session  on  hip-hop  mu¬ 
sic  that  set  off  a  furor. 

More  than  200  NABJ  members,  most 
of  them  women,  stormed  out  of  the 
convention  when  Bushwick  Bill  of  the 
Houston  rap  group  Geto  Boys  hurled 
invective  and  profanity  at  a  woman  who 
challenged  his  continual  descriptions  of 
women  as  “hitches”  and  “ho’s.” 

Bushwick  Bill,  who  is  a  dwarf,  later 
quailed  under  a  tongue-lashing  from 
departing  NABJ  president  Sidmel  Estes- 
Sumpter  and  apologized. 

NNA  moves 

AFTER  16  YEARS  in  downtown 
Washington,  the  National  Newspaper 
Association  in  December  moved  its 
headquarters  to  suburban  Arlington, 
Va. 

The  new  address  is  1525  Wilson 
Blvd.,  Suite  550,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 


Roy  Park’s  will 
benefits  foundation 

ROY  PARK  WILLED  a  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Park  Communications  me¬ 
dia  group  to  a  nonprofit  foundation 
which,  in  turn,  is  to  allow  employees 
with  at  least  three  years  of  service  to 
buy  stock  in  the  Ithaca,  N.Y.-based 
company. 

“I  believe  that  this  would  tend  to  en¬ 
courage  such  employees  to  devote  their 
best  efforts  to  the  improvement  of  the 
company  and  the  enhancement  of  the 
value  of  its  stock,”  Park  wrote  in  the 
will,  dated  Nov.  19,  1992. 

Park  died  Oct.  25  of  a  heart  attack  in 
New  York  City.  He  was  83. 

Park  owned  89%  of  the  shares  in  the 
company,  which  is  valued  at  $429  mil¬ 
lion.  He  willed  57%  of  his  shares,  equal 
to  51%  of  the  company  stock,  to  the 
Park  Foundation,  the  Ithaca  Journal  re¬ 
ported.  Park  left  much  of  the  rest  of  his 
stock  to  his  family. 

Beginning  in  1962,  Park  built  one  of 
the  nation’s  biggest  media  empires,  buy¬ 
ing  newspapers  and  broadcast  outlets  in 
smaller  cities  in  the  East  and  South. 
This  year,  Forbes  magazine  listed  him  as 
the  175th-richest  American  with  an  es¬ 
timated  worth  of  $550  million. 

Aside  from  the  foundation  and  his 
heirs,  the  biggest  chunk  that  Park  set 
aside  was  $750,000  for  Ithaca  College, 
where  the  school  of  communications  is 
named  for  him. 

He  also  left  $500,000  to  his  alma 
mater.  North  Carolina  State  University, 
for  a  scholarship  in  his  name;  $250,000 
in  a  trust  for  his  church.  First  Presbyter¬ 
ian  of  Ithaca;  and  $100,000  to  the 
Tompkins  County  United  Way. 

Park  decreed  that  most  of  his  wealth 
go  to  his  wife,  Dorothy;  his  children, 
Roy  Park  Jr.  and  Adelaide  Park  Corner; 
and  other  relatives. 

Dorothy  Park  has  assumed  her  hus¬ 
band’s  place  at  the  head  of  Park  Com¬ 
munications’  board  of  directors.  Park  Jr. 
has  joined  the  board. 

Park  Communications  owns  111 
newspapers,  nine  television  stations  and 
22  radio  stations.  —  AP 

Name  change 

THE  CHATTANOOGA  (TENN.) 
News-Free  Press  has  changed  its  name 
to  the  Chattanooga  Free  Press. 

The  paper  had  operated  under  the 
previous  name  for  52  years. 
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Financial  Outlook 

Newspaper  profits  rebounded  moderately  in  1993; 
prospects  are  good  for  slightly  faster  growth  this  year 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

“MORE  NEWS,  LESS  paper.” 

That  was  how  media  analyst  Allan 
Gottesman,  host  of  the  annual 
Paine  Webber  Media  Conference  in 
New  York  in  December,  described  the 
trend  gripping  the  newspaper  industry. 

He  summarized  views  expressed  by 
Robert  Johnson,  Newsday  president, 
publisher  and  CEO,  and  echoed  by 
other  newspaper  company  executives 
regarding  their  efforts  to  find  ways  for 
newspapers  to  enter  the  emerging  in¬ 
formation  superhighway. 

The  highway  doesn’t  yet  exist  but  it 
is  driving  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
investments.  Conceptually,  it  is  a  new 
way  to  get  news  and  information,  elec¬ 
tronically  on  a  screen,  and  to  transact 
hundreds  of  personal  and  commercial 
interactions  electronically. 

What  effect  the  nascent  new  infor¬ 
mation  order  will  have  is  entirely  spec¬ 
ulative.  But  newspaper  companies, 
fearing  that  the  glowing  cathode  ray 
tube  will  become  the  principal  means 
of  conveying  news  and  entertainment 
and  transacting  business,  feverishly  are 
buying  other  media  companies  and  in¬ 
vesting  in  new  ways  to  distribute  infor¬ 
mation  —  other  than  on  newsprint. 

Despite  the  preoccupation  at  the 
conference  with  long-term  prospects, 
the  first  order  of  business  for  news¬ 
papers  was  more  immediate:  rebuilding 
traditional  advertising  —  the  financial 
underpinning  of  the  $40  billion-a-year 
industry  —  amid  an  anemic  recovery 
from  the  worst  ad  slump  in  decades. 

Most  newspapers  already  have  re¬ 
duced  staffing  and  most  regions  are  ex¬ 
periencing  economic  recoveries  —  a 
major  exception  is  California.  The 
good  news  for  the  industry  is  that  with 
low  costs  —  including  newsprint  prices 
at  a  10-year  low  because  of  oversupply 
and  weak  demand,  newspaper  profits 
rebounded  modestly  last  year,  and 
prospects  were  good  for  slightly  faster 
growth  this  year. 

The  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  expects  spending  on  newspa- 


“Wie  are  being  approached  by  everything 
from  software  companies  to  information 
services  to  cable  companies  to  RBOCs 
(regional  Bell  operating  companies)  to 
talk  alliances.  The  challenge  is  deciding 
what  makes  sense.” 

—  Robert  Johnson,  president, 
publisher  and  CEO,  Newsday 

per  advertising  to  grow  6%  this  year, 
compared  with  about  4%  last  year  — 
but  the  pace  lags  behind  past  recover¬ 
ies  from  economic  downturns. 

Profits  remain  closely  tied  to  news¬ 
print  prices,  which  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  expected  to  increase  this  year  but 
to  remain  below  list  prices. 

Still,  newspapers’  long-term  pros¬ 
pects  focused  on  new  media.  Compa¬ 
nies  that  get  most  of  their  revenues 
from  newspapers  told  analysts  how 
they  are  exploring  ways  to  “leverage” 
their  franchises  by  expanding  into  oth¬ 
er  forms  of  information  delivery:  cable 
television,  electronic  newspapers  and 
multimedia  information  products. 

Without  exception,  newspaper  com¬ 
pany  executives  conceded  that  nobody 
knows  for  sure  how  the  information  fu¬ 
ture  will  pan  out.  Some  ventures  now 
under  way  will  fail,  as  others  will  suc¬ 
ceed,  before  information  highways  are 
built  and  new  ways  of  consuming  infor¬ 
mation  emerge.  Meanwhile,  news¬ 
papers  are  trying  to  remain  flexible, 
pursuing  various  possibilities. 

Executives  at  publicly  traded  news¬ 
paper  companies,  many  of  which  have 


interests  in  television,  radio,  cable  TV 
and  electronic  information  services, 
expressed  confidence  that  information 
—  the  “software”  that  newspapers  pro¬ 
duce  in  abundance  —  and  their  repu¬ 
tations  as  trusted  local  brand  names 
will  be  critical  to  their  success  in  the 
new  information  marketplace. 

As  Johnson  of  Newsday  said,  “The 
information  franchise  is  going  to  be 
the  key  to  the  future.” 

Johnson’s  vision 

Clearly,  Johnson  said,  much  has 
changed  since  the  expensive  lessons 
newspapers  learned  from  the  early  1980s 
failures  of  Times  Mirror  Co.’s  Gateway 
and  Knight-Ridder  Inc.’s  Viewtron 
videotex  developments.  The  electronic 
general  news  services  for  consumers 
flopped.  The  lessons,  he  said,  included 
stay  away  from  computer  hardware  and 
stay  with  the  local  newspaper. 

Unlike  the  failed  ventures,  more  re¬ 
cent  newspaper  company  ventures  into 
other  media  take  a  more  measured  ap¬ 
proach  and  exploit  ties  to  newspapers. 

At  most  newspapers,  the  “software” 
product  —  the  information  in  the  pa¬ 
per  —  accounts  for  just  10%  to  15%  of 
costs.  In  contrast,  in  cable  television, 
software  eats  up  30%  of  costs. 

In  Johnson’s  view,  newspapers  have  a 
10-  to  15-year  “transition  period”  to 
build  “electronic  franchises  to  replace 
or  supplement  print  franchises.” 

(In  an  interview  later,  Johnson  said 
he  did  not  expect  newspapers  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  other  media  but  that  some 
parts  of  them,  such  as  stock  listings, 
might  be  replaced  by  electronic  media 
provided  by  newspapers.) 

He  said  newspapers  will  have  to 
spend  more  on  software  because  com¬ 
munications  systems  will  be  able  to 
move  far  more  information  than  now 
appears  on  newsprint. 

The  challenge,  he  said,  will  be  to  in¬ 
crease  spending  on  software  and  to  low¬ 
er  manufacturing  and  distribution  costs 
to  make  the  “transition  to  the  new 
franchise  without  undermining  the  ex¬ 
isting  franchise.”  continues 
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“We  would  rather  sell  more  papers  to 
readers  so  we  can  sell  more  readers  to 
advertisers." 


—  Robert  Decherd,  chairman  and 
CEO,  A.H.  Belo  Corp. 


More  and  more,  Johnson  said,  news¬ 
papers  will  serve  as  an  “index  to  drive 
people  into  the  electronic  product.” 

Electronic  media  will  allow  news¬ 
papers  to  distribute  more  information, 
including  their  morgues,  and  to  charge 
hefty  prices,  he  said,  predicting  the  “lo¬ 
cal,  local  franchise”  will  get  stronger 
and  more  targeted. 

Notwithstanding  the  frenetic  pace  of 


media  companies  jockeying  for  posi¬ 
tion,  the  transition  by  newspapers  into 
electronic  media  will  take  far  longer 
than  anybody  envisioned,  Johnson  said. 

To  minimize  losses.  Times  Mirror  de¬ 
mands  that  any  electronic  project  make 
money  in  the  first  year,  and  all  have,  he 
said.  Its  arrangement  with  Prodigy,  the 
computer  service  owned  by  IBM  and 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  is  expected  to 
cost  nearly  $3  million  its  first  year  but 
to  turn  a  profit  the  second. 

Johnson  said  all  kinds  of  companies 
want  to  align  with  newspapers  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  their  local  information  fran¬ 
chises. 

“We  are  being  approached  by  every¬ 
thing  from  software  companies  to  infor¬ 
mation  services  to  cable  companies  to 


RBOCs  (regional  Bell  operating  com¬ 
panies)  to  talk  alliances,”  he  said.  “The 
challenge  is  deciding  what  makes 
sense.” 

A  spate  of  announcements  of  busi¬ 
ness  alliances  in  the  past  few  months 
widely  was  expected  to  continue. 

“We  haven’t  seen  anything  yet,”  John¬ 
son  said,  adding  that  he  expected  “very 
interesting  things  will  happen  in  the 
next  18  months.” 

While  nobody  specifically  mentioned 
buying  newspapers,  neither  was  any¬ 
body  publicly  retreating. 

Times  Mirror  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Dick  Schlosberg  III  conceded  that 
new  technologies  “are  exciting  and  offer 
hundreds  of  new  uses  and  services”  but 
added,  “We  expect  our  newspapers  to 
remain  solid  enterprises  for  many  years 
to  come.  So  on  your  way  to  the  digital 
superhighway,  don’t  forget  to  pick  up  a 
newspaper.” 

Newsprint  outlook 

In  the  short  run,  newsprint,  which 
typically  gobbles  up  25%  to  30%  of  a 
newspaper’s  total  cost  and  is  the  sec¬ 
ond-largest  expense  after  payroll,  heav¬ 
ily  affects  newspaper  profits.  But  for  the 
lowest  newsprint  prices  in  more  than  a 
decade,  newspaper  profits  would  have 
declined  even  more  in  the  past  couple 
of  years. 

Price  increases,  actually  cuts  in  the 
discount,  already  have  been  announced 
for  early  this  year.  But  that  does  not 


mean  that  prices  will  rise,  not  as  long  as 
supplies  outstrip  demand. 

Karen  Russell  Moreno,  purchasing 
vice  president  at  Gannett  Supply,  the 
purchasing  arm  of  the  largest  U.S. 
newspaper  company  and  the  world’s 
largest  newsprint  buyer,  anticipated 
that  Gannett’s  consumption  will  in¬ 
crease  1%  this  year,  with  10%  of  the  to¬ 
tal  coming  from  offshore  suppliers. 

Worldwide,  the  newsprint  industry’s 
capacity  to  produce  exceeds  demand  by 
4.2  million  metric  tons  this  year, 
Moreno  said. 

In  North  America,  capacity  exceeds 
consumption  by  about  800,000  metric 
tons.  That  oversupply,  with  weak  de¬ 
mand,  has  caused  North  American  pro¬ 
ducers  to  lose  more  than  $3  billion  in 


Boston  Qlobe  publisher  William  Taylor 
expects  the  paper  to  continue  to  benefit 
this  year  from  retail  store  openings  and 
expansions  and  expects  revenue  in  all  ad 
categories  to  increase. 


three  years. 

The  losses  have  driven  manufacturers 
to  close  mills,  temporarily  and  perma¬ 
nently,  and  to  sell  stock  in  their  compa¬ 
nies. 

“Undoubtedly,  we  are  witnessing  the 
first  stages  of  an  industry  undergoing 
structural  change,”  Moreno  said,  adding 
that  the  future  impact  on  newspapers 
was  uncertain. 

Current  list  prices  are  $685  a  metric 
ton  on  the  East  Coast,  $630  on  the 
West  Coast,  but  with  steep  discounting, 
actual  transaction  prices  between  $450 
and  $490  are  common. 

In  the  East,  an  announced  7%  cut  in 
the  discount  will  amount  to  a  $44.10 
per  ton,  or  11%,  price  increase  in 
March,  Moreno  said.  The  announced 
increase  was  lower  in  the  West. 

Whether  the  hikes  take  hold  —  or 
fail,  as  they  have  for  at  least  a  year  —  is 
up  to  the  market. 

Either  way,  newspapers  were  antici¬ 
pating  price  increases  of  about  5%  to 
10%. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  presenta¬ 
tions  by  the  eight  publicly  traded  news¬ 
paper  companies  to  address  the  confer¬ 
ence: 

A.H.  BELO 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  expected  to  close 
1993  with  24.7%  higher  per-share  earn¬ 
ings,  to  $2.37,  despite  a  slight  dip  in  ad 
linage  in  November  at  its  flagship  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  Neivs. 


More  and  more,  Johnson  said,  newspapers  will 
serve  as  an  “index  to  drive  people  into  the 
electronic  product.” 
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ing  left  more  potential  for  good  news 
than  bad,  he  added. 

A  $50  million  capital  budget  this 
year  includes  TV  station  upgrades  and 
added  Morning  News  color  capacity  to 
meet  advertiser  demand. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  —  its  $1 
billion  acquisition  of  Affiliated  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.  added  the  Boston  Globe  to  its 
lineup  —  expected  to  finish  1993  with 
higher  earnings,  excluding  special 
charges. 

Not  counting  nonrecurring  items  in 
both  years,  the  company  expected  1993 
earnings  per  share  of  70^  to  800,  up 
from  660  in  1992. 

The  flagship  New  York  Times  report¬ 
ed  that  linage  growth  of  5.4%  in  Octo¬ 
ber  was  accelerating  in  November.  It 
expected  fourth-quarter  linage  to  in¬ 
crease  6%  but  linage  for  the  year  to  be 
unchanged  from  1992.  The  Globe’s  1993 
ad  volume  was  up  7%. 

But  president  and  chief  operating  of-  contracts  to  extend  through  the  year 
freer  Lance  Primis  cautioned  that  it  was  2000. 

too  early  to  declare  the  ad  slump  ended  In  Boston,  Globe  publisher  William 
because  the  same  spike  occurred  in  Taylor  reported  a  “slow  but  steady”  eco- 
fourth  quarter  1992  only  to  collapse  nomic  recovery  and  a  revitalized  retail 


In  an  unusual  venture  that  he  only 
vaguely  outlined,  Knight-Ridder 
president  Tony  Ridder  announced  an 
experiment  to  use  newspapers  to  develop 
a  video  news  product. 


“I  think  we  are  beginning  to  demonstrate 
some  rather  healthy  trends.” 

—  Peter  Kann, 
chairman  and  CEO, 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc. 


“We  expect  our  newspapers  to  remain  solid 
enterprises  for  many  years  to  come.  So  on  your 
way  to  the  digital  superhighway,  don’t  forget  to 
pick  up  a  newspaper.” 
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Nem(>apers  u>ill  remain  valuable 
franchises  as  they  evolve  to  “find  new 
ways"  to  serve  readers  and  advertisers, 
said  Michael  Pulitzer,  Pulitzer 
Publishing  Co.'s  chairman,  president  and 
CEO. 


to  ad  inserts,  and,  despite  rate  increas¬ 
es,  also  raised  circulation  slightly. 

The  company’s  sports  and  leisure 
magazines  chalked  up  a  record  year  in 
ad  pages  and  circulation  growth,  but 
advertising  volume  declined  at  Family 
Circle  and  McCall’s. 

Broadcasting  and  information  ser¬ 
vices  both  had  higher  revenues  and 
profits. 

Newsprint  manufacturing  suffered 
continued  losses,  which  were  expected 
into  1994. 

Times  is  optimistic  about  newspapers 
in  1994  because  of  labor  savings  at  its 
plant  in  Edison,  N.J.,  and  anticipated 
higher  ad  volume  at  the  Times,  Globe 
and  regional  papers,  said  David 
Gorham,  senior  vice  president  and 
chief  financial  officer. 

Taylor  expected  that  the  Globe  will 
continue  to  benefit  this  year  from  retail 
store  openings  and  expansions.  He  ex¬ 
pected  revenue  in  all  ad  categories  to 
rise  this  year  as  well  as  ad  volume  and 
price. 

Capital  spending  is  estimated  at  $100 
million  this  year,  up  from  $86  million 
last  year  and  $47  million  in  1992.  If  the 
Times  goes  forward  with  a  second  new 
production  plant,  in  Queens,  which 
would  allow  daily  color,  zoning  and  in¬ 
serts,  the  project  would  add  $280  mil¬ 
lion  to  capital  spending  between  1994 


and  1996,  Gorham  said. 

Primis  said  the  company  was  staking 
its  future  on  being  a  “provider  and 
packager  of  information”  and  planned 
to  “become  a  player  in  the  new  elec¬ 
tronic  world.”  It  is  “open  to  creative 
partnerships,”  he  said,  and  ready  “for  a 
big  electronic  deal  should  one  come 
along.” 

TIMES  MIRROR 
Times  Mirror  Co.  expected  1993 
earnings  to  increase  despite  the  eco¬ 
nomic  slump  plaguing  its  flagship  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

Chairman  and  CEO  Robert  Erburu 
said  operating  earnings,  excluding  spe¬ 
cial  items,  declined  through  most  of  last 
year,  with  some  improvements  in  the 
fourth  quarter.  He  anticipated  “chal¬ 
lenging  and  difficult”  conditions  this 
year  for  most  operations  but  “continued 
progress”  at  the  company’s  Eastern  pa¬ 
pers,  including  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
Newsday  and  Hartford  Courant. 

The  company  has  invested  heavily  in 
cable  television  and  professional  pub¬ 
lishing  while  divesting  its  television  in¬ 
terests.  It  now  gets  28%  of  its  revenues, 
more  than  $1  billion,  and  50%  of  its 
operating  profit  from  professional  pub¬ 
lishing. 

Still,  said  Richard  Schlosberg,  Times 
Mirror’s  new  executive  vice  president 
and  successor  to  David  Laventhol  as 
Times  publisher,  newspapers  bring  in 
more  than  $2  billion  in  revenues  a  year. 

Eastern  papers  built  1993  revenues 
6%  to  7%,  but  a  3%  to  4%  decline  at 
the  Times  left  newspaper  revenues  flat. 
Operating  profit  margins  remain  below 
targeted  double-digit  levels. 

In  newspaper  cost  cutting  during  the 
past  three  years,  staffing  has  declined 
by  almost  20%,  or  the  equivalent  of 
more  than  3,000  full-time  jobs,  mainly 
at  bigger  papers.  Staffing  last  year  de¬ 
clined  6%  from  1992. 

Schlosberg  said  newsprint  costs  de¬ 
clined  last  year  as  price  hikes  of  1%  to 
2%  were  offset  by  lower  consumption. 

The  hard-hit  Times  has  lost  $150  mil¬ 
lion  in  revenue  since  its  1990  peak, 
80%  of  it  in  the  profitable  classified 
category.  In  1993,  revenues  slid  for  the 
third  straight  year,  with  ad  revenues 
down  5%  to  date,  including  classified 
down  9%. 

The  Times  cut  costs  2%  last  year, 
with  staffing  25%  below  its  peak.  Fur¬ 
ther  cuts  are  pending  and  a  charge  for 
staff  reduction  will  reduce  fourth-quar¬ 
ter  earnings. 

Times  linage  was  improving  in  the 


Nicholas  Penniman  TV,  senior  vice 
president  in  charge  of  Pulitzer 
newspapers,  said  the  company  continues 
to  experiment  with  interactive 
information  systems,  but  “for  the  short 
run,  our  future  lies  in  ‘targeting’  — 
delivering  desired  population  segments  in 
a  cost-effective  manner.” 


fourth  quarter,  but  economists  predict¬ 
ed  no  real  improvement  until  late  1994, 
at  the  earliest,  in  the  worst  California 
economy  since  World  War  II. 

Nevertheless,  Schlosberg  said,  retail 
and  national  advertising  in  the  Times 
has  gained  market  share. 

In  the  East,  cost  cuts  during  four 
years  and  improved  ad  volume  led  to  a 
higher  operating  profits  and  margins. 
Cost  cuts  and  higher  ad  volumes  have 
led  to  “a  real  recovery  in  margins  and 
operating  performance,”  especially  at 
Newsday,  he  said. 

Ad  revenues  at  the  Eastern  papers 
were  2.3%  higher  through  October.  Oc¬ 
tober  ad  revenues  climbed  above  7% 
and  profit  margins  were  in  the  middle 
to  high  teens. 

Times  Mirror  magazines  did  not  have 
higher  revenues  in  1993  but  operating 
profit  margins  increased. 

The  revenue  outlook  this  year  was 
“cautious”  because  of  California,  but 
Schlosberg  anticipated  “modest”  rev¬ 
enue  increases  at  newspapers  and  “sub¬ 
stantial”  profit  gains. 

Eastern  papers  plan  ad  rate  hikes  of 
about  4%  this  year  and  are  expected  to 
outperform  the  Times,  where  cost  cut¬ 
ting  remains  imperative  to  increasing 
profit  margins  and  where  ad  growth  de¬ 
pends  on  the  economy. 

Newspaper  circulation  is  not  expect¬ 
ed  to  grow. 
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“An  understanding  of  both  data 
management  and  manipulation 
technologies  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
become  the  information  utility  in  our 
local  markets.” 

—  Charles  Brumback,  chairman  and 
CEO,  Tribune  Co. 


Schlosberg  anticipated  that  news¬ 
print  transaction  prices  would  rise  5% 
to  11%  this  year,  Times  Mirror’s  negoti¬ 
ated  prices  would  he  below  that  spread 
and  its  newsprint  expenses  would  in¬ 
crease  just  1%  to  2%  if  consumption  re¬ 
mains  soft. 

Plans  call  for  $100  million  in  capital 
spending  on  newspapers. 

Expenses  for  wages  and  salaries  were 
not  expected  to  change  this  year. 

The  Times  has  redesigned  its  Span- 
ish-language  weekly,  Nuestro  Tiempo, 
which  goes  to  a  targete'^'  audience  of 
400,000  people  who  don’t  get  the 
Times,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  prof¬ 
itable  in  its  first  year. 

In  electronic  services,  the  Times  of¬ 
fers  900-number  personal  ads  by  phone, 
an  auto  phone  service,  an  advertising- 
supported  phone  information  service 
plus  several  fax  services. 

On-line  information  services  are 
scheduled  to  expand  this  year  as  the 
Times  and  Newsday  go  on  Prodigy. 

In  a  new  unit,  under  vice  president 
Ann  Dilworth,  Times  Mirror  is  devel¬ 
oping  specialty,  theme-based  television 
stations  and  interactive,  multimedia 
products  for  education  and  entertain¬ 
ment. 

KNIGHT-RIDDER 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  chief  executive 
James  Batten  appeared  well  recovered 


from  a  serious  auto  accident  in  October 
when  he  delivered  a  brief  videotaped 
message  at  the  December  conference. 
Dressed  casually  and  sitting  at  a  desk, 
he  said  he  expected  a  100%  recovery. 
He  led  a  board  meeting  in  December. 

Tony  Ridder,  president  and  acting 
chief  executive,  said  the  Miami-based 
company  expected  to  finish  1993  with 
net  earnings  equal  to  or  up  slightly  from 
$2.65  a  share  in  1992. 

Chief  financial  officer  Ross  Jones  ex¬ 
pected  1993  revenues  of  $2.5  billion, 
5%  to  6%  more  than  in  1992,  with 
newspapers  accounting  for  more  than 
$2  billion,  up  3%  to  4%.  Newspaper  op¬ 
erating  profit  margins  remain  “quite 
healthy,”  he  said. 

Revenues  from  business  information 
services  grew  14%  during  the  year  to 
$440  million,  including  the  newly  ac¬ 
quired  Data-Star  unit  in  Europe. 

Ridder  said  newspaper  ad  revenues, 
which  fell  short  of  expectations,  grew 
2%  to  3%,  with  classified  up  6%,  retail 
up  more  than  1%  and  general  down 
4%.  Circulation  revenues  increased 
3.5%  on  the  strength  of  price  hikes. 
Operating  profit  growth  was  in  low  sin¬ 
gle  digits,  as  newspaper  costs  rose  more 
than  3%,  including  newsprint  expenses 
up  5%  and  about  100  fewer  full-time 
employees.  The  1%  drop  was  the  sev¬ 
enth  annual  decline. 

Philadelphia  newspapers  had  a 
“tough”  1993,  Ridder  said.  Higher  costs 


USA  Today  has  made  money  for  10 
months  and  is  “well  in  the  block.” 

—  John  Curley,  chairman  and  CEO, 
Qannett  Co.  Inc. 


Gannett  Co.  Inc.  in  Detroit  increased 
ad  revenues  4%  to  5%  as  costs  declined, 
raising  profits  “significantly”  the  second 
year  in  a  row,  with  further  gains  expect¬ 
ed  this  year,  Ridder  said. 

“We  think  there  may  be  a  rebound  in 
the  economy  —  and  I  think  it  has  start¬ 
ed  —  but  the  majority  of  economists 
seem  to  think  the  full  impact  won’t  oc¬ 
cur  until  the  second  half  of  the  year  and 


Curley  called  the  fabled  information  superhighway 
“still  a  big  blue  sky  at  this  juncture,”  at  least 
compared  with  the  solid  demand  for  a  complete 
newspaper  package  for  500  or  less. 


of  moving  to  a  new  plant  and  ad  rev¬ 
enue  less  than  2%  higher  added  up  to 
lower  operating  profits,  but  he  forecast 
a  “dramatic”  rebound  this  year. 

The  Miami  Herald  had  a  “very  good” 
1993,  with  profits  up  in  middle  single 
digits  from  a  strong  1992.  Gains  in  retail 
and  classified  outstripped  sluggish  na¬ 
tional  advertising. 

Ad  revenue  growth  of  just  1.5%  de¬ 
pressed  profits  somewhat  at  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  News,  which  remained 
the  company’s  No.  2  earner.  Filling  the 
gap  left  by  the  closure  of  the  Peninsula 
Times  Tribune,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  raised 
costs  4%  to  5%,  and  Ridder  expected 
higher  earnings  this  year. 

The  joint  newspaper  operation  with 


that  it  will  be  fairly  moderate,”  Jones 
said. 

He  projected  companywide  revenue 
to  grow  5%  to  6%,  with  newspapers  up 
4%  to  5%  and  business  information  up 
11%  this  year. 

Salary  expenses  were  budgeted  4% 
higher  for  a  work  force  unchanged  in 
size. 

Newsprint  expenses  were  budgeted 
to  increase  3%  to  4%.  Losses  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  from  the  company’s 
interest  in  the  Ponderay  newsprint 
company. 

With  newspaper  employment  slip¬ 
ping  another  1%  or  so  and  costs  rising 
about  2%,  newspaper  operating  profits 
should  grow  in  the  midteens,  Ridder 
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projected.  He  forecast  that  circulation 
revenue  would  rise  more  than  4%  and 
miscellaneous  revenue  would  be  18% 
higher. 

In  new  ventures,  Ridder  said  on-line 
information  projects  —  with  America 
Online  at  the  Mercury  News'  Merc 
Center,  which  has  5,100  subscribers, 
and  with  CompuServe  at  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  —  will  continue  as  will  more 
far-reaching  research  into  delivering 
news  on  notebook-like  computers. 

A  phone-based  automobile  classified 
shopping  service  will  expand  from  the 
Herald  to  four  other  papers  this  year. 

In  an  unusual  venture  that  he  only 
vaguely  outlined,  Ridder  announced  an 
experiment  to  use  newspapers  to  devel¬ 
op  a  video  news  product.  With  a  sepa¬ 
rate  staff,  the  venture  would  not  have 
newspaper  reporters  carry  video  cam¬ 
eras  hut  might  put  them  on  camera,  he 
said.  Convinced  of  demand  for  in- 
depth,  newspaper-style  reporting  on 
video,  Ridder  said  a  newspaper  test 
would  be  announced  within  weeks. 

Print  will  remain  “vitally  important 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  [but]  video’s 
appeal  as  a  means  for  customers  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  use  information  will  grow,” 
Ridder  said.  “As  a  consequence,  we 
want  to  learn  to  present  our  valuable 
local  content  in  a  video  format.” 


Knight -Ridder  also  announced  a  ten¬ 
tative  agreement  to  acquire  Technimet- 
rics  Inc.,  which  creates  global  financial 
databases.  The  New  York-based  compa¬ 
ny  was  founded  in  1968,  employs  90 
people  and  takes  in  revenues  of  more 
than  $13  million  a  year. 

DOW  JONES  &  CO. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.,  corporate  par¬ 
ent  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  projected 
that  1993  net  earnings  would  jump  as 
much  as  41.5%  from  a  year  earlier. 

Chairman  and  CEO  Peter  Kann  an¬ 
ticipated  1993  per-share  net  earnings  of 
$1.46  to  $1.50,  compared  with  $1.06  in 
1992.  Excluding  special  items  in  1992, 
earnings  were  expected  to  grow  18%. 

Profits  were  bolstered  by  “solid  rev¬ 
enue  and  operating  income  gains” 
throughout  the  company,  Kann  said. 
Coupled  with  1992  earnings  up  21%,  he 
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said,  “I  think  we  are  beginning  to 
demonstrate  some  rather  healthy 
trends.” 

Dow  Jones,  which  derives  25%  of 
revenues  and  35%  of  operating  profits 
overseas,  said  all  international  opera¬ 
tions  improved  earnings. 

President  and  chief  operating  officer 
Ken  Burrenga  said  operating  income 
from  the  Journal,  Barron's  and  other 
business  publications  grew  20%  last 
year,  following  a  40%  hike  in  1992,  on 
the  power  of  higher  ad  linage,  up  4%  at 
the  Journal,  and  6%  revenue  growth. 
Expenses  grew  3%,  thanks  to  low 
newsprint  costs. 

The  Journal’s  circulation  grew  slight¬ 
ly,  despite  a  7%  price  hike.  The  Asian 
Journal  was  expected  to  be  “solidly  prof¬ 
itable”  in  1993,  and  the  European  Jour¬ 
nal’s  losses  were  expected  to  decline,  as 
both  gained  readers  for  a  combined  to¬ 
tal  of  more  than  100,000,  Burrenga  said. 

Barron’s  circulation  gained  5%  and 
ad  linage  grew  7%,  boosting  operating 
profit  50%. 

In  the  business  information  unit, 
which  earns  more  than  half  of  its  rev¬ 
enue  outside  the  United  States,  revenue 
grew  6.3%  at  Dow  Jones/Telerate  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  year. 

The  Journal  last  year  launched  spe¬ 
cial  news  and  advertising  sections  in 


Texas  and  Hong  Kong.  It  started  a  Euro¬ 
pean  business  magazine  inserted  into 
the  European  Journal  and,  with  Ameri¬ 
can  City  Business  Journals,  started  a 
monthly  business  magazine  for  entre¬ 
preneurs. 

SmartMoney,  the  personal  finance 
magazine  partnership  with  Hearst 
Corp.,  went  monthly  in  the  fall,  ahead 
of  schedule,  and  is  Hearst’s  most  suc¬ 
cessful  launch  ever,  Burrenga  said. 

The  business  information  services 
unit  announced  the  first  stage  of  an 
electronic  version  of  the  Journal  called 
Personal  Journal.  Dow  Jones  added  the 
New  York  Times  to  its  services.  It  start¬ 
ed  Asia  Business  News,  the  continent’s 
first  business  news  channel,  with  two 
other  companies.  And  it  has  launched 
Dow  Jones  Investor  Network,  which  de¬ 
livers  live  and  taped  news  conferences 
and  interviews  with  business  leaders  to 


the  computers  of  business  executives. 
Interviews  are  recorded  in  conjunction 
with  Journal  reporters.  The  service 
costs  $750  a  month. 

In  1994,  Kann  said,  Dow  Jones  ex¬ 
pects  no  help  from  the  economy  in  gen¬ 
erating  higher  revenues  and  profits,  but 
it  does  anticipate  modest  linage  growth 
in  the  Journal  and  Ottaway  papers. 
Plus,  it  is  planning  to  launch  an  inter¬ 
active,  multimedia  edition  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Burrenga  anticipated  advertising 
price  increases  of  4%  and  said  higher 
volume  will  build  revenue  for  business 
publications  this  year.  He  predicted  that 
financial  advertising  in  the  Journal 
would  grow  but  slower  than  last  year. 

A  33%  increase  in  capital  spending, 
to  $200  million,  includes  $50  million 
for  color  press  equipment  so  the  Journal 
can  offer  four-color  advertising,  not 
news  content,  within  the  next  few 
years. 

PULITZER  PUBLISHING 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.,  with  proper¬ 
ties  including  the  flagship  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  two  other  dailies  and 
nine  TV  stations,  announced  a  $5  mil¬ 
lion  investment  in  a  33%  stake  in  RXL 
Communications,  a  five-year-old  com¬ 
pany  that  broadcasts  educational  mate¬ 
rials  to  schools  throughout  the  country. 

In  January,  the  Washington  state- 
based  company  will  be  renamed  RXL 
Pulitzer.  The  deal,  which  will  have  min¬ 
imal  financial  impact,  has  “clear  poten¬ 
tial  for  significant  long-term  growth,” 
said  Michael  Pulitzer,  chairman,  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO. 

Pulitzer,  whose  company  gets  65%  of 
its  revenues  from  newspapers,  said  the 
recent  purchase  of  TV  stations  in  Or¬ 
lando  and  Des  Moines  reflects  the  be¬ 
lief  that  TV  stations  “are  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  very  attractive  businesses, 
with  reasonable  growth  prospects  and 
strong  margins.” 

Newspapers  will  remain  valuable 
franchises  as  they  evolve  to  “find  new 
ways”  to  serve  readers  and  advertisers, 
he  said. 

Nicholas  Penniman  IV,  senior  vice 
president  in  charge  of  newspapers,  said 
the  company  continues  to  experiment 
with  interactive  information  systems, 
but  “for  the  short  run,  our  future  lies  in 
‘targeting’  —  delivering  desired  popula¬ 
tion  segments  in  a  cost-effective  man¬ 
ner.” 

The  Post-Dispatch;  Arizona  Daily 
Star,  Tucson;  and  Daily  Southtown,  in 
the  Chicago  suburbs,  all  distribute 
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“This  year’s  hype  is  next  year’s  reality.  You  can’t 
wait  for  it  to  become  reality  because  by  the  time  it 
becomes  clear,  it’s  going  to  be  too  late.” 


T 


zoned  editions  to  subscribers  and  non- 
subscribers. 

In  cost  management,  the  Post'Dis' 
patch  cut  production  shifts  by  15%  in 
1992  and  attrition  is  reducing  staffing  in 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  Penniman  said. 
Newsprint  expenses  were  up  about  $4 
million  so  far  in  1993. 

Still  the  Post'Dispatch’s  earnings  af¬ 
ter  nine  months  declined  15%  because 
of  higher  costs  for  paper  and  staff.  Ad 
linage  was  running  3.3%  higher,  with 
retail  up  4.1%  and  classified  up  6%. 

Part-run  linage  was  surging  50%  as  a 
result  of  targeting,  which  last  year 
helped  the  paper  win  a  long  battle  to 
regain  national  supermarket  advertising 
from  suburban  papers  and  direct  mail¬ 
ers. 

Penniman  said  the  paper  has  made 
“virtually  no  progress”  in  34  meetings 
since  its  contract  expired  in  March  with 
its  largest  union,  the  Newspaper  Guild. 
The  company  is  “determined”  to 
rewrite  the  Guild’s  contract,  he  said. 

The  Daily  Star  lifted  circulation  3% 
daily  and  Sunday  and  raised  full-run 
advertising  linage  2%  through  most  of 
last  year,  with  classified  up  5.9%  and  re¬ 
tail  down  1.3%.  Penniman  expected 
substantial  gains  from  the  opening  of 
trade. 

Along  with  the  Daily  Southtoiun's 
name  change  and  shift  to  morning  cy¬ 
cle,  it  started  audiotex  services  that  it 
hopes  will  aid  circulation  and  market¬ 
ing.  Daily  circulation  gained  nearly  3% 
to  53,000  and  Sunday  slipped  a  bit  to 
61,000.  Ad  revenues  were  running  6% 
ahead  of  1992. 

The  company  raised  ad  rates  last  year 
only  in  its  strongest  market,  Tucson, 
but  all  three  papers  are  raising  rates  this 
year. 

Penniman  said  the  Post-Dispatch’s 
two-year-old  computer  information  ser¬ 
vice  is  “clearly  a  niche  business.”  It  gets 
high  usage  but  from  a  limited  number 
of  people.  Partly  because  of  low  fees,  it 
will  lose  money  for  some  time  but  is  a 
valuable  research  and  development  pro¬ 
ject,  he  said. 

TRIBUNE 

Despite  the  “stop  and  go”  economy 
in  1993,  Tribune  Co.,  founded  on  its 
flagship  Chicago  Tribune,  expected 
higher  profits  during  the  year,  mainly 
from  strong  performance  by  media  busi¬ 
nesses. 

And  the  fourth  quarter  was  shaping 
up  even  better,  with  double-digit  media 
revenue  gains  in  November. 

A  raft  of  acquisitions  and  invest- 
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ments  in  various  media  in  the  past  year 
is  part  of  a  long-term  strategy  to  “play 
the  new  media  game”  by  expanding  the 
company’s  technological  capabilities, 
chairman  and  CEO  Charles  Brumback 
said,  while  specializing  in  developing 
and  acquiring  information  and  enter¬ 
tainment  content,  packaging  it  and  dis¬ 
tributing  it. 

He  outlined  a  future  in  which  news¬ 
papers  become  “the  gateway”  to  unlim¬ 
ited  information,  transmitted  on  news¬ 
print  or  any  other  way  that  people  want 
it. 

That  strategy  has  included  investing 
almost  $200  million  in  acquisitions  and 
business  development  since  1992  —  in¬ 
vestments  yielding  an  expected  $190 
million  in  revenue  this  year,  executives 
said.  Another  $200  million  is  budgeted 
for  potential  acquisitions  this  year. 

John  Madigan,  president  and  CEO  of 
Tribune’s  six  daily  papers,  accounting 
for  half  of  the  company’s  operating  prof¬ 
it,  said  the  fourth  quarter  was  showing 
strong  advertising  gains.  Newspaper  ad 
revenues  gained  6.6%  in  November. 
Circulation  revenues  were  up  5%  after 
nine  months. 

He  said  the  company  cut  351  jobs 
since  1990  while  stepping  up  internal 
development  of  new  products. 

Madigan’s  unit  acquired,  along  with 
Contemporary  Books  and  Comptons, 
an  expanded  mission  and  a  new  name: 
Tribune  Publishing,  eliminating  the 
“newspaper.” 

In  a  “record  year”  for  Tribune  Broad¬ 
casting,  president  and  CEO  James 
Dowdle  announced  in  November  a  $25 
million  purchase  of  WLVI-TV  in 
Boston,  the  company’s  eighth  indepen¬ 
dent  station,  positioning  it  in  five  of  the 
top  six  U.S.  markets.  Plans  call  for  more 
acquisitions  of  major-market  indepen¬ 
dent  stations. 

Its  ChicagoLand  cahle-TV  news 
channel,  broadcast  from  the  Tribune 
newsroom  with  newspaper  reporters  on 
camera,  will  become  the  largest  local 
cable  news  operation  in  January,  with 
1.2  million  homes.  It  is  expected  to 
make  a  profit  in  four  years.  Its  print- 
video  collaboration  “could  be  one  as¬ 
pect  of  a  local-market  news  service,” 
Dowdle  said. 

Dowdle  said  Tribune  TV  stations 
boosted  profit  margins  to  17%  last  year, 
from  13%  six  years  ago.  Margins  would 
have  been  higher  but  for  development 
projects,  he  said.  He  predicted  that 
1994  broadcast  revenues  would  grow 
8%. 

At  QUNO,  the  Canadian  newsprint 


manufacturer  in  which  Tribune  retains 
a  59%  interest  after  an  initial  public  of¬ 
fering  last  year,  losses  declined  because 
of  an  average  7%  increase  in  selling 
prices. 

Tribune  also  has  invested  in  and  is 
distributing  on  America  Online,  the 
growing  computer  network  that  carries 
the  Chicago  Tribune  on  Chicago  On¬ 
line,  Ticketmaster  and  a  computer  gro¬ 
cery  shopping  service  called  Peapod. 

This  year,  plans  call  for  the  rollout  on 
America  Online  of  Florida  Online, 
which  will  carry  the  Orlando  Sentinel. 

Last  year.  Tribune  invested  in  Picture 
Network  International,  a  computerized 
distributor  of  photos,  and  StarSight,  an 
on-screen  television  program  listing. 
With  Time  Warner,  it  is  experimenting 
with  an  interactive  cable-TV  service  in 
Orlando  called  Full  Service  Network.  It 
also  made  a  “major”  investment  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  direct-marketing  database  center 
to  help  its  business  units  and  advertisers 
target  customers. 

Projections  call  for  media  businesses 
to  improve  earnings  again  this  year,  as 
the  economy  grows  at  the  expected  rate 
of  3%  to  3.5%. 

Information  companies  can’t  wait  to 
develop  new  media  capabilities,  Brum¬ 
back  said,  because  “this  year’s  hype  is 
next  year’s  reality.  You  can’t  wait  for  it 
to  become  reality  because  by  the  time  it 
becomes  clear,  it’s  going  to  be  too  late.” 

GANNETT  CO. 

The  largest  U.S.  newspaper  company, 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  expected  1993  net 
earnings  near  its  1989  record  of  $397.5 
million,  or  $2.70  a  share. 

Revenues  below  expectations  were 
offset  by  lower-than-expected  costs, 
chairman  and  CEO  John  Curley  said. 

Revenues  were  expected  to  grow  4% 
to  $3.6  billion,  with  operating  income 
up  13%  to  $700  million  during  the  year. 

USA  Today,  the  national  daily 
founded  by  former  chairman  and  CEO 
A1  Neuharth  in  1982,  will  turn  its  first 
yearly  profit,  he  said.  USA  Today  has 
made  money  for  10  months  and  is  “well 
in  the  black,”  Curley  said,  refusing  to 
disclose  how  much. 

USA  Today's  annual  ad  revenue 
gained  9%  —  with  the  help  of  $6  mil¬ 
lion  from  new  “ear”  ads  on  section 
fronts  —  to  about  $170  million,  and  cir¬ 
culation  increased  2.5%  to  1.9  million. 
Ads  rates  will  rise  4%  this  year,  and  vol¬ 
ume  will  grow  modestly,  following  a 
13%  gain  during  two  years. 

(See  Financial  on  page  68) 
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Ad  Growth  May 

Speed  Up  In  ’94 

After  modest  gains  in  1993,  ad  forecasters  and  newspaper  execs 
are  predicting  larger  increases  in  ad  spending  this  year 


Robert  Coen,  senior  vice  president 
and  forecaster  at  the  New  York  ad  firm 
McCann-Erickson,  predicted  that  total 
U.S.  ad  spending  would  grow  6.3%  this 
year  to  $146.8  billion,  thanks  to  help 
from  an  improving  economy,  the  Win¬ 
ter  Olympics  and  added  political  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“The  media  marketplace  seems  to 
be  firming  up,”  he  said. 

Assuming  that  the  U.S.  economy 
expands  at  the  same  2.8%  pace  as  last 
year,  Coen  predicted  that  spending  on 
local  newspaper  advertising  would  in¬ 
crease  6.5%  this  year  to  $30.1  billion. 
That  compares  with  a  4.2%  gain  in 

1993  —  the  first  time  in  five  years  that 
newspaper  ad  growth  outpaced  infla¬ 
tion,  which  was  rated  about  2.9%  last 
year. 

“The  U.S.  advertising  outlook  for 

1994  is  clearly  brighter  than  it  has 
been  for  years,”  he  said.  The  restructur¬ 
ing  that  has  delayed  the  ad  rebound 
typical  after  recessions  “appears  to 
have  been  completed,  and  the  long- 
awaited  post-recession  boom  .  .  .  could 
be  about  ready  to  appear.” 

Coen  said  historical  trends  pointed 
to  even  larger  1994  gains,  but  he  fore¬ 
cast  conservatively  because  recent 
trends  “have  been  noticeably  different 
from  those  of  the  past,  and  caution 
suggests  that  instead  of  a  boom  next 
year,  we  should  more  realistically  look 
for  moderately  better  results.” 

Ad  spending  in  1993  fell  short  of  his 
prediction  of  a  6.9%  gain,  he  said,  be¬ 
cause  the  economy  failed  to  perform  as 
expected.  Similarly,  his  year-ago  fore¬ 
cast  that  local  newspaper  ad  spending 
would  rise  8%,  ahead  of  all  other  me¬ 
dia,  significantly  overshot  the  4.2% 
pace. 

National  advertising,  after  a  5.6% 
gain  in  1993,  will  increase  6.5%  this 
year  to  $85.5  billion,  according  to 
Coen’s  forecast,  and  spending  by  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  on  print  will  grow 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 


AFTER  MODEST  GAINS  last  year, 
advertising  forecasters  and  newspaper 
company  executives  predicted  larger, 
but  still  not  booming,  gains  in  ad 
spending  in  1994. 

While  hoping  that  fourth  quarter 
1993  momentum  would  build  this  year 
—  and  put  a  stake  in  the  heart  of  a 
four-year  slump  from  which  the  indus¬ 
try  fitfully  has  been  trying  to  escape, 
newspaper  companies  took  nothing  re¬ 
garding  the  economy  for  granted.  They 
were  budgeting  conservatively,  assum¬ 
ing  little  if  any  economic  improve¬ 
ment. 

U.S.  advertising  fell  short  of  most 
forecasts  in  1993,  but  its  approximate 
5.2%  growth  exceeded  inflation. 

Improving  economic  trends  late  in 
the  year  contributed  to  greater  opti¬ 
mism  about  1994  among  advertising 
and  newspaper  executives  who  ad¬ 
dressed  a  crowd  of  financial  analysts  at 
the  annual  Paine  Webber  Media  Con¬ 
ference  in  New  York  in  December. 


Robert  Coen 


5.8%,  slower  than  all  other  media  cat¬ 
egories. 

Local  advertising  —  newspaper, 
broadcast  and  Yellow  Pages  —  will  ac¬ 
celerate  to  6.1%  this  year,  after  a  4.6% 
increase  in  1993,  Coen  forecast.  Radio 
is  expected  to  lead  in  local  ad  growth 
with  9%  and  Yellow  Pages  to  trail  at 
2%. 

Newspapers  in  many  markets  will 
see  substantial  gains,  and  some  could 
see  real  booms,  he  said. 


Jerry  Tilis 
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Less  optimistic 


Less  optimistic  —  and,  he  said,  more 
accurate  in  his  pessimism  during  the 
past  few  years  —  was  John  Perriss, 
chairman  and  CEO  of  Zenith  Media 
Worldwide.  He  predicted  that,  adjusted 
for  inflation,  advertising  in  North 
American  major  media  —  including 
national  and  local  advertising  but  ex¬ 
cluding  direct  mail  and  Yellow  Pages  — 
would  finish  1993  only  0.2%  higher  and 
would  decline  0.4%  in  1994. 

“We  do  not  see  any  great  bounce 


back,”  he  said.  The  growth  of  new  me¬ 
dia,  such  as  in-store  promotions,  has  a 
“depressing  effect”  on  advertising  in 
traditional  media,  he  added. 

As  for  newspapers,  Knight-Ridder 
Inc.  marketing  vice  president  Jerry  Tilis 
said,  “The  stage  may  be  set  for  good 
things  to  happen.” 

He  called  for  retail  ad  spending  in 
newspapers  to  increase  4%  to  5%  in 
1994,  national  to  gain  37o  to  4%  and 
classified  to  advance  5%  to  6%.  Zoned 
preprints  will  grow  faster,  he  said. 

With  fewer  business  failures,  consol¬ 
idations  and  layoffs  affecting  companies 
that  advertise  in  newspapers,  he  said,  “I 
have  to  really  put  on  my  most  creative 
hat  to  conjure  up  a  doom-and-gloom 


scenario. 


prediction  as  was  the  5%  gain  in  classi¬ 
fied.  Only  on  national  ad  spending  in 
newspapers  was  he  overly  optimistic: 
Instead  of  growing  3%,  it  declined  1% 
to  2%. 

Miles  Groves,  vice  president  and 
chief  number  cruncher  at  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America,  expected 


panies,  has  forecast  that  ad  spending  in 
all  communications  businesses  will 
grow  41%  in  1993  and  7.2%  in  1994- 
Ad  spending  in  daily  newspapers,  af¬ 
ter  five  years  of  less  than  1%  annual 
growth,  will  gain  an  average  of  5.4%  a 
year  through  1997,  starting  with  a  re¬ 
bound  from  2.2%  in  1993  to  6.1%  this 


Coen  predicted  that  spending  on  local  newspaper 
advertising  would  increase  6.5%  this  year  to  $30.1 
billion.  That  compares  with  a  4.2%  gain  in  1993 
—  the  first  time  in  five  years  that  newspaper  ad 
growth  outpaced  inflation  .... 


Tilis  pointed  to  trends  that  bode  well 
for  newspapers:  new  cooperation  in  the 
quest  to  regain  national  advertising,  re¬ 
gional  newspaper  ad  networks,  con¬ 
sumers  rejecting  national  brands  and 
possible  growth  in  health  advertising 
when  the  nation  overhauls  its  health 
care  system. 

His  forecast  a  year  earlier  proved  fair¬ 
ly  accurate:  1993  newspaper  retail  ad 
spending  growth  of  3%  was  within  his 


newspaper  ad  spending  would  end  1993 
4%  higher  than  in  1992,  accelerating 
this  year  to  “the  6%  range.” 

Preliminary  figures  showed  newspa¬ 
per  ad  spending  up  3.3%  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  1993,  and  several  news¬ 
paper  companies  reported  that  fourth- 
quarter  results  showed  strong  gains. 

Meanwhile,  Veronis,  Suhler  &.  Asso¬ 
ciates  Inc.,  a  New  York-based  invest¬ 
ment  banker  specializing  in  media  corn- 


year,  and  ad  spending  in  weeklies  will 
rise  3.1%  in  1993  and  4.2%  this  year,  the 
report  said. 

“The  modest  growth  that  newspaper 
advertising  did  achieve  in  1992  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  and 
should  capry  over  into  1993,”  company 
president  John  Suhler  said  earlier  in 
1993.  “However,  we  are  not  looking  for 
a  return  to  even  midsingle-digit  growth 
rates  until  1994.”  lE^P 


Sanford  C.  Bernstein  &  Co.,  Inc.,  proudly  presents... 
“Red  Sky  at  Morning:  The  Newspaper  Industry” 

Sanford  C.  Bernstein  &  Co.,  Inc.’s  comprehensive  study  of  the  newspaper  industry  is  now  available.  Bernstein's  Print  Media 
Analyst,  Tod  Jacobs,  prepared  the  report  for  Bernstein's  institutional  investment  clients.  Since  publication,  copies  have  been 
requested  by  all  major  newspaper  companies  as  well  as  many  advertising  and  retail  professionals. 

This  already  controversial  report  explores  the  revenue,  pricing  and  cost  stmcture,  changing  competitive  and  technological 
environment  and  long-term  prospects  for  newspapers.  Among  the  findings: 

.  Stmctural  changes  in  retailing  will  weaken  the  newspaper  industry's  pricing  power  for  advertising.  Market  share  and 
long-term  revenue  growth  also  will  decline,  as  non-advertising-driven  retail  formats  continue  to  outgrow  more 
traditional  retailers.  In  an  increasing  quest  for  marketing  efficiencies,  some  retailers  will  bypass  newspapers 
altogether.  Retailers  who  stay  in  newspapers  will  consolidate  more  of  their  run-of-press  advertising  and  gradually  shift 
into  preprinted  advertising  and  direct  mail. 

.  Classified  advertising  is  poised  to  recover  from  its  unprecedented  three-year  downspin.  Beyond  a  cyclical  recovery, 
however,  the  growth  of  electronic  interactive  delivery  platforms  will  introduce  meaningful  competition  to  the 
newspaper  industry's  $12  billion  franchise  in  the  form  of  Baby  Bells,  cable  companies,  on-line  services  and  start-ups. 

.  In  the  1990s,  small  market  dailies  are  preferred  for  advertising  price  structure,  reduced  exposure  to  newsprint  price 
hikes,  relative  insulation  from  electronic  competition,  and  their  monopoly  positions  vis-a-vis  other  media. 

.  In  a  slow  revenue  environment,  newspaper  companies  that  have  completed  major  capital  upgrades  can  still  produce 
strong  free  cash  flow  for  acquisitions  and  strategic  investments. 

The  report  supports  its  conclusions  through  extensive  charts  and  tables  and  contains  detailed  five-year  financial  forecasts  for  the 
industry  as  well  as  three  major  newspaper  companies:  Gannett,  Knight-Ridder  and  Tribune. 

The  170-page  report  is  available  now.  Copies  are  $750.  Additional  copies  are  available  for  $30.  New  York  State  residents  please 
add  8.25%  sales  tax.  To  order,  please  mail  a  check  or  money  order,  made  payable  to  Bernstein  Research;  767  Fifth  Avenue,  20th 
Floor,  New  York,  NY  10153-0185,  Attention:  Emily  Morrison.  Or  call  (212)  756-4101  for  more  information. 
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Commercial  Speech 

Cases  Fill  The 
Supreme  Court 

Decisions  involving  the  media  in  1993  focused  primarily 
on  commercial  speech,  although  issues  with  First  Amendment 
ramifications  brought  by  nonmedia  parties  also  were  decided 

Harry  Blackmun  noted  that  the  com-  writing  for  the  majority,  explained  that 
pany  was  able  to  show  that  the  ac-  the  seizure  did  not  violate  Alexander’s 
quired  paid-subscriber  list  had  “sub-  First  Amendment  rights  because  it  did 
stantial  value  over  and  above  a  mere  not  forbid  him  “from  engaging  in  any 
list  of  customers”  and  that  its  value  af-  expressive  activities  in  the  future,  nor 
ter  acquisition  “diminished  over  an  as-  does  it  require  him  to  obtain  prior  ap- 
certainable  period  of  time.”  proval  for  any  expressive  activities.  It 

The  court  also  ruled  in  a  Freedom  of  only  deprives  him  of  specific  assets 
Information  Act  case  that  did  not  in-  that  were  found  to  be  related  to  his 
volve  the  media  but  had  ramifications  previous  racketeering  violations.” 
for  all  those  who  use  FoIA.  In  a  stinging  dissent  read  from  the 

In  Department  of  Justice  vs.  Lan-  bench.  Justice  Anthony  Kennedy 
dano,  the  unanimous  court  decided  called  the  majority  decision  “a  grave 
that  all  FBI  sources  cannot  automati-  repudiation  of  First  Amendment  prin- 
cally  be  considered  confidential  and  ciples.” 

thus  exempt  from  disclosure  under  Kennedy’s  dissent  said,  “The  admit- 
FoIA.  ted  design  and  the  overt  purpose  of  the 

forfeiture  in  this  case  are  to  destroy  an 
entire  speech  business  and  all  its  pro¬ 
tected  titles,  thus  depriving  the  public 
In  Department  of  Justice  vs.  Landano,  the  of  access  to  lawful  expression.  This  is 

unanimous  court  decided  that  all  FBI  sources  resti^amt  more  than  theory.  It  IS  cen- 

j  ,  ,  sorship  all  too  real. 

cannot  automatically  be  considered  confidential  in  another  highly  publicized  case, 

and  thus  exempt  from  disclosure  under  FoIA.  acting. 

_  Without  comment,  it  refused  to  hear 

the  appeal  of  Florida  reporter  Tim 

the  high  court  found  that  the  city  As  Justice  Sandra  Day  O’Connor  Roche,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  jail 
could  not  ban  from  its  streets  news  wrote,  the  court  does  not  believe  that  for  criminal  contempt  after  he  refused 
racks  of  free  publications  but  not  those  it  is  “reasonable  to  infer  that  the  infor-  to  disclose  the  source  of  his  articles  in 
of  commercial  papers.  mation  is  given  with  an  implied  under-  a  child  abuse  case. 

Writing  for  the  6-3  majority.  Justice  standing  of  confidentiality  in  all  cases.”  The  court  also  let  stand  without 
John  Paul  Stevens  noted  that  the  city  Another  case  with  First  Amend-  comment  a  $2.4  million  judgment 
failed  to  justify  its  “sweeping  ban  that  ment  implications,  but  no  media  par-  against  Soldier  of  Fortune  magazine, 
bars  from  its  sidewalks  a  whole  class  of  ticipants,  was  Alexander  vs.  United  which  was  held  liable  for  running  a 
constitutionally  protected  speech.”  States.  classified  ad  for  a  “gun  for  hire.” 

In  an  important  tax  case,  Newark  The  5-4  decision  said  the  govern-  The  magazine  had  been  sued  by  the 
Morning  Ledger  Co.  vs.  United  States,  ment  did  not  violate  the  rights  of  adult  family  of  a  man  who  was  killed  in  1985 
the  court  ruled  that  subscriber  lists  ac-  bookstore  owner  Feris  Alexander  when  by  a  man  hired  through  the  ad.  The 
quired  in  the  purchase  of  a  newspaper  it  seized  and  destroyed  material  from  magazine  was  held  responsible  for  the 
property  could  be  deducted  as  intangi-  his  store  after  he  was  convicted  on  ob-  ad,  which  lower  courts  found  implicit- 
ble  assets.  scenity  and  racketeering  charges.  ly  had  solicited  criminal  activity.  Sol- 

Writing  for  the  5-4  majority.  Justice  Chief  Justice  William  Rehnquist,  dier  of  Fortune  stopped  running  such 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

U.S.  SUPREME  COURT  decisions  in¬ 
volving  the  media  in  1993  focused  pri¬ 
marily  on  commercial  speech,  although 
issues  with  First  Amendment  ramifica¬ 
tions  brought  by  nonmedia  parties  also 
were  decided. 

Many  of  the  broader  First  Amend¬ 
ment  cases  often  heard  by  the  court  — 
involving  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  privacy  issues  and  press  access  — 
were  addressed  in  other  branches  of 
the  government  during  the  year. 

In  one  ruling  that  recognized  com¬ 
mercial  speech  protections.  City  of 
Cincinnati  vs.  Discovery  Network  Inc., 
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ads  in  1986,  but  it  argued  that  it  had 
the  First  Amendment  right  to  do  so. 

Two  justices  found  the  spotlight 
turned  on  them,  one  posthumously 
and  the  other  as  she  prepared  to  join 
the  court. 

When  retired  Justice  Thurgood  Mar¬ 
shall  died  in  January,  he  left  his  per¬ 
sonal  papers  to  the  National  Archives, 
with  instructions  that  they  be  made 
available  to  “serious  researchers.” 

The  directive  was  followed  without 
incident  until  reporters  at  the  Wash' 
ington  Post  and  other  papers  began  to 
piece  together  information  in  the  Mar¬ 
shall  papers  for  articles  about  the  inner 
workings  of  the  court. 

The  justices  were  as  dead  set  against 
such  access  as  media  groups  were  for  it. 
Congressional  hearings  did  not  resolve 
the  issue,  though  each  side  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  present  its  case. 

The  retirement  of  Justice  Byron 
White  gave  President  Clinton  a 
chance  to  make  his  first  nomination  to 
the  nation’s  highest  court.  He  chose 
Judge  Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg  from  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit. 


privilege. 

“The  way  the  petition  is  framed,  he 
is  asking  the  court  to  determine  what 
reporter’s  privilege  is,”  explained  RCFP 
executive  director  Jane  Kirtley.  “What 
he  has  done  is  what  the  media  have 
tried  not  to  do,  which  is  to  bring  to  the 
court  what  reporter’s  privilege  is.” 

Another  First  Amendment  case  in 
which  the  court  was  petitioned  for  a 
hearing.  City  of  Ladue  vs.  Gilleo,  in¬ 
volves  a  Missouri  town  that  banned  all 
signs  in  residential  areas  except  for  mu¬ 
nicipal,  safety  and  “For  Sale”  signs.  This 
case  was  kicked  off  when  a  resident  put 
up  a  sign  saying,  “For  peace  in  the 
Gulf.”  The  city  required  the  resident  to 
take  it  down.  Lower  courts  struck  down 
the  ordinance,  calling  it  improper  con¬ 
tent-based  discrimination. 

Among  those  filing  friend-of-the- 
court  briefs  in  the  case  is  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers  Inc.,  which 
noted  that  the  First  Amendment  pro¬ 
hibits  any  content-based  censorship 
without  a  powerful  government  inter¬ 
est. 

ANA  president  Harry  Davis,  in  a 
statement  announcing  the  filing,  noted. 


“We’re  dropping  the  ball  in  educating  judges,”  she 
said,  suggesting  more  bench^bar-media  conferences 
focusing  on  these  subjects. 


A  Reporters  Committee  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  review  of  Ginsburg’s 
earlier  rulings  found  that  she  generally 
was  favorable  to  the  media,  though  she 
did  tend  to  lean  toward  protecting  pri¬ 
vacy  rights  of  individuals. 

Ginsburg’s  confirmation  went 
through  with  nary  a  hitch,  although 
media  groups  did  protest  a  closed-door 
meeting  with  Senate  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  members  after  the  public  por¬ 
tion  of  the  process. 

Coming  in  1994 

Among  the  cases  that  were  appealed 
to  the  court  for  possible  arguments  in 
1994  was  that  of  James  Scarce,  a  Wash¬ 
ington  State  University  doctoral  stu¬ 
dent,  who  was  called  as  a  witness  to  the 
trashing  of  and  theft  from  an  animal  re¬ 
search  lab. 

Scarce,  who  has  written  one  book 
and  various  essays  and  papers,  argued 
before  lower  courts  that  he  should  have 
the  same  First  Amendment  privilege 
rights  as  reporters,  likening  what  he 
calls  “scholar’s  privilege”  to  reporter’s 


“The  Ladue  case  is  important  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  community  because  it  raises 
the  crucial  issue  again  of  how  much 
power  government  has  to  choke  off 
speech  that  is  ‘disfavored.’  The  City  of 
Ladue  has  attempted,  under  the  guise 
of  aesthetics  and  community  beautifica¬ 
tion,  to  ban  virtually  all  signs  on  private 
property.  If  allowed  to  succeed,  this  ap¬ 
proach  would  have  an  adverse  impact 
on  advertisers.” 

Rocky  start 

Across  town,  the  media’s  relationship 
with  the  White  House  got  off  to  a  rocky 
start,  with  reporters  grumbling  about 
lack  of  access  to  inaugural  events,  in¬ 
cluding  the  president  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent’s  bus  trip  to  the  capital. 

The  relationship  did  not  improve 
much  when  the  new  administration  cut 
off  access  to  the  press  secretary’s  offices 
adjoining  the  press  room  at  the  White 
House.  Reporters  began  to  complain 
about  the  arrogance  of  the  young,  inex- 


(See  Court  on  page  68) 


The  Freedom 
Forum 

Asian  Studies 
Fellowships 
for  Journalists 

University  of 
Hawai’i 

1994-1995 

ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 

OPPORTUNITY  for  up  to  six 
American  journalists,  preferably 
mid-career,  to  broaden  their 
knowledge  of  Asia  through  an 
academic  year  of  studies  at  the 
Univereity  of  Hawai’i-Manoa. 

COMMENCING:  August  15, 1994. 
Concluding  May  31, 1995. 

Pcirtially  funded  trip  to  Asia  follows. 
FINANCIAL  SUPPORT:  Stipend 
$25,000:  Tuition  and  fees. 

Economy  round  trip  to  Hawai’i 
from  continental  U.S.  or 
comparable  air  fare  costs.  Portion 
of  travel  costs  for  Asia  trip. 
PROGRAM  includes  area  and 
language  study  focused  on  a 
country  or  region  of  Asia.  Some 
400  courses  with  Asia-related 
content  are  taught  at  the 
University  of  Hawai’i. 

DEADLINE:  March  15, 1994 
ADDRESS  for  application  forms: 

The  Freedom  Forum  Fellowships 
Committee.  1890  East-West  Road, 
Moore  Hall  315,  Honolulu,  HI  968^. 
Telephone:  (808)  956-2206. 
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Newspapers  And 
Capitol  Hill 

The  biggest  issues  in  Congress  during  the  year  involved 
telecommunications  and  postal  rates;  telco  bills  are  pending 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

AMONG  THE  BIGGEST  issues  on 
Capitol  Hill  of  interest  to  newspapers 
were  those  involving  two  diverse  meth¬ 
ods  of  delivering  information:  tele¬ 
communications  regulation  and  postal 
rates. 

During  the  coming  year,  however, 
the  status  of  independent  contractors, 
as  defined  under  the  Clinton  adminis¬ 
tration’s  health  care  reform  proposals, 
could  well  become  a  leading  concern. 

1993  may  have  seen  the  start  of  the 
last  lap  in  this  round  of  telco  legisla¬ 
tive  wars,  with  one  Senate  bill  and  two 
pieces  of  legislation  in  the  House 
pending  as  Congress  adjourned  for  the 
holidays. 

In  addition,  as  the  year  drew  to  a 
close.  Vice  President  A1  Gore  an¬ 
nounced  the  administration’s  intent  to 
introduce  legislation  lifting  restrictions 
on  telecommunications  providers  (see 
p.  40). 

The  issue  has  gone  as  far  as  it  can  in 
the  courts.  In  November,  the  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  hear  an  appeal  of  a 
lower  court’s  ruling  that  allowed  the  re¬ 
gional  Bell  operating  companies  to  ex¬ 
pand  into  information  and  other  ser¬ 
vices. 

As  Congress  adjourned,  two  bills 
were  introduced  in  the  House.  One, 
sponsored  by  Reps.  Edward  Markey 
(D-Mass.)  and  Jack  Fields  (R-Texas), 
focuses  on  the  long-term  picture  of 
RBOC  access  in  local  markets,  such  as 
in  cable.  The  other,  sponsored  by 
Reps.  Jack  Brooks  (D-Texas)  and  John 
Dingell  (D-Mich.),  addresses  informa¬ 
tion  services  directly. 

The  House  bills  join  an  all-encom¬ 
passing  Senate  bill,  the  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Infrastructure  Act  of  1993,  in¬ 
troduced  earlier  in  the  year  by  Sens. 
Daniel  Inouye  (D-Hawaii)  and  John 
Danforth  (R-Mo.). 

Both  the  Newspaper  Association  of 


Tonda  Rush 


America  and  National  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  support  the  House  bills.  The 
NNA  has  withheld  its  endorsement  of 
the  Senate  legislation  until  it  includes 
stricter  safeguards,  especially  for  small¬ 
er  papers,  against  potential  RBOC 
abuses.  The  NAA  supports  the  Senate 
bill. 

Because  the  Senate  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  earlier,  a  series  of  hearings  al¬ 
ready  has  been  held.  Hearings  on  the 
House  legislation  are  expected  early  in 
the  session  because  health  care  is  likely 
to  dominate  lawmakers’  time  as  the 
term  progresses. 

Timing  could  be  a  problem  “because 
everybody  wants  everything  to  happen 
in  the  first  few  months  of  the  next  ses¬ 
sion.  Then  they’re  going  to  get  bogged 
down  with  health  care,’’  explained 
NAA  senior  vice  president/public  pol¬ 
icy  and  senior  counsel  John  Sturm. 

“If  a  bill  is  not  moving  well  by 
Memorial  Day,  chances  are  it’s  proba¬ 
bly  not  going  to  happen.  From  roughly 
then,  if  not  sooner,  most  committees 
will  spend  most  of  their  time  with 


health  care,  except  for  emergencies,’’ 
Sturm  said. 

“It’s  going  to  be  a  very  interesting 
January  to  May,”  he  added.  “It’s  nice  to 
have  a  few  weeks  before  they  come 
back.  We’ve  already  started  the  leg- 
work  for  January  25th  and  beyond.” 

Telco  has  “increasingly  been  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  us,”  noted  NNA  president  and 
CEO  Tonda  Rush. 

A  new  problem  concerning  at  least 
two  NNA  member  papers  is  the  issue 
of  Nil  numbers,  she  said.  Community 
papers  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia  asked 
for  and  were  assigned  Nil  numbers  for 
their  local  exchange  areas  but  then 
found  the  tariffs  so  expensive,  $2,000 
to  $5,000  a  month,  that  they  were  shut 
out. 

Pointing  out  that  if  positioned  cor¬ 
rectly,  N 11  numbers  can  “turn  a  weekly 
into  a  daily,”  Rush  said,  “Now,  some 
audiotex  vendors  are  supplying  tech¬ 
nology  our  members  can  afford.  The 
pieces  are  in  place  for  community  pa¬ 
pers  to  get  involved,  but  they’re  being 
shut  out.” 

A  local  emphasis,  such  as  local 
assignation  of  Nil  numbers  rather 
than  giving  them  out  on  a  statewide 
basis,  is  important  to  NNA  in  any  tel¬ 
co  legislation. 

In  fact,  after  Gore’s  speech  at  the 
National  Press  Club  announcing  the 
administration’s  plans  for  telco  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  NNA  sent  him  a  letter  asking 
the  administration  to  “please  be  ex¬ 
tremely  careful  to  respect  localism  . . . .” 

“We  have  worked  with  two  key 
members  of  Congress,  Representative 
Jim  Cooper  of  Tennessee  and  Senator 
Conrad  Burns  of  Montana,  to  include 
specific  language  in  legislation  that 
will  guarantee  rates,  access  and  compe¬ 
tition  for  community  newspapers,”  the 
letter  explained. 

On  the  telco  front,  the  first  session 
of  Congress  largely  was  spent  getting 
ready  for  the  second,  Sturm  said. 
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“People  stewed  around  on  the  Hill 
and  watched  the  business  move  for¬ 
ward.  Fortunately,  we  used  the  time  to 
try  to  work  out  an  arrangement  with 
the  RBOCs.  The  lesson  of  last  fall, 
with  the  Brooks-Dingell  jurisdictional 
fight,  was  that  we’re  not  going  to  get 
any  relief  without  both  chairmen 
agreeing  to  it,”  he  said. 

The  Brooks-Dingell  and  Markey- 
Fields  bills  “put  together  make  a  pretty 
nice  package,”  Sturm  noted.  “The 
planets  really  are  lining  up  the  right 
way.” 

Action,  however,  “will  pivot  around 
whether  the  two  committees  in  the 
House  can  move  those  bills  up  and  out 
by  springtime.  Otherwise,  they  will  get 
bogged  down.  That  will  give  the  Sen¬ 
ate  time  to  act  also,”  he  said. 

But  Sturm  does  not  believe  that  the 
Supreme  Court’s  final  action  on  the 
RBOC  issue  had  anything  to  do  with 
getting  the  legislation  moving. 

“It  had  absolutely  no  effect,”  he  said, 
referring  to  the  “not  unexpected”  deci¬ 
sion.  “It  was  a  circumstance  of  timing. 
The  more  significant  decision  came 
last  May  in  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
Congress  discounted  the  courts  from 


then  on.” 

Also  on  the  horizon  in  1994  is  a 
postal  rate  case. 

Sturm  believes  that  the  postmaster 
may  try  to  implement  a  “quickie  rate 
case,  with  an  across-the-board  in¬ 
crease,”  keeping  all  assignments  and  al¬ 
locations  the  same  and  raising  all  rates 
a  certain  percentage  during  two  years. 
That  figure,  once  estimated  at  6%, 
could  be  up  to  10%,  he  said. 

If  all  parties  do  not  agree,  however, 
there  could  be  a  full-blown  rate  case  as 
well  as  some  reclassification  during  the 
year,  but  it  all  remains  speculative,  he 
added. 

One  postal  issue  that  died  in  1993 
was  Saturday  certain  delivery. 

“Looking  back,  every  year  that  goes 
by  without  something  like  that  is  good; 
’93  was  a  good  year  for  Saturday  cer¬ 
tain  delivery,  but  it  can  always  come 
back,”  he  warned. 

Second-class  issues  were  settled,  at 
least  for  a  while,  with  a  six-year  set- 
rate  agreement. 

Congress  had  been  determined  not 
to  appropriate  funds  to  cover  Postal 
Service  losses  on  second-class  rates, 
including  nonprofit  and  in-county. 


The  NNA  and  lawmakers  were  able 
to  hammer  out  an  agreement  calling 
for  a  set  six-year  schedule  of  increases. 
Further,  future  in-county  rates  will  be 
set  by  the  Postal  Rate  Commission 
rather  than  by  Congress. 

Although  arguments  before  the  PRC 
require  big  investments  of  money  to 
pay  lawyers  and  economists.  Rush  said, 
the  outcome  is  more  predictable,  giv¬ 
ing  “people  a  chance  to  work  increases 
into  their  budgets.” 

Settling  the  in-county  rate  issue  also 
helped  stave  off  potentially  bigger  in¬ 
creases  when  the  full-blown  rate  case  is 
concluded,  she  added,  anticipating  a 
20%  rate  hike. 

Telco  and  postal  issues  are  impor¬ 
tant,  but  looming  is  one  that  may  be 
even  more  pressing:  health  care  reform 
and  independent  contractors. 

“This  is  a  tough,  difficult  issue  and 
one  that  is  part  of  the  fundamental  op¬ 
erations  of  virtually  every  newspaper,” 
Sturm  said.  “Because  of  the  activities 
of  the  last  couple  of  years,  telecommu¬ 
nications  is  often  given  center  stage, 
but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  at  least 

(See  Legislate  on  page  66) 


You  Can  Help  Prevent  the 
Silent  Disaster  sii^i 

No  howling  winds,  no  crackling  flames,  no  trembling 

earth...  only  a  mess  in  the  house  and  a  costly  cleanup.  /  n 

That's  the  condition  faced  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
homeowners  when  Mother  Nature  and  Jack  Frost 
conspire  to  create  the  silent  disaster  -  frozen  water  pipes.  , 

This  is  one  disaster  that's  avoidable.  Your  newspaper  f 
can  help  by  telling  readers  how  to  keep  pipes  from 

freezing.  We  can  help  by  sending  you  tips  to  share  with  W 

your  readers  and  a  non-commercial  brochure  to  offer. 

Order  them  with  the  form  below.  \  ^ 


Please  send  me  the  rollowing  “Prevent  Frozen  Pipes”  information: 

_ Press  release/general  information 

_ “Prevent  Frozen  Pipes"  brochures.  (You  may  want  to  offer  these  to  your  readers. 

We’ll  provide  copies  at  no  cost.  We  II  send  you  quantities,  or  you  may  ask 
readers  to  write  us  directly.) 

Quantity  needed: _ 
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Press  Freedom  Is 
Set  Back  Worldwide 

More  nations  adopted  democratic  forms  of  government, 
but  press  freedom  faced  significant  threats  in  1993 


by  Leonard  Sussman 

NEVER  BEFORE  HAVE  107  govern¬ 
ments  adopted  democratic  fotms,  yet 
the  personal  freedom  of  nearly  a  bil¬ 
lion  citizens  decreased  in  1993. 

In  a  clear  global  trend,  ethnic  vio¬ 
lence  and  political  repression  set  back 
individual  freedom  to  a  degree  not 
seen  in  the  Freedom  House  survey 
since  it  began  in  1972.  In  that  climate, 
press  freedom  suffered  or  was  threat¬ 
ened  significantly. 

With  populous  democracies  such  as 
India,  Pakistan  and  Turkey  listed  as 
only  “partly  free,”  “free”  people  drop¬ 
ped  to  19%  of  the  world’s  5.5  billion 


that  bandwagon. 

The  end  of  harsh  central  controls 
has  not  yet  produced  viable  democra¬ 
cies,  free-market  economies  or  news 
media  independent  of  the  new  ruling 
parties. 

The  harshest  censorship  accompa¬ 
nied  bloody  fighting  in  the  Balkans, 
the  dictatorial  standoff  in  Haiti  and 
the  aborted  October  coup  in  Russia. 
There,  despite  a  new  constitutional 
draft  forbidding  censorship.  President 
Boris  Yeltsin  briefly  censored  even 
friendly  papers,  temporarily  banned  a 
dozen  others,  and  closed  several  anti- 
Semitic  and  neo-fascist  publications. 

Paying  the  ultimate  price  for  jour- 


The  harshest  censorship  accompanied  bloody 
fighting  in  the  Balkans,  the  dictatorial  standoff  in 
Haiti  and  the  aborted  October  coup  in  Russia. 


population;  40.4%  are  “partly  ftee”  and 
40.6%  are  “not  ftee.” 

Widespread  proposals  to  restrict 
journalists  reflected  post-Cold  War 
tensions.  The  frustrations  of  some 
greater  political  freedom  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  economic  progress  led  to 
problem-prone  lawmaking  affecting 
the  news  media. 

In  1993,  only  totalitarian  states  de¬ 
fended  censorship,  yet  nowhere  in 
Eastern  Europe,  the  former  Soviet 
Union  or  most  of  Africa  was  the  press 
free  of  threats  to  enforce  “responsibili¬ 
ty”  as  defined  by  govetnment.  And  this 
year,  European  democracies  joined 
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nalistic  integrity,  at  least  65  newspeo¬ 
ple  were  killed  in  18  countries  in  1993. 
Seven  journalists  died  during  the  Oc- 
tobet  insutgency  in  Moscow,  10  fell 
during  military  action  in  Croatia  and 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  five  died  in  So¬ 
malia  and  two  were  killed  in  a  heli¬ 
copter  crash  in  Afghanistan.  Another 
45  newspeople  were  murdered  in  15 
countries  because  of  opposition  to 
their  work. 

In  Algeria,  eight  journalists’  deaths 
were  attributed  to  religious  terrorists. 
Five  died  in  Colombia.  In  Turkey,  offi¬ 
cial  action  to  repress  Kurdish  demands 
for  autonomy  left  four  journalists  and 
two  support  staffers  dead. 

About  1,060  cases  of  press-freedom 
violations  were  reported  last  year  in 
101  countries,  including  the  most  free 
nations.  Forty-six  journalists  were  kid¬ 
napped  in  16  countries.  About  330 
were  arrested  in  48  nations.  Attackers 


wounded  49  newspeople  in  13  coun¬ 
tries.  Another  41  were  beaten  and 
64  were  otherwise  assaulted.  Death 
threats  were  received  by  86  journalists 
in  28  countries.  Other  harassment  was 
reported  by  112  journalists  in  37  coun¬ 
tries.  Since  1988,  an  average  of  66 
journalists  have  been  killed  each  year, 
and  an  average  of  960  cases  of  press- 
freedom  violations  have  been  reported. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  of  184  coun¬ 
tries  surveyed  on  press  practices,  68 
had  “free”  news  media  (37%),  60  had 
“partly  free”  (33%)  and  56  had  “not 
free”  (30%).  This  represented  a  1%  de¬ 
cline  in  the  “free”  group  from  1992. 
The  drop  would  be  a  significant  3%, 
howevet,  if  the  survey  had  not  exam¬ 
ined  for  the  first  time  five  small  Pacific 
states,  which  appeat  in  the  “free”  cate¬ 
gory. 

Left  unresolved,  even  in  otherwise 
free-media  countries,  was  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  press  to  the  new  ruling  par¬ 
ties  and  particularly  the  role  permitted 
independent  media  when  political 
strains  develop.  Yearlong  debates  about 
proposed  media  laws,  therefore, 
alarmed  press-freedom  advocates. 

The  best  model  fot  a  free  press  was 
not  promoted  by  democracies.  While 
their  governments  and  journalist  and 
publisher  associations  offered  substan¬ 
tial  capital  support  and  training  for 
fledgling  news  media  in  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
Western  European  governments  set 
dangerous  legalistic  models  for  the  de¬ 
veloping  democracies. 

The  Council  of  Europe  considered 
adopting  a  code  on  journalist  ethics 
and  a  mechanism  to  regulate  press  fair¬ 
ness.  The  Parliamentary  Assembly  of 
the  council  defended  the  action  as  sup¬ 
porting  ttuth  and  integrity  in  repott¬ 
ing.  The  International  Federation  of 
Newspaper  Publishers,  known  by  its 
French  acronym  FlEJ,  calls  it  “one  of 
the  most  profound  attacks  on  the  free- 
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dom  and  independence  of  the  press  in 
recent  years.” 

Indeed,  the  council’s  call  for  a  “Eu¬ 
ropean  media  ombudsman”  was  remi¬ 
niscent  of  similar  demands  at  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  forums  during 
the  past  20  years.  There,  developing 
countries  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union  favored  government  action  to 
ensure  balanced  reporting. 

UNESCO  formally  ended  such  dis¬ 
cussions  in  1989,  and  since  then,  it  ac¬ 
tively  has  been  promoting  press  free¬ 
dom  in  Africa,  Eastern  Europe  and 
Central  Asia.  The  United  States, 
which  withdrew  from  UNESCO  in 
1985,  has  completed  reappraisals  and  is 
likely  to  return  in  1995. 

There  was  one  bright  spot.  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  Court  of  Human  Rights  in  No¬ 
vember  unanimously  ruled  that  the 
Austrian  government’s  monopoly  on 
broadcasting  was  a  clear  violation  of 
Article  10  of  the  European  Covenant 
on  Human  Rights.  The  covenant  guar¬ 
antees  the  right  of  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  information. 

The  court  acknowledged  that  the 
Austrian  broadcasting  system  had  pro¬ 
vided  diverse  and  impartial  program¬ 
ming  but  said  a  monopoly  is  a  restric¬ 
tive  method  out  of  sync  in  a  democra¬ 
cy.  The  ruling  responded  to  similar 
claims  in  developing  countries  that 
state  monopolies  can  be  diverse  and 
particularly  are  needed  in  small  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  World  Conference  on  Human 
Rights  in  Vienna,  Austria,  in  June  pro¬ 
vided  another  showdown  for  press  free¬ 
dom.  In  advance  meetings  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  developing  countries  signaled 
that  they  would  reject  as  Western 
hang-ups  the  longstanding  definitions 
of  human  rights  in  international 
covenants.  They  indicated  too  that 
they  would  rewrite  Article  19  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  The  declaration  defines  press 
freedom  without  restrictions. 

The  final  Vienna  document  equivo¬ 
cates.  It  offers  the  media  “freedom  and 
protection”  —  but  “guaranteed  within 
the  framework  of  national  law.”  That 
leaves  news  media  hostage  to  domestic 
politics  without  the  influence  of  inter¬ 
nationally  accepted  freedom  codes 
such  as  Article  19. 

At  the  October  meeting  of  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Cooper¬ 
ation  in  Europe,  the  British  spokesman 
on  behalf  of  the  Europeans  backed  the 
European  convention’s  restrictions.  He 


said  the  right  to  freedom  of  expression 
“cannot  be  absolute,  regardless  of  the 
consequences.” 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  after  sensa¬ 
tional  violations  of  privacy  by  the 
tabloids,  parliamentarians  considered 
but  held  off  applying  legislative  “cures.” 

No  freedom,  indeed,  is  absolute. 
There  are  obvious  clashes  of  rights 
even  in  a  free  society.  Free-press  advo¬ 
cates  argue,  however,  that  it  potentially 
is  dangerous  for  governments  or  inter¬ 
governmental  agencies  to  catalogue 
possible  restrictions  beforehand  and 
monitor  violations  of  a  governmental 
code. 

This  may  limit  some  sensationalism 
but  impose  socially  undesirable  self¬ 
censorship  by  journalists.  Whether 
press  responsibility  is  left  to  free  jour¬ 
nalists  or  government  officials  depends 
largely  on  whether  one  regards  govern¬ 
ment  or  the  public  as  the  ultimate 
overseer.  If  you  choose  the  public,  nei¬ 
ther  government  nor  journalism 
should  be  controlled  by  the  other,  lib¬ 
ertarians  argue.  And,  as  the  FIEJ  pres- 


Such  broad  reservations  typically 
sustain  censors  or  self-censors  on  many 
public  issues. 

In  the  Balkans,  where  journalists’ 
lives  as  well  as  their  freedoms  are  at 
risk  daily,  about  80  regional  newspeo¬ 
ple  met  in  November  to  plead  for  help 
in  sustaining  independent  journalism. 
They  concluded  that  warring  Balkan 
communities  cannot  be  reconciled 
without  independent  electronic  media, 
especially  local  community  radio  and 
TV  networks. 

As  a  signal  of  reality,  the  meeting 
condemned  the  May  takeover  by  Ser¬ 
bian  authorities  of  Albanian  press  and 
broadcast  facilities  in  Kosovo. 

Turkey  remained  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  countries  in  the  world  for 
journalists  critical  of  government  poli¬ 
cies.  Four  journalists  and  two  support 
staffers  were  murdered  and  dozens 
were  beaten,  threatened  with  death, 
arrested,  sentenced,  fined  or  had  their 
publications  banned  or  confiscated  — 
mainly  because  they  support  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  Turkish  Kurds  for  autonomy. 


At  the  end  of  the  year,  of  184  countries  surveyed 
on  press  practices,  68  had  “free”  news  media 
(37%),  60  had  “partly  free”  (33%)  and  56  had 
“not  free”  (30%). 


idem  declared,  by  taking  such  steps, 
democratic  states  set  a  bad  model  for 
the  nascent  democracies  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

These  countries,  said  Mico  Gjikhi- 
ma,  Albania’s  director  of  Radio  Tirana, 
“are  restructuring  their  organs  to  adapt 
to  pluralism,  but  they  are  still  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  deeply  rooted  traditions 
of  four  decades  of  totalitarian  rule.” 

In  Hungary,  journalists  and  4,000 
supporters  in  the  streets  protested  the 
government’s  cancellation  of  radio  and 
television  programs  that  criticized  offi¬ 
cial  policy.  A  new  draft  of  a  press  law 
would  “suffocate  Albanian  journalism,” 
editors  there  declared. 

The  new  director-general  of  Bulgari¬ 
an  television,  acting  like  the  new 
regime  in  Romania,  fired  moderate  TV 
programmers  and  restored  communist- 
faction  producers. 

Poland’s  broadcast  law  stipulates 
that  programs  “may  not  advocate  ac¬ 
tivities  contrary  to  the  law  or  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Polish  state”  or  “contrary 
to  morality  and  the  general  interest.” 


The  Kurdish  militants  increasingly 
gained  broad  support  among  Kurds  in 
Turkey.  Their  call  for  negotiation  with 
Turkish  authorities  was  reported  by 
Kurdish  journalists  but  rejected  by 
Ankara  officials.  Violence  increased 
along  with  ever-stronger  bans  on  Kur¬ 
dish  journalists  and  publications. 

In  mid-December,  the  leading  news¬ 
paper  sympathetic  to  the  Kurds,  Ozgur 
Gundem,  was  banned  for  1C  days  and 
most  of  its  staff  was  detained. 

In  the  wake  of  the  press  crackdown 
during  the  October  putsch  in  Moscow, 
publishers  and  editors  of  60  Russian 
newspapers  formed  an  association  to 
remove  obstacles  preventing  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  free,  independent  press  in 
their  country.  The  members,  repre¬ 
senting  many  shades  of  political  opin¬ 
ion,  discussed  practical  policies  to  en¬ 
large  press  freedom.  The  focus  was  on 
ending  press  bids  for  government  fa¬ 
vors  and  developing  solidarity  when  a 
publication  is  persecuted. 


(See  Freedom  on  page  67) 
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NewsDeode  in  the  News  Compiled  by  Ian  E.  Anderson 


Ellen  Mullins  Steve  Ruinsky  Nancy  Koo  Valerie  Bender 


Steve  Ruinsky,  executive  news  edi' 
tor  at  New  York  Newsday,  has  been 
named  assistant  managing  editor/ 
sports  at  Newsday  and  New  York 
Newsday. 

Ellen  Mullins,  director  of  marketing 
of  two  divisions  at  Time  Warner  Enter¬ 
tainment  Ltd.  in  New  York,  has  b^^en 
named  director  of  marketing  at  the  As- 
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bury  Park  (N.J.)  Press. 

Previously,  she  was  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  marketing  and  promotion  at  the 
New  York  Post. 

Richard  Orleff ,  marketing  manag¬ 
er  at  the  Press,  was  appointed  manager 
of  product  development  and  sales. 

Nancy  Koo,  director  of  human  re¬ 
sources  at  Rosemount  Aerospace  Inc., 
has  been  appointed  vice  president  of 
human  resources  at  the  Minneapolis 
Star  Tribune. 

Valerie  Bender,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Wilmington,  Del.,  News 
Journal,  has  been  promoted  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

She  earlier  worked  at  the  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale  Sun-Sentinel. 

Malt  Walsh,  editor  of  Florida  Trend 
business  magazine,  St.  Petersburg,  has 
been  named  to  the  newly  created  posi¬ 
tion  of  Southern  bureau  editor  of 
Forbes  magazine  and  will  be  based  in 
Atlanta. 

Anna  Valgla,  an  economics  corre¬ 
spondent  at  the  Washington  Times,  has 
been  promoted  to  business  editor. 

She  succeeds  Margie  Malandre, 

who  joins  the  business  desk  of  the 
Palm  Beach  Post,  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla. 

John  Morten,  a  news  editor  at  CNl 
Newspapers,  Wauwatosa,  Wis.,  a  chain 
of  23  weekly  newspapers  in  suburban 
Milwaukee,  has  been  promoted  to  edi¬ 
tor  of  CNI’s  Midwest  Group. 

Joanne  Wloland,  a  news  editor  at 
CNI,  was  named  editor  of  the  South 
Shore  Group. 


Linda  Clorkin  and  Candace 
Doyle  take  over  for  Morton  and  Wie- 
land,  respectively. 

Mark  Moore  also  joins  CNI  as  a 
news  editor  in  the  North  Shore  Group. 

Deborah  Woodward,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  at  the  Virginian-Pilot 
and  Ledger-Star,  Norfolk,  now  is  pro¬ 
duction  task  force  coordinator. 

Tony  Marllnollo,  advertising 
manager  at  the  papers’  Virginia  Reach 
office,  succeeds  Woodward. 

Ambler  Hatchett,  Norfolk  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  was  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  manager  at  Virginia  Beach. 

Susan  Krohn,  Suffolk  advertising 
manager,  takes  over  in  Norfolk. 

John  Ridenour  succeeds  Krohn  in 
Suffolk  with  additional  responsibility 
for  advertising  operations  in  the 
Smithfield,  Va.,  office  and  North  Car¬ 
olina  offices  in  Elizabeth  City  and  the 
Outer  Banks. 

Marl  Hafora,  real  estate  editor  of 
Gazette  Newspapers,  Gaithersburg, 
Md.,  has  been  named  associate  editor. 

Paul  Farrell,  senior  vice  president 
for  marketing  at  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press,  has  been  appointed  director  of 
advertising  and  marketing  at  Harte- 
Hanks  Community  Newspapers,  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass. 

Boa  Lint,  a  job-training  specialist  at 
the  Desert  Dispatch,  Barstow,  Calif., 
has  been  named  advertising  manager. 

Mike  Hochslodlor,  pressroom 
foreman,  was  appointed  composing 
room  manager. 

Mike  Hall  succeeds  Hochstedler  as 
pressroom  foreman. 
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In  Brief 


Pa.  House  considers 
photog  regulations 

LEGISLATION  THAT  WOULD  li¬ 
cense  and  regulate  professional  photog¬ 
raphers  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives 
by  Rep.  Thomas  Scrimenti. 

The  lawmaker  said  the  action  was 
prompted  by  a  constituent’s  complaint 
about  bad  wedding  photos. 

The  bill  would  apply  not  only  to  por¬ 
trait  photographers  but  to  photojour¬ 
nalists. 

Larry  Boyle,  general  counsel  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  said,  “If  the  state  starts  regu¬ 
lating  news  photographers,  there’s  a  lit¬ 
tle  problem  they’ll  run  into.  It’s  called 
the  First  Amendment.” 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  ap¬ 
plicants  for  a  photographer’s  license 
would  have  to  pass  a  test,  submit  a  port¬ 
folio  and  be  free  of  criminal  fraud 
charges. 


They  also  would  be  required  to  hold 
a  photography  degree  and  to  have 
served  a  two-year  apprenticeship  or 
have  worked  as  a  photographer  for  a 
group  such  as  the  military. 

Licenses  would  be  renewed  every  two 
years  but  could  be  revoked  or  suspend¬ 
ed  for  reasons  such  as  incompetence. 

Times,  Nynex 
sign  fax  deal 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  Co.  and  Ny¬ 
nex  Corp.  have  agreed  to  jointly  devel¬ 
op  and  test  an  interactive  service  de¬ 
signed  to  deliver  news  and  information 
by  facsimile. 

Plans  call  for  1,000  Netv  York  Times 
subscribers  to  test  the  service  in  the 
spring. 

Including  stories  from  the  Times  and 
other  sources,  the  service  aims  to  let 
subscribers  select  topics  about  which 
they  want  to  be  informed  and  to  deliver 
the  information  to  homes  or  elsewhere. 


Fax  delivery  “will  give  readers  the 
equivalent  of  a  personal  printing  press 
in  their  homes,”  said  James  Cutie,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Times’  information  services. 

The  Times  continues  to  publish  its 
profitable,  three-year-old  Times  Fax,  a 
daily  six-  to  eight-page  summary  of  the 
newspaper. 

Firings  follow 
drug  probe  at 
the  Denver  Post 

NINE  EMPLOYEES  OF  the  Denver 
Post  were  fired  and  another  was  sus¬ 
pended  after  a  seven-month  probe  into 
alleged  drug  dealing  at  the  newspaper’s 
production  plant,  the  Post  reported. 

Company  officials  said  the  investiga¬ 
tion  was  continuing  and  more  dis¬ 
missals  were  likely. 

More  than  a  dozen  workers  were  sus¬ 
pected  of  using  or  dispensing  marijuana 
at  the  facility. 


YEAR  BOOK  DATA 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  putting  all  information  contained  in  its  two 
annual  directories-the  International  Year  Book  and  the  Market 
Guide-online  (E&P,  August  14,  page  13).  E&P  expects  to  make  this 
available  with  publication  of  the  1994  Year  Book  in  late  April. 

The  new  electronic  format  will  enable  the  information  to  be  used 
in  a  great  number  of  ways.  One  example,  yielded  from  preliminary 
mzu'ket  testing,  is  the  desire  of  ad  agencies  to  be  able  to  classify 
newspapers  according  to  the  special  sections  they  produce  and  when 
they  are  published.  Combining  information  from  both  directories  in 
one  search,  a  national  advertiser  could  select  all  newspapers  with  farm 
sections,  with  circulations  between  10,000  and  100,000,  with  a 
comparable  number  of  farms  in  county,  and  with  an  average  disposable 
farm  income  of  about  $40,000.  This  one  example  of  an  electronic  use 
of  the  information  demonstrates  the  need  for  accurate  and  complete 
information  from  each  newspaper. 

The  E&P  Research  Department  reports  it  has  received 
questionnaires  from  1,200  of  the  total  1,575  daily  newspapers. 

Stressing  the  need  for  accuracy  and  completeness,  E&P  Research 
requests  that  publishers  call  212-675-4380  if  they  have  not  received  a 
questionnaire.  If  they  would  like  to  provide  additional  information  to  a 
questionnaire  already  returned  it  can  be  sent  to  Research  Department, 
Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  11  West  19th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011. 
“It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  newspapers  to  have  this  information  as 
complete  as  possible,”  said  D.  Colin  Phillips,  E&P’s  manager  of 
special  publications. 


HONG  KONG 
1997  approaches 

To  talk  about  the  transfer  of  this 
dynamic  capitalist  economy  from 
British  to  Chinese  sovereignty. 

Talk  to  the  people 
in  New  York  or  San  Francisco 


m 


Hong  Kong  Economic 
&  Trade  Offices 

Melinda  Parsons 
Tom  Rosenthal 

680  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10019 
(212)  265-8888 

or  Alex  Choi 

222  Kearny  Street,  Suite  402 
San  Francisco,  CA  94108 
(415)397-2215 
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Advertising/Promotion 


Advertising 

overview 

Newspaper  rep  firms  give  their  forecasts  for  1 994 


Compiled  by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

WHILE  MOST  NEWSPAPER  repre¬ 
sentation  firms  agree  that  1994  will 
bring  many  chances  to  post  gains  from 

1993,  they  say  the  opportunities  will  be 
in  specific  categories,  rather  than  a 
general,  overall  improvement  in  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  following  summaries  give  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  newspaper  advertising  in 

1994.  The  three  participants,  Cresmer, 
Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee;  Pa- 
pert  Companies,  and  Sawyer  Ferguson 
Walker,  based  their  predictions  on 
their  client  lists,  and  the  forecasts  re¬ 
flect  the  circulations,  regions  and  mar¬ 
kets  of  their  clients. 


Advertising  categories  not  included 
by  at  least  two  firms  were  omitted. 
Newspapers  First  and  Landon  Associ¬ 
ates  did  not  present  formal  forecasts  for 

1994. 

OVERVIEW 

CWO&O:  After  two  difficult  years, 
newspapers  are  poised  to  mirror  the 
growing  economy  and  show  improved 
profitability. 

However,  gains  won’t  occur  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  booming  economy  or  increas¬ 
es  in  advertising  volume.  Instead,  im¬ 
provement  will  come  from  efficiency 
measures  that  the  industry  has  taken. 

Despite  the  profusion  of  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  technologies  (audiotex,  alter¬ 
nate  delivery,  database  marketing, 
niche  publications,  on-line  services), 
profits  will  be  generated  almost  exclu¬ 


sively  from  the  old  reliables  of  full-run 
run-of-press,  classified  and  preprints. 

Setbacks  might  occur  if  newspaper 
executives  are  reluctant  to  continue 
experimentation  and  investment  in 
programs  that  are  struggling  but  criti¬ 
cal  to  the  industry’s  diversification  and 
future  success. 

While  1994  will  be  a  better  year 
overall  than  1993,  major  difficulties  re¬ 
main.  Competition  is  closing  in  from 
all  directions  and  the  fundamental 
problem  of  commanding  the  attention 
of  a  generation  that  has  been  raised  on 
television  hasn’t  been  solved. 

Papert:  The  economic  rebound  that 
many  anticipated  in  the  latter  half  of 
1992  and  into  1993  has  not  developed. 
There  is  good  news  in  some  regions. 


but  others  are  still  in  recession,  and  it 
isn’t  likely  that  there  will  be  much 
change  in  1994. 

Some  factors  will  contribute  to  a 
brighter  1994.  Corporate  restructuring 
is  allowing  companies  to  emerge  from 
bankruptcy  with  less  debt  and  with  a 
proper  deployment  of  resources,  which 
will  help  in  an  increasingly  global  envi¬ 
ronment. 

Increased  trade,  easing  of  trade  re¬ 
strictions  and  continued  low  interest 
rates  will  combine  to  stimulate  growth. 

However,  retroactive  taxes  and  a  na¬ 
tionwide  health  care  program  may  cre¬ 
ate  huge  hurdles  for  a  growing  econo¬ 
my,  and  too  many  details  aren’t  clear. 
The  picture  probably  won’t  be  clear  un¬ 
til  next  fall. 

SEW:  Many  people  still  are  waiting 
for  the  economy  to  take  off  and  for 


businesses  to  bounce  back  the  way  that 
they  usually  do  after  a  recession,  but 
the  economy  has  grown  at  a  slow  pace 
since  spring  1991.  The  recent  federal 
budget  law  will  mean  higher  taxes  and 
somewhat  slower  growth;  however,  the 
economy’s  current  momentum  will  be 
enough  to  keep  it  growing  through 

1994. 

There  will  be  major  regional  varia¬ 
tions.  The  Mountain  states  will  boom, 
and  the  Southwest  generally  will  be 
healthy  as  will  the  Midwest  and  South. 
However,  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  parts  of  the  Northeast  will 
lag  behind  the  national  economy. 

Newspapers  will  continue  to  ensure 
that  they  benefit  from  the  emerging 
interactive  services  market,  aligning 
themselves  with  cable  and  on-line 
computer  companies.  Joint  ventures 
are  being  formed  between  newspapers 
and  regional  telephone  companies, 
though  these  ventures  are  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage.  Whether  they  some¬ 
day  will  cannibalize  newspapers,  serve 
as  a  companion  to  them  or  never  be¬ 
come  more  than  a  niche  market  is  not 
yet  known.  Also  undetermined  is  whe¬ 
ther  they  will  be  advertiser-  or  sub¬ 
scriber-supported  or  if  they  will  be  fi¬ 
nancially  viable  at  all,  but  it  is  benefi¬ 
cial  for  newspapers  to  get  involved  with 
these  ventures. 

Classified  advertising  revenue  will 
grow  4%  to  5%  from  the  1993  level. 
Retail  advertising  will  gain  2.5%  to 
3.5%  as  shoppers  remain  s .  ■''^'tive  to 
prices.  The  advertising-to-s  a  ratios 
at  the  top  25  U.S.  retailers  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  decline.  Newspapers’  share  of  re¬ 
tail  budgets  will  remain  under  pressure 
as  retailers  continue  to  reallocate  bud¬ 
gets  to  other  media. 

National  ROP  ad  revenue,  the  only 
component  of  newspaper  advertising 
not  to  gain  in  1993,  will  gain  2%  amid 
stiff  national  competition  among  tele¬ 
vision,  cable  and  magazines. 

Ongoing  problems  include  the  na¬ 
tional/retail  rate  differential,  difficulty 
in  implementing  a  multimarket  news¬ 
paper  buy  and  perceptions  that  news¬ 
papers  are  not  as  effective  as  television 
or  magazines.  Hopefully,  the  impend¬ 
ing  Newspaper  Association  of  America 
system  will  alleviate  some  of  these 
problems.  Bright  spots  are  domestic  au¬ 
tomotive  and  financial  advertising  and 
travel  categories,  such  as  cruise  lines, 
hotels  and  resorts. 


After  two  difficult  years,  newspapers  are  poised  to 
mirror  the  growing  economy  and  show  improved 
profitability. 
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ALCOHOL 

CWO&O:  Not  a  positive  overall 
outlook.  Localized  event-marketing 
and  value-added  programs  may  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  drawing  some  alcohol  adver¬ 
tising  dollars.  Otherwise,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  new  product  introductions 
or  price  promotions,  newspapers’  role 
will  be  minimal. 

The  top  beer  advertiser  in  1994  like¬ 
ly  will  be  Anheuser  Busch  with  its  new 
Iced  Beer.  Newspaper  support  for  this 
brand  should  result  in  increased  ex¬ 
penditures. 

Miller  is  showing  an  increased  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Hispanic  market  and  will  di¬ 
rect  funds  to  publications  targeting 
that  audience. 

Though  Coors  occasionally  uses 
newspapers  as  a  couponing  vehicle,  re¬ 
cent  ads  have  been  placed  through 
Valassis. 

Individual  Seagrams  projects  may 
include  limited  ROP  in  select  markets, 
but  spending  again  will  be  limited  in 

1994. 

Scheifflein  &  Somerset  business 
once  enjoyed  from  Jobnnie  Walker  and 
Tanqueray  will  not  be  repeated. 

Papert:  Alcohol  ad  spending  in 
newspapers  will  be  flat  in  1994  because 
most  distillers  and  distributors  are  do¬ 
ing  no  more  than  trying  to  maintain 
share  in  a  declining  market.  When 
there  is  advertising,  the  key  variables 
influencing  the  decision  will  be  loca¬ 
tion,  product,  price  and  consumer 
profit.  Local  influence  can  make  a  dif¬ 
ference. 

SFW:  Alcohol  ad  spending  will  drop 
2%.  Consumption  continues  to  dimin¬ 
ish  and  along  with  it,  advertising 
funds.  Available  funds  are  being  placed 
into  the  outdoor  medium.  Regional 
funding  is  focused  on  point  of  pur¬ 
chase. 

Brown-Forman  most  likely  will  give 
the  Early  Times,  Canadian  Mist  and 
Jack  Daniels  brands  some  newspaper 
support  in  control  states  but  to  a  lesser 
degree  than  in  1993.  1994  budgets  have 
not  been  fully  established,  but  there  is 
an  indication  that  there  may  be  slight¬ 
ly  more  invested  in  outdoor. 

The  budget  for  the  Jim  Beam  brand 
continues  to  diminish  as  liquor  sales 
drop.  Magazines  are  the  medium  of 
choice  for  national  buys.  ROP  will  be 
utilized  in  select  control  states,  and 
outdoor  is  becoming  a  larger  player  in 
Jim  Beam’s  plans.  No  ROP  is  planned, 
but  some  regional  budgets  may  use  it 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

E&J  Gallo  Wines/Bartles  &.  James 
Wine  Coolers  will  be  couponing  in 


FSls,  not  ROP,  in  1994-  Their  Sunday 
magazine  schedule  has  been  suspended 
and  these  dollars  likely  will  be  commit¬ 
ted  to  network  TV. 

Seagrams’  budget  again  has  been  re¬ 
duced.  Magazines  and  outdoor  are  the 
media  planned  nationally.  ROP  has 
not  been  planned,  but  if  utilized,  it  will 
be  regional  in  nature  and  primarily  in 


control  states.  ROP  is  used  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis,  and  there  is  increasing  focus 
on  point  of  purchase. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

CWO&O:  Automotive  is  another 
category  that  has  experienced  full- 
scale  erosion  of  national  rate  business. 
Though  the  tactical  nature  of  car  ad¬ 
vertising  hinders  accurate  forecasting, 
rate  concessions  by  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  should  result  in  a  volume  in¬ 
crease  in  1994.  Revenue  gains  are  less 
certain,  but  if  factory  dollars  can  be 
won  back  from  other  media,  good  news 
should  follow  for  newspapers  in  the 
next  few  years. 

The  automobile  category  is  being 
targeted  by  a  number  of  national  and 
regional  newspaper  networks.  Some 
companies  and  dealer  groups  have  re¬ 
sponded  favorably  to  the  opportunity 
to  make  reduced-rate,  all-encompass¬ 
ing  newspaper  buys  with  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  one  order/one  bill.  The  long¬ 
term  success  of  these  networks  is  un¬ 
clear,  but  their  appeal  is  unquestion¬ 
able  to  a  newspaper  industry  that 
hopes  to  recapture  the  sizable  factory 
expenditures  now  devoted  to  broad¬ 
cast. 

Domestic  factory  newspaper  sched¬ 
ules  are  determined  by  new  model  in¬ 
troductions,  cash  incentive  programs, 
etc.  Factory  sales  of  car  models  have 
little  impact  on  newspaper  schedules 
because  the  dollars  allocated  for  media 
generally  are  not  based  on  units  sold. 

Newspapers  have  at  least  two  favor¬ 
able  opportunities  in  1994  beyond  new 
model  introductions.  Because  of  sharp 
variations  in  the  auto  mix  (with  sub¬ 
stantial  gains  in  trucks  and  minivans), 
the  need  for  local  market  support  by 
the  automotive  factory  plays  into  the 
strengths  of  newspapers  as  a  medium. 


The  second  factor  is  the  growing 
trend  toward  leasing.  Details  of  leasing 
and  value  pricing  concepts  will  require 
legal  explanation  and  extensive  body 
copy  that  favors  the  print  environ¬ 
ment. 

Chrysler  has  avoided  newspapers  be¬ 
cause  of  their  high  CPMs,  but  an  NAA 
proposal  to  capture  factory  dollars  is 


under  consideration. 

Ford  should  show  increased  linage 
as  will  Lincoln-Mercury.  Spending  by 
General  Motors  should  increase. 
Buick,  Pontiac  and  Chevrolet  continue 
to  concentrate  on  auto  shows.  Cadillac 
and  Oldsmobile  both  are  launching 
new  models,  which  may  help  news¬ 
papers. 

Japanese  imports  are  using  regional 
marketing  programs.  This  diminishes 
the  role  of  the  local  dealer  association. 


A  Real  Alternative! 


The  Hook  Is  Built  In. 

•  Accommodates  multiple  product 
deliveries,  of  TMC  or 
magazines. 

•  Less  investment  with  lower  cost 
&  faster  installation 

•  Esthetically  pleasing  compact 
size  is  discreet  & 
inconspicuous. 

Giving  You  More  For  Less! 

mtiNvest 
Independeni 
Postal 

437  -  136th  Avenue,  Holland,  Ml  49424 
•(616)  396-8055  • 


The  top  beer  advertiser  in  1994  likely  will  be 
Anheuser  Busch  with  its  new  Iced  Beer. 
Newspaper  support  for  this  brand  should  result  in 
increased  expenditures. 
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though  individual  dealers  continue  to 
contribute  a  percentage  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  purchase  price  for  advertising.  The 
factory  develops  the  creative  work,  af¬ 
fording  more  continuity  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  program. 

European  imports  have  had  a  year  of 
agency  switching.  A  struggling  Japan¬ 
ese  yen  offers  some  hope  in  1994,  and 
a  heavy  emphasis  on  leasing  will  pre¬ 
vail.  Newspaper  schedules  should  re¬ 
main  steady  and  move  slightly  upward 
as  the  new  agencies  review  their  news¬ 
paper  market  depths. 

Papert:  Dealer  associations  will 
continue  as  the  best  source  of  new  car 
advertising.  Both  Ford  and  Lincoln 
Mercury  divisions  use  dealer  associa¬ 
tions  for  advertising  in  lieu  of  total  fac¬ 
tory-paid  ads. 

Newspapers  are  not  in  the  media 
mix  for  any  of  the  GM  factory  divi¬ 
sions.  Buick,  Chevrolet,  Oldsmohile 
and  Pontiac  have  a  factory-paid  auto 


show  ad  budget,  although  there’s  in¬ 
creasing  evidence  with  Chevrolet  that 
auto  shows  are  limited  to  the  very 
highest  attended. 

Honda  will  use  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  1994  when  it  fits  strategically 
into  marketing  goals.  Local  leverage 
can  have  an  impact.  Mazda’s  agency 
anticipates  budget  increases  down  the 
road. 

At  Mitsubishi,  the  agency  has  not 
yet  received  a  budget  for  newspapers 
but  said  newspaper  advertising  is  heav¬ 
ily  influenced  by  the  need  for  support 
of  leasing  programs. 

Once  the  economy  begins  to  show 
signs  of  growth,  auto  wholesalers 
should  increase  advertising. 

SFW:  Domestic  factory  advertising 
should  increase  spending  1%  to  2%. 
Domestic  dealers  association  advertis¬ 
ing  should  rise  2%  to  4%.  Factory  im¬ 
port  advertising  will  remain  even,  and 
import  dealers  association  advertising 
will  rise  2%. 

In  1994,  sales  of  U.S.  cars  and  light 


trucks  will  reach  14.5  million  to  15  mil¬ 
lion.  That  would  be  the  biggest  year 
since  1987.  Improved  quality  and  the 
slide  of  the  dollar  against  the  yen  have 
helped  the  domestic  auto  market. 

Imports,  except  BMW  and  jaguar, 
have  experienced  a  loss  of  market 
share.  Impact  accounts  continue  to  be 
Lexus,  Infiniti  and  Acura  because  all 
three  continue  to  compete  for  the 
same  upscale  consumer  leasing  cus¬ 
tomers. 

COMPUTERS 

CWO&O:  A  proliferation  of  cost¬ 
cutting  PC  manufacturers  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  computer  industry  as  a  com- 
modity/price-driven  arena,  with  a  net 
effect  of  plummeting  hardware  and 
software  prices  and  elusive  profits  for 
manufacturers. 

The  bulk  of  national  computer  and 
peripheral  advertising  occurs  in  na¬ 
tional  business  and  computer  maga¬ 


zines.  Most  newspaper  activity  from 
this  category  is  placed  by  retailers  uti¬ 
lizing  co-op  dollars  or  their  own  funds. 
Peripherals  and  PC  manufacturers  may 
place  some  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  this  year,  but  increases  from 
1993  are  unlikely. 

SFW:  Computer  advertising  in 
newspapers  will  remain  even  in  1994. 
In  1993,  the  category  basically  was  dor¬ 
mant  in  the  national  arena,  with  man¬ 
ufacturer  funds  spent  in  co-op  and  re¬ 
tail  advertising  efforts.  All  other  man¬ 
ufacturer  dollars  are  being  budgeted  for 
computer  and  specialty  business/trade 
publications,  such  as  PC  Week,  Busi¬ 
ness  Week  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
for  target  marketing  purposes. 

New  products  such  as  Apple’s  New¬ 
ton  will  create  a  more  favorable  cli¬ 
mate  for  print-related  advertising. 
However,  this  more  than  likely  will  re¬ 
sult  in  co-op  ad  dollars  for  retailers  in 
individual  markets  after  the  initial  in¬ 
troduction  push.  Newspapers  will  not 
see  a  dramatic  increase  in  national 


programs  but  could  in  co-op/retail. 

Canon  Computer  Systems  will  in¬ 
troduce  a  new  product  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  and  advertising  spending  will 
rise  25%  to  43%  from  1993  spending 
levels. 

Epson  and  Hewlett-Packard  will  re¬ 
main  flat,  IBM  will  be  down  10%,  and 
Intel  and  Lotus  will  run  little  or  no 
newspaper  advertising.  Microsoft  used 
newspapers  for  the  first  time  in  years 
during  1993,  but  agency  personnel  are 
in  turmoil,  which  could  indicate  major 
changes  at  the  ad  agency  for  this  ac¬ 
count. 

FINANCIAL 

CWO&O:  Because  of  a  major 
windfall  to  mutual  funds,  brokerage 
houses  and  other  investment  service 
companies,  financial  advertisers  have 
turned  to  newspapers  to  expand  and 
promote  many  different  products.  Ma¬ 
jor-market  papers  have  profited  most 
so  far,  but  more  papers  will  benefit  as 
the  investment  industry  further  seeks 
to  expand  its  reach  to  mainstream 
America. 

Expansion  plans  at  Dreyfus  will  en¬ 
sure  its  place  as  a  major  financial  ad¬ 
vertiser  next  year.  Newspapers  are  used 
to  support  local  offices  and  100  new 
openings  are  planned  by  1995.  Invest¬ 
ment  seminars  also  are  promoted  in 
newspapers. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Barron’s 
and  other  major  financial  publications 
will  continue  to  carry  the  greater  share 
of  print  activity  for  Fidelity  Invest¬ 
ments.  Daily  newspapers  will  continue 
to  function  as  a  source  of  building  traf¬ 
fic  through  local  Fidelity  Investment 
Centers. 

Vanguard  is  another  consistent  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  major  financial  publications 
that  also  is  testing  newspapers  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country.  In  most  fi¬ 
nancial  companies,  ad  response  is 
monitored  closely  via  800  numbers; 
newspapers  that  perform  well  receive 
regular  schedules. 

Franklin  Fund  continues  to  run 
small  schedules  in  states  where  it  offers 
tax-free  municipal  bond  funds.  In  its 
home  state  of  California,  Franklin 
maintains  a  consistent  presence  in  top 
metro  papers.  The  bulk  of  its  national 
advertising  runs  in  national  business 
publications  such  as  the  Journal.  Activ¬ 
ity  from  this  account  should  be  un¬ 
changed  in  1994. 

Merrill  Lynch  will  continue  to  use 


Because  of  a  major  windfall  to  mutual  funds, 
brokerage  houses  and  other  investment  service 
companies,  financial  advertisers  have  turned  to 
newspapers  to  expand  and  promote  many 
different  products. 
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newspapers  primarily,  with  TV  and  ra¬ 
dio  receiving  secondary  support.  T. 
Rowe  Price  may  increase  newspaper 
spending  if  economic  recovery  war¬ 
rants.  Wells  Fargo,  Great  Western 
Bank,  Home  Savings,  Bank  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  World  Savings  will  be  flat  if  not 
lower.  First  Nationwide  Bank  has 
shown  some  interest  in  Hispanic  pub¬ 
lications  and  zoned  editions  concen¬ 
trating  on  local  areas. 

Papert:  Financial  advertising  holds 
potential  for  growth  in  1994,  although 
mostly  for  top  10  and  nationally  dis¬ 
tributed  newspapers. 

Fidelity  Investments’  1993  newspa¬ 
per  budgets  were  up  50%  from  1992. 
Newspapers  should  see  a  further  in¬ 
crease  in  1994,  compared  with  Fideli¬ 
ty’s  overall  budget,  which  is  expected 
to  be  flat. 

Advertising  for  mutual  funds  and 
other  nontraditional  bank  services  (in¬ 
surance,  financial  planning,  asset  man¬ 
agement)  is  a  potential  source  of  bank 
linage  in  1994,  though  not  necessarily 
at  the  national  rate. 

SFW:  Newspaper  financial  advertis¬ 
ing  spending  will  improve  3%  to  4%. 
As  the  economy  gains,  growth  and 
competition  in  credit  cards  and  mutu¬ 
al  funds  should  result  in  larger  ad  bud¬ 
gets. 

American  Express’  spending  will  de¬ 
crease  by  2%  despite  the  New  Gold 
Card  because  the  agency  believes  that 
newspapers  are  too  expensive.  Instead, 
it  will  use  radio.  Charles  Schwab, 
Coast  Federal,  T.  Rowe  Price  and  Bank 
of  America  will  stay  at  current  adver¬ 
tising  levels. 

Newspaper  advertising  by  Citicorp 
could  post  a  5%  increase  if  the  Citi¬ 
bank  Visa  promotion  is  successful. 
Dreyfus,  Franklin  Funds  and  Wells  Far¬ 
go  each  will  increase  about  5%. 

Advertising  expenditures  for  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corp.  will  be  about 
the  same  during  the  first  six  months, 
but  questions  linger  about  the  second 
half  of  the  year.  Spending  could  be 
down  about  10%  in  1994. 

FOOD/HOUSEHOLD  ITEMS 

CWO&O;  The  food  business  is 
firmly  in  the  hands  of  the  FSl  compa¬ 
nies,  and,  with  coupon  prices  falling, 
there’s  no  reason  to  expect  change. 
Broker  and  theme  opportunities  exist 
on  a  limited  regional  basis  and  slow-to- 
develop  sampling  business  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  be  pursued. 

SFW;  Food  and  packaged  goods  ad¬ 
vertising  will  gain  1%.  There  will  be  a 
continuation  of  the  trend  away  from 


ROP  and  toward  FSls.  Coupon  re¬ 
demptions  most  likely  will  decrease, 
resulting  in  fewer  promotional  dollars 
being  spent  by  the  food  giants. 

The  potential  in  the  food  category 
lies  in  locally  generated  programs 
(Best  Brands,  broker  pages,  themed 
ideas,  etc.)  These  types  of  programs 
work,  but  timing  and  retail  participa¬ 
tion  is  critical.  Some  markets  have  bad 
great  success;  others  have  not  fared  as 
well.  The  bottom  line  is  that  extra  rev¬ 
enue  can  be  generated  in  this  category 
through  well-planned  and  timed  local 
programs. 

INSURANCE/HEALTH  CARE 

CWO&O:  Regrettably,  newspapers 
carry  little  insurance  advertising  ex¬ 
cept  for  disaster-relief  announcements. 
Earthquakes,  fires,  riots,  hurricanes 
and  floods  have  spurred  a  windfall  for 
papers  in  several  recently  stricken  mar¬ 
kets,  but  heavy  image  spending  will 
continue  in  magazines  and  television. 

Papert:  The  medical/health  care 
category  is  in  a  state  of  “wait  and  see,” 
pending  federal  legislation.  Because  of 
the  Clinton  administration’s  health 
care  reform  proposals,  insurance  com¬ 
panies  are  in  a  state  of  flux  as  well.  In 


and  telemarketing  also  is  very  strong. 

Prudential  has  initiated  some  corpo¬ 
rate  advertising  in  the  health  care  area, 
and  Allstate,  cut  loose  by  Sears,  will  be 
able  to  do  more  regional  advertising. 

Health  care  and  pharmaceutical  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  should  in¬ 
crease  about  4%.  Newspapers  provide 
the  immediacy  to  react  to  whatever 
health  care  initiatives  the  government 
is  planning.  There  should  be  an  in¬ 
crease  in  pharmaceutical  prescription 
advertising  to  inform  consumers  that 
certain  drugs,  while  expensive,  are  life¬ 
saving.  There  also  should  be  corporate 
advertising  to  announce  mergers,  such 
as  Merck’s  with  Medco,  and  Warner 
Lambert’s  arrangement  with  Glaxo  and 
Burroughs,  Wellcome. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

CWO&O:  If  the  past  two  years  are 
any  indication,  newspapers  will  not 
play  a  large  role  for  AT&T,  MCI  and 
Sprint.  Less  than  10%  of  the  $378  mil¬ 
lion  that  AT&T  spends  in  media  goes 
to  newspapers.  Newspapers  are  used  to 
attack  competitors  and  introduce  new 
services;  buys  rarely  extend  beyond  the 
top  paper  in  any  10  to  20  major  mar¬ 
kets. 


If  the  past  two  years  are  any  indication, 
newspapers  will  not  play  a  large  role  for  AT&T, 
MCI  and  Sprint.  Less  than  10%  of  the  $378 
million  that  AT&T  spends  in  media  goes  to 
newspapers. 


preparation  for  this,  1994  should  be  an 
active  year.  Niche  marketing  seems  to 
be  the  current  insurance  company 
trend,  developing  specialty  business  at 
a  more  rapid  rate. 

SFW:  Newspaper  insurance  adver¬ 
tising  will  rise  1%.  The  biggest  impact 
will  be  the  government’s  initiative  on 
health  care  and  how  that  will  affect 
the  insurance  providers.  There  could 
be  major  opportunities  in  corporate 
and,  later,  product  advertising  because 
newspapers  offer  the  immediacy  that 
will  be  needed  when  the  health  care 
proposals  are  finalized.  There  also  will 
be  regional  opportunities  through  the 
various  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  state 
providers. 

Newspaper  ad  spending  by  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies  most  likely  will  not 
grow.  Direct  mail  continues  to  be  a 
major  vehicle  for  insurance  advertisers. 


AT&T’s  deep  pockets  and  a  highly 
competitive  field  should  combine  for 
an  increase  in  1994  newspaper  expen¬ 
ditures.  MCl’s  success  and  rapid 
growth  will  keep  it  a  visible,  influential 
advertiser,  but  little  ROP  is  expected 
in  1994.  Primarily,  U.S.  Sprint  uses 
only  USA  Today  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  regularly,  and  there’s  little  rea¬ 
son  to  expect  Sprint  to  give  news¬ 
papers  greater  prominence  in  its  1994 
media  strategy. 

In  recent  years,  newspapers  have 
seen  a  declining  share  of  the  Baby  Bell 
dollars  as  many  systems  have  shifted  to 
outdoor  advertising.  Yellow  Pages,  di¬ 
rect  mail  and  interactive  market  pro¬ 
grams.  The  Baby  Bells  represent  some 
potential,  but  1994  most  likely  will  not 
vary  much  from  1993. 

Papert:  In  1993,  telecommunica¬ 
tions  ranked  eighth  in  advertising  ex- 
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penditures.  spending  $29.1  million  with 
newspapers.  The  industry  is  changing 
so  fast  that  experts  can’t  predict  what  it 
will  look  like  in  two  years.  However, 
two  things  are  certain:  prices  for 
telecommunications  will  come  down 
and  types  of  services  available  will 
grow  and  grow. 

SFW;  This  category  will  increase 
2%.  Increased  competition  and  new 
product  introduction  should  mean  that 
companies  will  be  advertising  more  to 
tout  their  competitive  advantage.  His¬ 
torically,  AT&T,  MCI,  Sprint  and  the 
regional  Baby  Bells  have  spent  most  of 
their  budgets  in  broadcast,  but  some  of 
the  new  products  will  be  very  compli¬ 
cated  and  will  be  a  natural  for  print. 

AT&T  will  increase  newspaper 
spending  6%.  The  Baby  Bells  believe 
that  cellular  services  will  be  strong, 
and  that’s  good  for  newspapers.  MCI 


Tobacco  companies  will  continue  to 
compete  on  price,  therefore  they 
should  maintain  their  advertising  at 
1993  levels.  With  Philip  Morris  pro¬ 
moting  Marlboro  and  its  new  lower  re¬ 
tail  price,  hopefully,  Winston  and 
Camel  will  respond. 

SFW:  Ad  spending  will  drop  5%  be¬ 
cause  ads  have  become  a  casualty  of 
the  price  war  among  the  major  tobacco 
manufacturers.  The  industry  could  be 
in  for  a  tremendous  hit  if  the  Clinton 
administration  can  push  through  its 
health  plan  next  year  and  raise  “sin 
taxes”  on  tobacco. 

The  industry’s  lower  prices  do  not 
permit  the  same  level  of  product  pro¬ 
motions  that  have  been  sustained  in 
the  past;  there  will  be  cuts  in  the  mea¬ 
sured  media  in  1994. 

American  Tobacco  will  use  news¬ 
papers  only  for  strategic  purposes,  such 


The  tobacco  industry  will  continue  to  use 
newspapers  as  it  has  in  the  past:  to  test  products, 
introduce  merchandise  promotions  and  promote 
locally  to  support  strong  brand  loyalty. 


will  have  virtually  no  newspaper  im¬ 
pact.  Sprint  will  run  some  internation¬ 
al  and  business  service  ads,  and  more 
products  should  mean  5%  growth. 

TOBACCO 

CWO&O:  Tobacco  companies  have 
directed  the  bulk  of  their  advertising 
budgets  to  magazines  and  outdoor  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  one  bright  spot  in  1993 
occurred  when  Philip  Morris  ran  two 
full  pages  in  practically  every  U.S. 
newspaper  for  Marlboro’s  “Get  the 
Gear”  promotion.  An  additional  ad  fo¬ 
cusing  on  winter  events  is  anticipated. 
Consideration  also  is  being  given  to  a 
targeted  newspaper  effort  supporting  a 
new  discount  brand,  Basic. 

With  no  plans  for  brand  advertising 
in  1994,  R.J.  Reynolds  will  use  daily 
newspapers  only  for  event  support.  RJR 
does  have  a  print  budget  for  alternative 
weekly  publications. 

Papert:  The  tobacco  industry  will 
continue  to  use  newspapers  as  it  has  in 
the  past:  to  test  products,  introduce 
merchandise  promotions  and  promote 
locally  to  support  strong  brand  loyalty. 

RJR  has  announced  that  it  will  cut 
up  to  $700  million  in  advertising  costs 
in  1994.  The  company  faces  a  $900 
million  drop  in  profits  because  of  to¬ 
bacco  price  wars  in  1993. 


as  line  extensions  and/or  new  brands. 
The  Liggett  Group  does  not  anticipate 
any  major  newspaper  activity  in  1994. 
Philip  Morris  and  RJR  will  be  very  qui¬ 
et  in  1994,  except  for  any  new  brands 
or  extensions. 

TRAVEL 

CWO&O:  After  nearly  two  years  of 
record  domestic  losses,  American  Air¬ 
lines,  United  Airlines  and  Delta  all 
turned  quarterly  profits  in  1993  and  are 
cautiously  optimistic  about  a  return  to 
consistent  profitability  in  1994.  This 
alone  should  increase  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures.  However,  the  domestic  car¬ 
riers  have  learned  that  they  must  take 
a  more  strategic  approach  to  market¬ 
ing.  Most  have  abandoned  the  “sys¬ 
temwide”  advertising  support  plan  in 
favor  of  targeted  efforts  in  their  key 
cities.  For  some  carriers,  that’s  eight 
markets;  for  others,  20.  The  result  is 
virtually  no  advertising  outside  the  top 
20  U.S.  markets  by  the  majority  of  es¬ 
tablished  carriers.  Newspapers  in  those 
key  markets,  however,  should  expect 
growth  from  the  category  in  1994. 

The  newest  opportunities  for  U.S. 
newspapers  lay  with  the  various  niche 
and  regional  airlines,  such  as  South¬ 
west,  Kiwi,  Morris,  Reno  and  others. 
As  this  segment  grows,  competition 


will  mandate  more  advertising.  Mar¬ 
ket-specific  fares,  in  turn,  will  dictate 
newspapers  as  the  medium. 

International  advertising  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  play  a  limited  role  in  the  U.S. 
advertising  scene;  it  will  be  flat  and 
limited  to  a  few  major  gateway  cities. 

Overall  in  the  category,  top  news¬ 
papers  in  major  markets  will  do  best, 
but  if  a  fare  war  breaks  out,  there  could 
be  widespread  gains. 

Though  frequently  used  for  image 
and  early  booking  campaigns,  news¬ 
papers  continue  to  rank  as  the  cruise 
industry’s  most  powerful  marketing 
tools  to  fill  discounted  ships.  This  sce¬ 
nario  benefits  newspapers  today  but 
raises  concern  that  cruise  ad  revenue 
will  evolve  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
of  airlines. 

Newspapers  will  continue  to  garner 
nearly  half  of  cruise  advertising  dollars. 
Carnival  Cruise  Lines  is  the  largest 
cruise  industry  supporter  of  news¬ 
papers.  New  ships  and  new  markets 
will  help  the  company  grow,  and  news¬ 
papers  will  continue  to  play  a  major 
role  for  package  price  promotions. 

Though  national-rate  business  re¬ 
mains  at  risk  because  of  increased  co¬ 
op  partnerships,  overall  newspaper  vol¬ 
ume  should  increase  in  1994. 

Also,  increased  cabin  capacity,  new 
ships  and  expanding  markets  bode  well 
for  newspaper  advertising  from  Royal 
Caribbean  Cruise  Lines,  Holland- 
America,  Norwegian  Cruise  Line, 
Princess  Cruises  and  others. 

Hotels  are  another  travel  category 
well  matched  both  demographically 
and  editorially  with  newspapers.  In¬ 
tense  competition  in  the  industry  be¬ 
cause  of  oversupply  and  a  soft  econo¬ 
my  will  necessitate  heavy  ad  spending 
as  individual  companies  battle  for  dis¬ 
criminating  leisure  and  travel  dollars. 
Hotels  and  resorts  remain  a  category 
with  growth  potential  and  newspapers 
should  see  an  increase  in  1994  spend¬ 
ing. 

Though  limited  to  top  papers  in  ma¬ 
jor  markets,  Marriott  is  a  steady  news¬ 
paper  advertiser  and  should  maintain 
its  pace  in  1994.  Hilton  recently  has 
shifted  a  bulk  of  its  advertising  to  tele¬ 
vision,  but  preliminary  plans  call  for  an 
increase  in  newspaper  spending,  pend¬ 
ing  client  approval.  Holiday  Inn  does 
national  campaigns  in  USA  Today. 
Limited  regional  and  local  funds  will 
be  available  to  newspapers  as  well. 
Radisson  is  growing,  and  that  will  en¬ 
sure  a  consistent  level  of  newspaper  ad 
spending.  Ritz  Carlton  ad  spending 
will  mirror  that  in  1993,  and  Hyatt  is 
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expected  to  continue  to  spend  primari¬ 
ly  in  its  top  four  markets. 

Papert:  Image  campaigns  for  the  air¬ 
lines  could  play  a  big  role  in  all  media, 
including  newspapers,  in  1994.  The 
majority  of  airline  ad  spending  will 
continue  to  be  market-by-market 
price-oriented  campaigns,  in  which  a 
specific  airline  is  competing  against 
another  on  a  certain  route. 

For  cruise  ship  advertising.  Carnival 
is  negotiating  with  Walt  Disney  Co.  to 
become  “The  Official  Cruise  Line  of 
Disney  World,”  which  would  lead  to 
heavy  advertising  in  the  family  market. 
Also,  American  Family  Cruises  is  go¬ 
ing  to  have  a  major  impact  on  the 
cruise  industry. 

SFW:  Airline  advertising  will  re¬ 
main  even  to  plus  1%.  Any  airline  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  is  the  result  of 
low  load  factors,  new  routes,  increased 
frequency,  availability,  etc.  Mainly, 
newspapers  are  a  sales  promotion  vehi¬ 
cle,  not  a  long-range  marketing  partner 
for  airlines  and  their  agencies.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  findings  indicate  that  airline  ad¬ 
vertising  will  continue  to  show 
strength  because  of  predictable  fare 
wars  and  an  improving  economy. 

Newspaper  ad  spending  will  remain 
the  same  at  Air  Canada,  Alaska  Air¬ 
lines,  British  Airways  and  Continen¬ 
tal.  Spending  is  expected  to  dip  slightly 
at  American  and  USAir.  Increased 
spending  is  expected  at  Reno,  TWA 
and  United. 

Cruise  line  advertising  will  rise  2% 
in  1994.  In  the  past,  newspapers  have 
been  an  effective  medium  for  securing 
last-minute  bookings.  Because  of  the 
advance  purchase  programs,  there  may 
be  fewer  “fire  sale”  ads.  However, 
newspapers  should  benefit  because 
cruise  lines  need  to  promote  and  detail 
new  pricing  programs. 

One  standout  will  be  a  new  cruise 
line,  American  Family  Cruises;  news¬ 
papers  will  be  important  to  promote 
this  brand.  Another  bright  spot  will  be 
Costa  Cruises,  which  ran  no  consumer 
advertising  in  1992  and  1993.  News¬ 
papers  are  expected  to  be  an  important 
medium  for  this  line  in  1994. 

Carnival  Cruise  Line,  Princess 
Cruises  and  Royal  Cruise  Line  will  be 
flat.  American  Hawaii  Cruise  Line  will 
drop  about  20%  because  of  a  shift  to 
more  image  ads  and  more  ads  directed 
at  increasing  calls  to  receive  their 
brochure. 

Hotels  tend  to  have  two  budgets. 
One  is  corporate  and  is  controlled  by 
headquarters.  The  local  budget  is  con¬ 
trolled  locally  and  generally  uses  a  lo- 
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cal  advertising  agency.  The  corporate 
budgets  tend  to  spend  in  newspapers  in 
their  top  20  markets.  There  still  is  a 
surplus  of  hotel  rooms  and  it  still  is  an 
extremely  competitive  industry.  The 
category  will  be  up  2%  to  4%. 

UTILITIES/GAS  &  OIL 

CWO&O:  Gas  and  oil  companies 
are  heavily  into  broadcast  and  sports 
sponsorship,  with  newspapers  used 
only  on  occasion  for  new  product  an¬ 
nouncements.  Texaco,  Mobil,  Shell, 
Chevron,  Exxon  and  others  are  ex¬ 
pecting  little  this  year  in  the  way  of 
new  products.  The  minimal  amount  of 
advertising  that  this  category  produces 
for  newspapers  will  be  off  in  1994. 

Papert:  There  will  be  little  change 
from  1993.  Shell  has  indicated  some 
“proactive/new”  possibilities.  The 
biggest  criticism  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  market  plans  is  cost.  The  em¬ 
phasis  on  change/enhancement  is  re¬ 
lated  to  better  “price  deals.” 

SFW:  This  category  will  be  down 
2%  because  of  limited  new  products 
and  cutbacks  in  research  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Promotions  and  sponsorship  of 
such  events  as  hydroplane  boat  racing 
and  NASCAR  racing  offer  regional 
possibilities.  More  control  will  be 
wielded  by  regional  managers  in  terms 
of  the  impromptu  kind  of  advertising 
that  newspapers  may  receive  in  1994. 

No  newspaper  advertising  is  planned 
by  Amoco  and  Shell.  Chevron’s  news¬ 
paper  advertising  will  be  down,  and 
Texaco  has  no  increases  planned 
though  it  may  do  more  regional  adver¬ 
tising.  Mobil  has  limited  op-ed  adver¬ 
tising  in  selected  markets. 


INDIVIDUAL  INC.  OF  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  has  added  the  AP  Online  elec  ¬ 
tronic  news  service  from  the  Associated 
Press  and  CMP  Publications  Inc.’s  elec¬ 
tronics  and  computing  technology  busi¬ 
ness  publications  as  information  sources 
for  its  corporate  First!  and  personal 
HeadsUp  customized  news  products 
(E&P,  Nov.  6,  p.  22). 

Other  wires  already  feeding  First! 
and  HeadsUp  include  Reuters,  Knight- 
Ridder/Tribune  Business  News,  Kyodo 
News  Service,  Business  Wire  and  PR 
Newswire.  CMP  joins  computer  indus¬ 
try  publishers  Ziff-Davis  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Group  as  an  Individual 
news  source. 


MORE  THAN  94%  of  responding  dai¬ 
ly  newspapers  have  a  subscriber  data¬ 
base  and  nearly  82%  have  a  nonsub¬ 
scriber  database,  according  to  a  new 
survey  by  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America. 

The  study  found  that  among  news¬ 
papers  with  databases,  more  than  44% 
enhance  their  databases  with  demo¬ 
graphics  and  more  than  9%  add  psy¬ 
chographic  data.  Nearly  42%  of  papers 
with  nonsubscriber  databases  add  de¬ 
mographics  and  nearly  10%  include 
psychographics. 

Among  respondents  that  add  demo¬ 
graphics,  nearly  87%  target  their  sub¬ 
scriber  databases  to  the  ZIP  code  level, 
while  84%  target  their  nonsubscriber 
databases  to  that  level. 

More  than  half  of  all  respondents 
said  they  maintain  advertiser  databases. 

The  NAA  survey  was  mailed  to  cir¬ 
culation  executives  at  all  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  and  Cana¬ 
da.  At  the  time  that  these  figures  were 
released,  489  papers  had  responded. 
The  majority  were  newspapers  with  cir¬ 
culations  of  less  than  50,000. 

AIM  producing 
television  show 

IN  A  CONSERVATIVE’S  dream  come 
true,  the  conservative  movement  has 
launched  a  television  network,  replete 
with  a  show  devoted  to  exposing  how 
the  “liberal  press”  distorts  the  news. 

The  network.  National  Empower¬ 
ment  Television,  is  a  creation  of  Paul 
Weyrich  and  the  Free  Congress  Foun¬ 
dation. 

It  is  broadcast  through  the  Galaxy  7 
satellite  and  is  available  to  homes  with 
satellite  dishes. 

Accuracy  In  Media,  the  conservative 
press  watchdog  group,  is  producing  the 
media  show,  called  The  Other  Side  of 
the  Story.  The  hour-long  weekly  pro¬ 
gram  debuted  at  9  p.m.  Dec.  8. 

AIM  chief  Reed  Irvine  has  vowed  to 
advertise  the  show  in  satellite-TV 
guides  and  to  push  cable  stations  to  car¬ 
ry  it. 

Irvine  plans  to  experiment  with  for¬ 
mats,  including  newsmagazine  style, 
panel  discussion  and  interview. 

In  a  fund-raising  letter,  he  said  the 
show  will  cost  at  least  $200,000  a  year 
for  production  and  air  time. 
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Lesher  Communications  is  a  daily  part  of  the 
California  lifestyle  with  four  award-winning  news¬ 
papers  serving  the  Bay  Area.  Lesher  President 
and  Publisher  George  E.  Riggs  recently  announced 
that  all  his  papers  would  be  printed  exclusively 
with  soy-based  inks — colors  and  black.  Once  the 
decision  to  switch  to  soy-based  inks  was  made, 
there  was  only  one  way  to  go.  Said  Mr.  Riggs, 
"Our  decision  to  use  the  soy-based  inks  of  United 
States  Printing  Ink  came  from  our  strong  desire 
to  balance  environmental  concerns  with  the  high¬ 
est  quality  reproduction.  “ 

Ecosoy®  Black  is  a  Low-Rub  alternative  to  stan¬ 
dard  black  with  50-70%  rub  reduction.  Other 
advantages  include  less  dot  gain  and  smudging 
into  non-image  areas.  Ecosoy  Black  is  user 
friendly  based  on  its  ability  to  handle  a  wide 
range  of  pressroom  conditions  as  reported  by 
newspapers  around  the  country. 

Ultrasoy®  Colors  provide  superior  ink  trans¬ 
fer  and  laydown.  Once  the  settings  are  deter¬ 
mined,  they  run  virtually  "hands  off. "  As  a  result. 


PRINTED  WITH 

^  SOY  INK 

Display  the  Soy  Seal  (a  registered  trademark  of  the 
American  Soybean  Association)  when  you  use  soy-based 
inks.  It  tells  your  customers  and  readers  that  you  are  using 
a  renewable  domestic  resource  and  making  a  positive 
stand  for  the  American  farmer  and  our  environment. 


you  not  only  start  up  faster,  but  also  print 
brighter  and  cleaner  colors  that  jump  off  the 
page — a  real  selling  point  to  advertisers. 

Ultrasoy  RubPruf®  Black  gives  you  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  both  rub  resistance  (70%)  and  soy  con¬ 
tent.  Improved  quality  is  immediately  apparent  in 
crisper  halftones  and  smoother  solids.  At  the 
same  time,  this  premium  black  minimizes  pipe 
roller  build-up  to  reduce  maintenance. 

All  these  soy  newsinks  from  United  States 
Printing  Ink  produce  less  than  5%  VOC’s  and  meet 
American  Soybean  Association  standards  for  the 
ASA  Soy  Seal. 

One  other  factor  besides  performance  was 
impor-  tant  in  Lesher's  decision  to  run  100% 
with  soy-based  inks:  the  ability  of  United  States 
Printing  Ink  to  smooth  the  transition  with  experi¬ 
enced  technical  service  and  support  was  critical. 
Lesher  Communications  made  the  move  to 
soy.  It’s  easier  than  you  think. 

Callus.  1-800-223-0717 


US. 

Printing 

Ink 


East  Rutherford,  NJ;  Washington,  D.C.;  Jacksonville,  FL; 
Chicago,  IL;  Cincinnati,  OH;  Dallas,  TX;  Denver,  CO; 

San  Francisco,  CA;  Los  Angeles,  CA;  Portland,  OR;  Seattle,  WA. 


Lifting  restrictions 
on  telecommunications 
companies 

Clinton  administration  plans 
to  introduce  legislation 

by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

THE  CLINTON  ADMINISTRATION  this  month  will  in¬ 
troduce  legislation  to  lift  restrictions  on  the  telecommuni¬ 
cations  industry. 

“This  administration  intends  to  create  an  environment 
that  stimulates  a  private  system  of  free-flowing  information,” 
Vice  President  A1  Gore  said  during  a  speech  at  the  National 
Press  Club  in  Washington. 

Although  short  on  details  —  he  promised  to  outline  the 
plan  more  fully  Jan.  11  in  Los  Angeles,  Gore  said,  “The  ad¬ 
ministration  will  support  removal  over  time  under  appropri¬ 
ate  conditions  of  judicial  and  legislative  restrictions  on  all 
types  of  telecommunications  companies:  cable,  telephone, 
utilities,  television  and  satellite.” 

Gore  said  this  will  be  done  “through  both  legislative  and 
administrative  proposals  prepared  after  extensive  consulta¬ 
tion  with  Congress,  industry,  public  interest  and  consumer 
groups,  the  state  and  local  governments. 

“Our  goal  is  not  to  design  the  market  of  the  future.  It  is  to 
provide  the  principles  that  shape  the  market,”  he  explained. 

“And  it  is  to  provide  the  rules  governing  this  difficult 
transition  to  an  open  market  for  information. 

“We  are  committed  in  that  transition  to  protecting  the 
availability,  affordability  and  diversity  of  information  and 
information  technology  as  market  forces  replace  regulations 
and  judicial  models  that  are  no  longer  appropriate,”  Gore 
said. 

The  legislative  package  will  be  based  on  the  following 
principles: 

•  Encouraging  private  investment  in  building  the  infor¬ 
mation  infrastructure. 

•  Providing  open  access  to  the  network  at  a  fair  and  equi¬ 
table  price  to  prevent  companies  that  own  the  networks 
from  furnishing  access  only  to  their  programming. 

•  Avoiding  creation  of  a  society  of  information  haves  and 
have-nots  by  making  sure  that  policies  result  in  lower  prices 
for  everyone,  which  also  reduces  the  need  for  government 
subsidies. 

•  Encouraging  flexibility  so  the  policies  can  “stand  the 
test  of  time”  as  technology  advances  and  changes. 

The  vice  president  acknowledged  two  pending  telecom¬ 
munications  bills  in  the  House  and  one  in  the  Senate  and 
said  the  administration  has  “worked  very  carefully  with  the 
sponsors  of  those  bills,  each  of  which  take  on  a  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  part  of  the  larger  set  of  issues.  They’ve  done  a  lot  of 
heavy  lifting.  They  have  achieved  some  significant  break¬ 
throughs.” 

“We  are  still  in  communication  with  them  about  how  to 
incorporate  our  view  of  the  right  outcome  on  particular 
parts  of  the  problems  they  address,”  he  added. 

The  administration  nevertheless  endorses  the  “basic 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock  12/27/93  12/20/93  12/28/921 

A.H.BeloCorp.  (NY) 

51.00 

51.00 

40.50 

Capital  Cities/A.^  Inc.  (NY) 

629.875 

635.50 

515.75 

Central  Newspape.'  Inc.  (NY) 

n.575 

25.25 

22.75 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

36.375 

36.625 

27.75 

Enquirer/Star  Group  (NY) 

19.625 

18.875 

17.50 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

57.625 

56.125 

51.625 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY)  # 

18.75 

18.375 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

59.625 

59.375 

58.50 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

33.375 

33.75 

31.00 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY' 

23.625 

23.875 

19.50 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

28.125 

27.75 

17.125 

'■'‘fultimedia  Inc.  (NDQ)  * 

34.00 

34.50 

30.50 

.  w  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

26.375 

26.375 

25.875 

?.rk  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ)  20.25 

20.25 

17.25 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

35.125 

36.75 

33.75 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

26.125 

26.25 

24.00 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

34.25 

34.875 

31.50 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

60.00 

61.25 

48.875 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

254.00 

252.50 

229.875 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 

» Initial  Public  Offering  - 11/3/93  at  $  16.50 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

12/23/93  12/20/93 

12/24/92 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

12.25 

12.125 

11.75 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

13.75 

13.625 

10.25 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

18.00 

17.875 

16.625 

Reuters  (c) 

78.375 

78.375 

64.125 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

17.25 

17.375 

15.125 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

16.375 

16.125 

14.50 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

12.875 

12.75 

12.00 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

24.00 

24.00 

22.625 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

6.02 

6.06 

3.84 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

51.75 

52.75 

41.00 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

Prepared  for  ESP  by  Wertheim  Schroder 

&  Co.  Inc. 

principles”  of  the  bills,  he  said. 

Gore  pointed  out  that  dialogue  with  congressional  lead¬ 
ers  and  industry  and  public  interest  groups  will  continue  as 
legislation  is  crafted  to  “eliminate  many  of  the  regulatory 
barriers  on  the  information  highway  —  and  perform  the 
most  major  surgery  on  the  Communications  Act  since  it  was 
enacted  in  1934” 

Also  important  is  ensuring  that  laws  are  enforced  “fairly 
and  thoroughly,  including  those  that  are  designed  to  prevent 
anticompetitive  practices,”  he  said. 

Noting  that  among  the  policy  makers  working  on  this  is¬ 
sue  was  Anne  Bingaman,  assistant  attorney  general  for  an¬ 
titrust,  the  vice  president  said,  “Our  administration  believes 
very  strongly  .  .  .  that  just  as  suffocating  overregulation  can 
stifle  competition  and  innovation,  so  the  abandonment  of 
antitrust  principles  and  the  surrender  to  private  conglomer¬ 
ations  of  monopoly  power  can  have  the  same  effect.” 
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Pa.  court  rules 
on  gun  licenses 

MOST  INFORMATION  ON  approved 
applications  for  handgun  licenses  is 
public,  but  the  applicants’  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  and  telephone  numbers  and  ad¬ 
dresses  should  remain  confidential,  a 
Pennsylvania  appeals  court  has  ruled. 

The  4-3  decision  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Court  overturned  parts  of  a  rul¬ 
ing  made  last  year  by  judge  George 
Levin  of  Erie.  That  ruling  limited  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  gun-license  records.  Times 
Publishing  Co.  of  Erie,  which  brought 
the  case,  was  allowed  access  only  to  ap¬ 
plications  approved  after  Levin’s  deci¬ 
sion. 

For  applications  approved  before 
then.  Times  Publishing  was  granted  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  names  only. 

Times  Publishing  and  Erie  County 
Sheriff  Robert  Michel,  who  wanted  to 
bar  access  to  the  records,  both  appealed 
Levin’s  decision.  Michel  was  joined  by 
an  individual  with  support  from  the  Na¬ 


tional  Rifle  Association. 

The  appeals  court  expanded  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  access  to  all  approved  license 
applications,  regardless  of  when  they 
were  approved.  Besides  the  name,  the 
publisher  may  see  personal  references 
and  the  reason  for  requesting  the  li¬ 
cense. 

The  three  dissenting  judges  said  the 
addresses  and  telephone  and  Social  Se¬ 
curity  numbers  also  should  be  released. 

—  AP 

Vt.  paper  settles 
harassment  suit 

THE  COMPANY  THAT  publishes  the 
Bennington  (Vt.)  Banner  has  reached  a 
settlement  with  two  former  employees 
who  sued,  charging  sexual  harassment. 

Attorneys  and  principals  in  the  suit 
said  they  had  agreed  not  to  release  de¬ 
tails  and  refused  to  say  whether  any 
money  was  involved  in  the  settlement. 

Irene  Church  and  Tracy  Weaver  had 


charged  former  Banner  advertising 
manager  Raymond  Granger  with  sexual 
harassment  and  making  unwanted  sex¬ 
ual  overtures.  The  women  said  they 
brought  their  complaints  to  manage¬ 
ment  in  August  1990  and  Granger  was 
suspended  for  10  days  without  pay  and 
placed  on  probation  for  two  months. 

The  women  resigned  their  positions 
when  he  returned  from  suspension  and 
the  company  refused  to  fire  Granger  or 
transfer  him  to  another  department. 
Church  was  a  senior  layout  designer  in 
the  ad  department;  Weaver  worked  as 
an  ad  executive. 

Granger  was  fired  from  the  paper  two 
years  later  for  reasons  that  company  of¬ 
ficials  said  were  unrelated  to  the  suit. 

The  settlement  was  announced  in  a 
statement  signed  by  Weaver,  Church, 
Granger  and  former  Banner  general 
manager  David  Goddard,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  morning  daily  when  the 
women  brought  the  complaint. 

The  statement  said  the  paper  agreed 
that  Weaver  and  Church  were  “capable 
and  professional  employees.”  —  AP 


Imaaine...  fhe  right  story 
at  the  right  time  at  light  speed 


QUICKWIRE  LABS 

LJUlCKWirC  The  Hamilton  Spectator 
44  Frid  Street 
Hamilton,  Ontario 
Canada  L8N  3G3 


To  discover  how  incredibly  , 
delicious  the  job  of  wire  tasting 
can  become,  call  Bill  Bratt  at 
1905)  526-466 1  for  a  demo  disk. 


There  are  some  dramatic  changes  taking  place  in  today’s  news¬ 
rooms.  Old  proprietary  editorial  systems  are  heading  out  the 
back  door  while  PC’s  and  Macs  are  coming  in  the  front. 

Powerful  new  “off-the-shelf’  hardware  and  “shrink-wrapped” 
software  solutions  can  propel  your  newsroom  to  the  cutting  edge  of 
technology,  but  can  also  cut  you  off  from  one  of  your  major  sources 
of  news  -  the  wire  services. 

If  wire  capture  is  a  problem  with  your  new  technology, 

is  the  solution.  QmdWire  is  a  QuarkXPress  ■||||& 
XTension,  but  works  with  most  desktop  publishing  systems. 

Developed  in  a  newsroom  for  newsrooms,  QuickWve  is 
a  wire  capture  and  file  management  program  that  puts  editors  and 
reporters  instantly  in  touch  with  what  is  happening  in  the  world. 

QuickWire  can  capture  up  to  ten  wire  services  simultaneously  and 
provide  full  text  indexing,  searching  and  filing.  It’s  simple,  elegant, 
and  incredibly  fast  and  it’s  just  what  wire  editors  asked  us  for. 


Displayed  by  Quark  at  Seybold  '93 
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1 993  DAILY 
NEWSPAPER  SALES 


American  Publishing  Co., 
West  Frankfort,  Illinois 
(subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc.) 
Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  & 
Associates 


ARIZONA 

Scottsdale  Progress 
(renamed  Progress  Tribune) 
evening  17,500 
Cowles  Media  Company 
to 

Cox  Arizona  Publications  Inc. 
(subsidiary  of  Cox  Enterprises  Inc.) 
Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  & 
Associates, 

Birmingham,  Mich.,  represented 
Cowles  Media  Company 

ARKANSAS 

Harrison  Daily  Times 
evening  10,800 
Times  Publishing  Co. 

(J.E.  Dunlap  Jr.,  president) 
to 

American  Publishing  Co., 
West  Frankfort,  Ill. 
(subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc.) 

CALIFORNIA 

Daily  Californian  of  El  Cajon 
evening  24,880 
Californian  Publishing  Co. 


(subsidiary  of  Landmark 
Communications  Inc.) 
to 

Kendall  Communications 


Daily  Pilot  of  Costa  Mesa 
morning  8,442 

Coast  Community  News  Inc. 
to 

Times  Mirror  Company 

Daily  Sun-Post  of  San  Clemente 
evening  8,500 

South  Coast  Newspapers 
to 

Freedom  Newspapers  Inc. 

Glendale  News  Press 
morning  10,500 

Coast  Community  News  Inc. 
to 

Times  Mirror  Company 

Siskiyou  Daily  News  of  Yreka 
evening  6,100 

Thomson  Newspapers  Corp. 
to 


Tulare  Advance-Register 
evening  9,000 
John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers 
to 

Gannett  Company 

COLORADO 

Daily  Alamosa  News 
morning  500 

Steve  and  Cynthia  Haynes, 
Lowell  Blankfort  and  Rowland  Rehele 
to 

News  Media  Corp., 

Rochelle,  Illinois 
Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey, 
Media  Consultants  Inc., 

Lingle,  Wyoming,  represented 
the  sellers 


Summit  Daily  News 
morning  7,500 
James  S.  Pavelich 
to 

Swift  Newspapers 
(Richard  K.  Larson,  president) 
Broker:  J.N.  Wells  &.  Co.  Inc., 
Lombard,  Illinois 
represented  the  seller 


John  A.  Park,  Jr. 

&  Associates 

Expertise  and  reliability 
for  owners  considering  the 
of  their  newspapers. 

Raleigh,  NC  27615 

Available  for  private,  confidential  consultation 

Nationwide  Personal  Service 


sale 

(919)  848-7202 
Fax:  (919)  848-7148 
202  Springmoor  Drive 


Vail  Daily 

morning  11,000  free 
James  S.  Pavelich 
to 

Swift  Newspapers 
(Richard  K.  Larson,  president) 
Broker:  J.N.  Wells  &  Co.  Inc., 
Lombard,  Illinois 
represented  the  seller 


Valley  Courier  of  Alamosa 
evening  4,000 
Ray  Barnes  Newspapers  Inc. 
to 

News  Media  Corp., 
Rochelle,  Illinois 
Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey, 
Media  Consultants  Inc., 
Saratoga,  Wyoming 


CONNECTICUT 

Torington  Register  Citizen 
morning  17,000 
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We  Deliver  . . . 


Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates  since  1985  has  represented  the  sellers  of  50  daily  newspapers  in  39  separate  trans¬ 
actions.  In  1993  alone  we  closed  9  transactions  involving  a  total  of  14  daily  newspapers: 


SELLER 

PURCHASER 

CIRCULATION 

Ogden  (UT)  Standard-Examiner 

Hatch  Family 

Sandusky  Newspapers 
Sandusky,  OH 

56,400 

Laurel  (MS)  Leader-Call, 

Atchison  (KS)  Daily  Globe, 

Yreka  (CA)  Siskiyou  Dally  News, 
Carthage  (MO)  Press, 

Rensselaer  (IN)  Republican 

Thomson  Newspapers 

American  Publishing 

30,200 

Minot  (ND)  Daily  News 

Buckner  News  Alliance 
&  Donrey  Media  Group 

Ogden  Newpapers 

25,000 

Lewistown  (PA)  Sentinel, 

Tiffin  (OH)  Advertiser-Tribune 

Buckner  News  Alliance 

Ogden  Newspapers 

24,000 

Scottsdale  (AZ)  Progress 

Cowles  Media 

Cox  Enterprises 

17,500 

Carlsbad  (NM)  Current-Argus 

David  B.  Martens  and 

World  Newspapers 

8,600 

Ned  Cantwell 

Omaha,  NE 

Oelwein  (lA)  Daily  Register 

Thomson  Newspapers 

Edwards  Publications 

5,700 

Orange  Park  (FL)  Clay  Today 

Thomson  Newspapers 

Add  Inc. 

4,500 

Valley  City  (ND)  TImes-Record  Mid-America  Publishing  American  Publishing  4,100 


During  the  past  nine  years  Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates  has  represented  the  sellers  in  23  non-daily  newspaper 
transactions.  We  closed  4  non-daily  transactions  in  1993: 


SELLER  PURCHASER  CIRCULATION 

Oklahoma  City  (OK)  Buyer’s  Guide  Worrell  Enterprises  JE  Publishing  Company  325,000 


Six  weekly  newspapers  In 

San  Mateo  County,  CA 

Tribune  Company 
Chicago,  IL 

San  Francisco  Independent 
San  Francisco,  CA 

110,000 

Four  weekly  newspapers  in 

Tribune  Company 

Select  Communications 

87,000 

Santa  Clara  County,  CA 

Chicago,  IL 

Los  Altos,  CA 

Five  weekly  newspapers  in 
Northwestern  Indiana 

Thomson  Newspapers 

American  Publishing 

11,400 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates  has  concluded  14  years  as  the  nation’s  most  active  firm  in  representing  sellers  of 
daily  newspapers  and  non-daily  groups.  We  are  especially  proud  that  some  20  daily  newspaper  groups,  having  seen 
our  work  as  prospective  buyers,  have  engaged  us  in  just  the  past  5  years  to  assist  them  in  divesting  their  own  daily 
or  non-daily  newspapers.  We  are  equally  pleased  that  in  the  62  transactions  we  have  completed  in  the  past  nine  years, 
we  have  sold  newspapers  to  46  different  buyers,  demonstrating  the  depth  of  interest  in  newspaper  companies  and  the 
breadth  of  our  firm’s  ability  to  secure  the  highest  possible  price  from  the  finest  possible  purchaser. 


Lee  E.  Dirks 
President 

Formerly  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Detroit  Free 
Press;  the  nation’s  first  full-time 
newspaper-stock  analyst:  Dow 
Jones  newsman  for  eight  years. 


Owen  Van  Essen 
Executive  Vice  President 
Formerly  business  manager  and 
part  owner  of  Worthington  (MN) 
Daily  Globe;  with  Dirks,  Van  Essen 
&  Associates  since  1986. 


Norman  R.  McMullin 
Vice  President 

Formerly  president  of  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  Greater  St.  Louis, 
Woodward  Communications  of 
Dubuque  (lA),  and  Inland  Press 
Association. 


DIRKS,  VAN  ESSEN  &  ASSOCIATES 

185  Oakland,  Suite  210,  Birmingham,  Ml  48009 


Phone:  810-646-4230 


Fax:  810-646-1624 


Eagle  Publishing  Group, 
Pittsfield,  Mass, 
to 

journal  Register  Co., 
Trenton,  N.J. 


FLORIDA 

Orange  Park  Clay  Today 
evening  4,500 
Thomson  Newspapers 
to 

Add  Inc. 

(subsidiary  of  journal 
Communications  of  Milwaukee) 
Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  & 
Associates 

represented  Thomson 

HAWAII 

Honolulu  Advertiser 
morning  105,000 
Persis  Corp. 
to 

Gannett  Co.  Inc. 

Price:  $250  million 


Honolulu  Star'Bulletin 
evening  88,000 
Gannett  Co.  Inc. 
to 

Liberty  Newspaper  Limited 
Partnership, 
general  partner:  Phillips 
Media  Service 

INDIANA 

Carmel  Daily  Ledger 

10,000 

Topics  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc., 
LeRoy  W.  Stauffer,  president 
to 

Central  Newspapers  Inc. 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Montana 


Cornersville  NewS'Examiner 
evening  9,200 
Tatman  family 
to 

Nixon  Newsppaers  Inc., 
Peru,  Indiana 


Nohlesville  Daily  Ledger 
evening  8,775 

Topics  Suburban  Newspapers 
to 


Central  Newspapers  Inc., 
Indianapolis 

Broker:  Robert  Bolitho  of 
Bolitho'Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Montana 


Rensselaer  Republican 
evening  3,500 

Thomson  Newspapers  Corp. 
to 

American  Publishing  Co., 
West  Frankfort,  Ill. 
(subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc.) 
Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  &. 
Associates, 

Birmingham,  Michigan, 
represented  Thomson 


IOWA 

Oelwein  Daily  Register 
evening  5,749 

Thomson  Newspapers  Corp. 
to 

Edwards  Publications, 
Seneca,  S.C. 

Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  & 
Associates, 

Birmingham,  Michigan, 
represented  Thomson 


KANSAS 

Atchison  Daily  Globe 
evening  6,200 

Thomson  Newspapers  Corp. 
to 

American  Publishing  Co., 
West  Frankfort,  Ill. 
(subsidiary  of  Flollinger  Inc.) 
Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  &. 
Associates, 

Birmingham,  Michigan, 
represented  Thomson 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe 
morning  504,869 
Affiliated  Publications  Inc. 
to 

New  York  Times  Co. 

Price:  $1.1  billion  merger  agreement, 
including  Affiliated’s  33% 
stake  in  BPI  Communications 


Marlboro  Enterprise! 
Hudson  Daily  Sun 
morning  6,400 
Beacon  Newspaper  Group 


(subsidiary  of  Chronicle  Publishing 
of  San  Francisco) 
to 

Community  Newspapers  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Fidelity  Capital, 
a  Fidelity  Investments  company) 

MINNESOTA 

Albert  Lea  Tribune 
evening  8,800 

Thomson  Newspapers  Corp. 
to 

Boone  Newspapers  Inc., 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Austin  Daily  Herald 
evening  8,375 

Thomson  Newspapers  Corp. 
to 

Boone  Newspapers  Inc., 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Fergus  Falls  Daily  Journal 
evening  11,254 
Thomson  Newspapers  Corp. 
to 

Boone  Newspapers  Inc., 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Laurel  Leader-Call 
evening  9,500 

Thomson  Newspapers  Corp. 
to 

American  Publishing  Co., 

West  Frankfort,  111. 
(subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc.) 
Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  &. 
Associates,  Birmingham,  Michigan, 
represented  Thomson 

MISSOURI 

Carthage  Press 
evening  5,000 

Thomson  Newspapers  Corp. 
to 

American  Publishing  Co., 
West  Frankfort,  Ill. 
(subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc.) 
Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  &. 
Associates,  Birmingham,  Michigan 
represented  Thomson 

NEVADA 

Donrey  Media  Group 
(53  daily  newspapers  and 
71  non-dailies) 
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Donrey  Media  Group 
to 

Stephens  Group  Inc. 
(Jackson  Stephens,  chairman) 

Nevada  Appeal  of  Carson  City 
morning  11,000 
Donrey  Media  Group 
to 

Ross  Pendergraft, 

Fred  W.  Smith, 
and  E.H.  “Pat”  Patterson 


NEW  JERSEY 

Central  Jersey  Home  News, 

East  Brunswick 
morning  53,000 
Home  News  Publishing  Co. 
(Boyd  family) 
to 

Asbury  Park  Press 
(Lass  and  Plangere  families) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Keene  Sentinel 
morning  16,000 
Ruth  and  James  Ewing 
to 

Thomas  Ewing 

NEW  MEXICO 

Carlsbad  Current-Argus 
evening  8,600 
David  B.  Martens 
and  Ned  Cantwell 
to 

World  Newspapers  Inc. 

(group  holding  company  of 
Omaha  World-Herald  Co.) 
Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  & 
Associates, 

Birmingham,  Michigan,  represented 
Martens  and  Cantwell 

NEW  YORK 

New  York  Post 
morning  400,000 
Peter  Kalikow 
to 

News  Corp. 

(Rupert  Murdoch) 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Henderson  Daily  Dispatch 
evening  10,400 


Henderson  Dispatch  Co. 
to 

Paducah  Newspapers 
(Rupert  Murdoch) 

Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  & 
Associates,  Birmingham,  Mich, 
represented  Henderson 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Minot  Daily  News 
morning  25,000 
Buckner  News  Alliance 
and  Donrey  Media  Group 
to 

Ogden  Newspapers, 
Wheeling,  W.Va. 

Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  & 
Associates,  Birmingham,  Mich., 
represented  Buckner  News  Alliance 

Valley  City  Times-Record 
evening  4,120 

Mid-America  Publishing  Corp., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
to 

American  Publishing  Co., 
West  Frankfort,  Ill., 
(subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc.) 
Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  &. 


Associates, 

Birmingham,  Mich.,  represented 
Buckner  News  Alliance 

OHIO 

Tiffin  Advertiser- Tribune 
morning  10,700 
Buckner  News  Alliance 
to 

Ogden  Newspapers, 
Wheeling,  W.Va. 

Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  & 
Associates, 

Birmingham,  Mich.,  represented 
Buckner  News  Alliance 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Lewistown  Sentinel 
evening  13,300 
Buckner  News  Alliance 
to 

Ogden  Newspapers, 
Wheeling,  W.Va. 

Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  &. 
Associates, 

Birmingham,  Mich.,  represented 
Buckner  News  Alliance 
Norristown  Times  Herald 


John  Cribb 


Bob  Bolitho 


44  papers 
sold  in  ’93 


Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates  closed  sales  on  44  papers  in  1993 
including  daily  newspapers,  twice-weekly  newspapers, 
suburbans,  county  seat  weeklies,  shoppers,  and  magazines. 
Please  call  us  to  discuss  your  options  in  a  sale. 


BOLITHO-CRIBB 


John  T.  Cribb 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  Montana  59715 


&  Associates 

Established  in  1923 


Robert  N.  Bolitho 
Box  3008 

Palm  Beach,  Florida  33480 


406-586-6621  407-820-8530 

PUBLISHING  COMPANY  *  BROKERAGE  •  APPRAISAL  *  CONSULTING 
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evening  29,573 
The  Norristown  Herald  Inc. 
to 

Journal  Register  Co., 
Trenton,  N.J. 


1 993  NON-DAILY 
NEWSPAPER  SALES 


TEXAS 

Taylor  Daily  Press 
evening  4,900 
Taylor  Newspapers  Inc. 

(C.  Afton  Schulz) 
to 

Blackland  Publications 
(affiliate  of  Dixie  Newspapers  Inc., 
Jim  Chionsini,  principal) 
Brokers:  Dorman  E.  Cordell,  Dallas, 
and  Garry  Gomm,  San  Antonio, 
Texas 

UTAH 

Ogden  Standard' Examiner 
evening  56,400 
Standard  Corp. 

(Hatch  family) 
to 

Sandusky  Newspapers  Inc., 
Sandusky,  Ohio 
Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  & 
Associates, 

Birmingham,  Mich.,  represented 
the  Hatch  Family 


One  order/one  bill 
plan  approved 
by  NAA  board 

THE  EXECUTIVE  BOARD  of  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America  has 
agreed  in  principle  to  implement  a  one 
order/one  bill  plan,  to  be  handled  by 
Publicitas  Advertising  Services  Inc.  of 
Stamford,  Conn.  (E&P,  Nov.  20,  p.  32). 

The  board  also  endorsed  in  principle 
a  financial  plan  to  establish  a  national 
ad  sales  network,  called  the  National 
Newspaper  Network,  which  recently 
was  approved  by  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  (E&P,  Dec.  18,  p.  11). 

In  addition,  the  board  endorsed  in 
principle  a  communications  plan  to 
promote  the  package  to  the  advertising 
industry. 

The  communications  plan,  to  be  de¬ 
fined  by  Young  &  Rubicam,  calls  for 
funding  by  newspapers  in  the  top  ADIs 
in  the  country. 

The  board  will  meet  Feb.  1  for  final 
votes  on  the  three  measures. 
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ALABAMA 

Troy  Progress 
13,000  free  distribution 
Don  Herring 
to 

Troy  Publications  Inc. 
(publisher  of  the  daily  Troy 
Messenger, 

subsidiary  of  Boone  Newspapers  Inc., 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.) 

Broker:  Jim  Hall  Media  Services, 
Troy,  Ala. 

ALASKA 

The  Frontiersman  of  Wasilla 
7,000 

Leighton  P.  Wood 
to 

Mike  and  Pat  Lindsey 


Valley  Sun  of  Wasilla 
10,000  free  distribution 
Leighton  P.  Wood 
to 

Mike  and  Pat  Lindsey 

ARKANSAS 

The  Times  of  North  Little  Rock 
8,500 

Pulaski  Publishing  Co. 
(Thomas  R.  Riley,  president) 
to 

David  and  Kitty  Chism 
Broker:  Phillips/Canfield  Media 
Consultants, 

Jacksonville,  Ark.,  division  of 
Phillips  Media  Service,  Fairfax,  Va. 

CALIFORNIA 

Buena  Park/Cyrpus/La  Palma  News 
30,000  free  distribution 
City  Communication  Corp. 
to 

Golden  West  Publishing 
(subsidiary  of  Freedom 
Newspapers  Inc.) 

Burbank  Leader 
Coast  Community  Inc. 


to 

Times  Mirror  Co. 


Country  Almanac 
20,000  paid  and 
free  distribution 
Mort  and  Elaine  Levine 
and  three  associates 
to 

Embarcadero  Publishing  Co. 
(publisher  of  Palo  Alto  Weekly) 
Broker:  Mel  Hodell, 
Montclair,  Calif. 


Cupertino  Courier 
14,000 

Tribune  Company 
to 

Select  Communications 
Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  & 
Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich. 


Dunsmuir  News 
1,300 

Marge  Apperson  and 
Orbell  Apperson 
to 

American  Publishing  Co., 
West  Frankfort,  III. 
(subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc.) 
Broker:  Mel  Hodell, 
Montclair,  Calif. 


Foothill  Leader 
Coast  Community  Inc. 
to 

Times  Mirror  Co. 


Foster  City  Progress 
8,400 

Tribune  Company 
to 

San  Francisco  Independent 
Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  & 
Associates, 

Birmingham,  Mich. 

Fowler  Ensign 
1,900 

Jimmy  Butler 
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to 

Sanger  Herald  Inc. 
(Rosemary  Kallio,  publisher 
and  business  manager) 


Hillsborough  Boutique  &  Villager 
2,800 

Tribune  Company 
to 

San  Francisco  Independent 
Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  & 
Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich. 

Huntington  Beach  Independent 
54,000  free  distribution 
Coast  Community  Inc. 
to 

Times  Mirror  Co. 


Los  Altos  Town  Crier 
17,000 

Tribune  Company 
to 

Select  Communications 
Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  & 
Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich. 


Menlo  Park  Almanac 
20,000  paid  and 
free  distribution 
Mort  and  Elaine  Levine 
and  three  associates 
to 

Embarcadero  Publishing  Co. 
(publisher  of  Palo  Alto  Weekly) 
Broker:  Mel  Hodell, 
Montclair,  Calif. 


Millbrae/ Burlingame  Sun  Leader 
Tribune  Company 
to 

San  Francisco  Independent 
Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  & 
Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich. 


Mount  Shasta  Herald 
4,200 

Marge  Apperson  and 
Orbell  Apperson 
to 

American  Publishing  Co., 
West  Frankfort,  Ill. 
(subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc.) 
Broker:  Mel  Hodell, 
Montclair,  Calif. 


Mountain  View  Town  Crier 
17,000 

Tribune  Company 
to 

Select  Communications 
Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  & 
Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich. 


San  Carlos/Belmont  Enquirer-Bulletin 
Tribune  Company 
to 

San  Francisco  Independent 
Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  & 
Associates, 

Birmingham,  Mich. 

San  Mateo  Weekly 
Tribune  Company 
to 

San  Francisco  Independent 
Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  & 
Associates, 

Birmingham,  Mich. 

Sunnyvale  Journal 
24,000 

Tribune  Company 
to 

Select  Communications 
Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  & 
Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich. 


Trinity  Journal  of  Weaverville 
4,500 

Mark  Lantz 
to 

Michael  and  Sarah  Wenninger 
Consultant:  Bruce  Wright, 
Stockton,  Calif. 


Weed  Press 
1,700 

Marge  Apperson  and 
Orbell  Apperson 
to 

American  Publishing  Co., 
West  Frankfort,  Ill. 
(subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc.) 
Broker:  Mel  Hodell, 
Montclair,  Calif. 

COLORADO 

Center  Post-Dispatch 
530 

San  Luis  Valley  Publishing 
(Steve  and  Cynthia  Hayes, 


Lowell  Blankfort  and 
Rowland  Rebele) 
to 

News  Media  Corp., 
Rochelle,  Illinois 
(John  Tompkins,  president) 
Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey  of 
Media  Consultants,  Saratoga, 
Wyoming, 

represented  the  sellers 


Creede  Mineral  County  Dispatch 
530 

San  Luis  Valley  Publishing 
(Steve  and  Cynthia  Hayes, 
Lowell  Blankfort  and  Rowland 
Rebele) 
to 

News  Media  Corp., 
Rochelle,  Illinois 
(John  Tompkins,  president) 
Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey  of 
Media  Consultants,  Saratoga, 
Wyoming, 

represented  the  sellers 


Del  Norte  Prospector 

609 

San  Luis  Valley  Publishing 
(Steve  and  Cynthia  Hayes, 
Lowell  Blankfort  and 
Rowland  Rebele) 
to 

News  Media  Corp., 
Rochelle,  Illinois 
(John  Tompkins,  president) 
Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey  of 
Media  Consultants,  Saratoga, 
Wyoming, 

represented  the  sellers 


Lajara  Conejos  County  Citizen 

666 

San  Luis  Valley  Publishing 
(Steve  and  Cynthia  Hayes, 
Lowell  Blankfort  and 
Rowland  Rebele) 
to 

News  Media  Corp., 

Rochelle,  Illinois 
(John  Tompkins,  president) 
Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey  of 
Media  Consultants,  Saratoga, 
Wyoming, 

represented  the  sellers 

Monte  Vista  Journal 
2,200  paid,  11,000  twice-weekly  TMC 
San  Luis  Valley  Publishing 
(Steve  and  Cynthia  Hayes, 
Lowell  Blankfort  and 
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Rowland  Rebele) 
to 

News  Media  Corp., 
Rochelle,  Illinois 
(John  Tompkins,  president) 
Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey  of 
Media  Consultants,  Saratoga, 
Wyoming,  represented  the  sellers 


Nickel  Want  Ads  of  Grand  Junction 
Mike  and  Ellen  Wilding 
to 

Kerry  and  Joy  Murdock 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Montana 


South  Fork  Tines 

770 

San  Luis  Valley  Publishing 
(Steve  and  Cynthia  Hayes, 
Lowell  Blankfort  and 
Rowland  Rebele) 
to 

News  Media  Corp., 

Rochelle,  Illinois 
(John  Tompkins,  president) 
Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey  of 
Media  Consultants,  Saratoga, 
Wyoming,  represented  the  sellers 

FLORIDA 

Business  Journal  of  the  Treasure  Coast 
Robert  and  Gayle  Caston 
to 

Mark  Schumann 
Brokers:  Lincoln  A.  Mayo  of 
Beckerman  Associates, 
Madeira  Beach,  Fla., 
and 

Harry  Offutt  III  of 
Southern  Incorporated  Business 
Brokers,  Vero  Beach 


Pinellas  Park  News 

7,000 

H.  Lano  Mosley 
and  associates 
to 

Potter  Media  Inc. 
(Walter  B.  and  Robert  Potter) 
Broker:  Lincoln  A.  Mayo  of 
Beckerman  Associates, 
Madeira  Beach,  Fla. 


GEORGIA 

Bryan  County  Times 

1,513 

Marion  and  Mary  Exley 


to 

John  R.  and  Anne  S.  Butler 
Broker:  Jim  Hall  Media  Services, 
Troy,  Alabama 

ILLINOIS 

Atwood  Herald 

966 

Tri-Village  Publications 
(Don  and  Miny  Weaver) 
to 

Mike  and  Erin  Brothers 


Limestone  Independent  News  of 
Bartonville 

Roger  and  Patricia  Johnson 
to 

Adrian  and  DeEllda  Jean  Swindler 


Mt.  Zion  Region  News 

1,300 

Tri-Village  Publications 
(Don  and  Miny  Weaver) 
to 

Mike  and  Erin  Brothers 

INDIANA 

Brook  Reporter 

861 

Thomson  Newspapers  Corp. 
to 

American  Publishing  Company, 
West  Frankfort,  Illinois 
(subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc.) 
Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  & 
Associates, 

Birmingham,  Michigan,  represented 
Thomson  Newspapers 

Carmel  News-Tribune 

14,500 

Topics  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc. 
(LeRoy  W.  Stauffer,  president) 
to 

Central  Newspapers  Inc. 
(Indianapolis  Star  &  News) 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Montana 


Castleton  Banner 

11,700 

Topics  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc. 
(LeRoy  W.  Stauffer,  president) 
to 

Central  Newspapers  Inc. 
(Indianapolis  Star  &  News) 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 


Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Montana 


Fishers  Sun-Herald 

4,000 

Topics  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc. 
(LeRoy  W.  Stauffer,  president) 
to 

Central  Newspapers  Inc. 
(Indianapolis  Star  &  News) 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Montana 


Geist  Gazette 

2,000 

Topics  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc. 
(LeRoy  W.  Stauffer,  president) 
to 

Central  Newspapers  Inc. 
(Indianapolis  Star  &  News) 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Montana 


Hamilton  County  Heights  Herald 
Topics  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc. 
(LeRoy  W.  Stauffer,  president) 
to 

Central  Newspapers  Inc. 
(Indianapolis  Star  &  News) 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Montana 


Kankakee  Valley  Post  News  of 
DeMotte 
3,000 

Thomson  Newspapers  Corp. 
to 

American  Publishing  Company, 
West  Frankfort,  Illinois 
(subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc.) 
Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  & 
Associates, 

Birmingham,  Michigan,  represented 
Thomson  Newspapers 


Lake  County  Star  of  Crown  Point 

5,200 

Thomson  Newspapers  Corp. 
to 

American  Publishing  Company, 
West  Frankfort,  Illinois 
(subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc.) 
Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  & 
Associates, 

Birmingham,  Michigan,  represented 
Thomson  Newspapers 
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Lawrence  Times 

6,800 

Topics  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc. 
(LeRoy  W.  Stauffer,  president) 
to 

Central  Newspapers  Inc. 
(Indianapolis  Star  &  News) 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Montana 


Ledger  Leader 

Topics  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc. 
(LeRoy  W.  Stauffer,  president) 
to 

Central  Newspapers  Inc. 
(Indianapolis  Star  &  News) 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Montana 


Morocco  Courier 

1,200 

Thomson  Newspapers  Corp. 
to 

American  Publishing  Company, 
West  Frankfort,  Illinois 
(subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc.) 
Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  &, 
Associates, 

Birmingham,  Michigan,  represented 
Thomson  Newspapers 


Nora  News  Dispatch 

7,500 

Topics  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc. 
(LeRoy  W.  Stauffer,  president) 
to 

Central  Newspapers  Inc. 
(Indianapolis  Star  &  News) 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Montana 


North  Meridian  Observer 

7,600 

Topics  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc. 
(LeRoy  W.  Stauffer,  president) 
to 

Central  Newspapers  Inc. 
(Indianapolis  Star  &  News) 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &.  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Montana 


North  Side  Topics 

1,600 

Topics  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc. 
(LeRoy  W.  Stauffer,  president) 
to 


Central  Newspapers  Inc. 
(Indianapolis  Star  &.  News) 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Montana 


Pike  Register 

10,000 

Topics  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc. 
(LeRoy  W.  Stauffer,  president) 
to 

Central  Newspapers  Inc. 
(Indianapolis  Star  &  News) 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Montana 


Remington  Press 

1,100 

Thomson  Newspapers  Corp. 
to 

American  Publishing  Company, 
West  Frankfort,  Illinois 
(subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc.) 
Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  & 
Associates, 

Birmingham,  Michigan,  represented 
Thomson  Newspapers 


Sheridan  News 

1,800 

Topics  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc. 
(LeRoy  W.  Stauffer,  president) 
to 

Central  Newspapers  Inc. 
(Indianapolis  Star  &  News) 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Montana 


Westfield  Enterprise 

2,600 

Topics  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc. 
(LeRoy  W.  Stauffer,  president) 
to 

Central  Newspapers  Inc. 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &.  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Montana 


Zionsville  Times  Sentinel 

3,132 

Cline  Publishing  Co.  Inc. 
to 

jay  and  Paul  Endress, 
Leavenworth,  Kansas 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Montana 


IOWA 

Ackley  World-Journal 
Jim  and  Lu  Daggs 
to 

David  and  Judy  Enerson 
Broker:  John  E.  van  der  Linden, 
Spirit  Lake,  Iowa 

Ackley  Reminder 
Jim  and  Lu  Daggs 
to 

David  and  Judy  Enerson 
Broker:  John  E.  van  der  Linden, 
Spirit  Lake,  Iowa 


Eldon/Batavia  Beacon  Forum 

400 

Big  Grove  Publications 
to 

Mother  Wit  Publications  Inc. 
(Tom  and  Roseanne  Arnold) 


Eddyville  Tribune 

480 

Big  Grove  Publications 
to 

Mother  Wit  Publications  Inc. 
(Tom  and  Roseanne  Arnold) 


Fremont  Gazette 

645 

Big  Grove  Publications 
to 

Mother  Wit  Publications  Inc. 
(Tom  and  Roseanne  Arnold) 


Hedrick  Journal 

645 

Big  Grove  Publications 
to 

Mother  Wit  Publications  Inc. 
(Tom  and  Roseanne  Arnold) 

Lyon  County  Reporter 
Lyon-Sioux  Press 
(David  and  Judy  Enersen) 
to 

New  Century  Press, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Broker:  John  E.  van  der  Linden, 
Spirit  Lake,  Iowa 

New  Sharon  Star 

900 

Big  Grove  Publications 
to 

Mother  Wit  Publications  Inc. 
(Tom  and  Roseanne  Arnold) 
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Sioux  County  Index  Reporter 
Lyori'Sioux  Press 
(David  and  Judy  Enersen) 
to 

New  Century  Press, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Broker;  John  E.  van  der  Linden, 
Spirit  Lake,  Iowa 

State  Center  Enterprise-Record 

1,150 

Duane  and  Patricia  Holub 
to 

John  Strawn, 

publisher,  Lakefield  (Minn.)  Standard 
Broker:  John  E.  van  der  Linden, 
Spirit  Lake,  Iowa 


West  Branch  Times 
David  j.  Johnson 
to 

Mike  and  Debbie  Owen, 
Philadelphia 

Broker:  John  E.  van  der  Linden, 
Spirit  Lake,  Iowa 


West  Lyon  Herald 
Lyon-Sioux  Press 
(David  and  Judy  Enersen) 
to 

New  Century  Press, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Broker:  John  E.  van  der  Linden, 
Spirit  Lake,  Iowa 

KANSAS 

Bird  City  Times 

717 

Randall  and  Rozanne  Braden 
to 

Nor’West  Newspapers 
(Steve  and  Cynthia  Haynes) 
Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey, 
Media  Consultants  Inc., 
Lingle,  Wyoming, 
represented  the  sellers 

Monett  Shopper 
Monett  Communications 
to 

Cleveland  Newspapers  Inc. 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &.  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Montana 


Oberlin  Herald 
2,795 

Randall  and  Rozanne  Braden 
to 


Nor’West  Newspapers 
(Steve  and  Cynthia  Haynes) 
Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey, 
Media  Consultants  Inc., 
Lingle,  Wyoming, 
represented  the  sellers 


St.  Francis  Herald 

1,989 

Randall  and  Rozanne  Braden 
to 

Nor’West  Newspapers 
(Steve  and  Cynthia  Haynes) 
Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey, 
Media  Consultants  Inc., 
Lingle,  Wyoming, 
represented  the  sellers 


KENTUCKY 

Marion- Washington  Shopper 
(renamed  ADvantage,  the  Marion- 
Washington  Shopper) 
to 

Landmark  Communications  Inc., 
Norfolk,  Va. 


LOUISIANA 

Tiger  Rag  of  Baton  Rouge 
Steve  Meyers,  Steve  Townsend, 
and  Gary  Solomon 
to 

George  Solomon 


MAINE 


Coastal  Journal  of  Bath 
36,000 
to 

Central  Maine  Newspapers 
(division  of  Guy  Gannett 
Publishing  Co.) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Beacon 

3,150 

Beacon  Newspaper  Group 
(subsidiary  of  Chronicle  Publishing 
Company  of  San  Francisco) 
to 

Community  Newspaper  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Fidelity  Capital, 
a  Fidelity  Investments  division) 


Bedford  Minute-Man 
Beacon  Newspaper  Group 
(subsidiary  of  Chronicle  Publishing 
Company  of  San  Francisco) 


to 

Community  Newspaper  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Fidelity  Capital, 
a  Fidelity  Investments  division) 


Billerica  Minute-Man 

3,700 

Beacon  Newspaper  Group 
(subsidiary  of  Chronicle  Publishing 
Company  of  San  Francisco) 
to 

Community  Newspaper  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Fidelity  Capital, 
a  Fidelity  Investments  division) 


Burlington  Times  Union 

2,600 

Beacon  Newspaper  Group 
(subsidiary  of  Chronicle  Publishing 
Company  of  San  Francisco) 
to 

Community  Newspaper  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Fidelity  Capital, 
a  Fidelity  Investments  division) 


Chelmsford  Independent 

3,200 

Beacon  Newspaper  Group 
(subsidiary  of  Chronicle  Publishing 
Company  of  San  Francisco) 
to 

Community  Newspaper  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Fidelity  Capital, 
a  Fidelity  Investments  division) 


Concord  Journal 

5,575 

Beacon  Newspaper  Group 
(subsidiary  of  Chronicle  Publishing 
Company  of  San  Francisco) 
to 

Community  Newspaper  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Fidelity  Capital, 
a  Fidelity  Investments  division) 


Lexington  Minute-Man 

8,266 

Beacon  Newspaper  Group 
(subsidiary  of  Chronicle  Publishing 
Company  of  San  Francisco) 
to 

Community  Newspaper  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Fidelity  Capital, 
a  Fidelity  Investments  division) 


Lincoln  Jour  an! 

1,483 

Beacon  Newspaper  Group 
(subsidiary  of  Chronicle  Publishing 
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Company  of  San  Francisco) 
to 

Community  Newspaper  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Fidelity  Capital, 
a  Fidelity  Investments  division) 

Littleton  Independent 
1,826 

Beacon  Newspaper  Group 
(subsidiary  of  Chronicle  Publishing 

Company  of  San  Francisco) 
to 

Community  Newspaper  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Fidelity  Capital, 
a  Fidelity  Investments  division) 


Maynard  Beacon 
2,743 

Beacon  Newspaper  Group 
(subsidiary  of  Chronicle  Publishing 
Company  of  San  Francisco) 
to 

Community  Newspaper  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Fidelity  Capital, 
a  Fidelity  Investments  division) 

O  Jornal 

(Portugese  language) 
Portugese-American  Publications 
to 

Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc. 

Southborough  Villager 

1,300 

Beacon  Newspaper  Group 
(subsidiary  of  Chronicle  Publishing 
Company  of  San  Francisco) 
to 

Community  Newspaper  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Fidelity  Capital, 
a  Fidelity  Investments  division) 

Westford  Eagle 
3,900 

Beacon  Newspaper  Group 
(subsidiary  of  Chronicle  Publishing 
Company  of  San  Francisco) 
to 

Community  Newspaper  Co. 
(subsidiary  of  Fidelity  Capital, 
a  Fidelity  Investments  division) 

MICHIGAN 

Trade  Lines  Shoppers  Guides, 
Eau  Claire 
Reva  Murphy 
to 

Dickson  Media  Inc., 
Charlottesville,  Va. 


Broker:  Bolitho-Crihb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman,  Mo. 


MINNESOTA 

Canby  News 
Elois  Bohn 
to 

Don  and  Elinor  Beman 
Broker:  John  E.  van  der  Linden 


ECM  Post-Review  of  North  Branch 

2,300 

Sell  Publishing  Co. 

(Duane  A.  Rasmussen,  president 
and  CEO) 
to 

ECM  Publishers  Inc., 
Princeton,  Minn. 


Forest  Lake  Times 
4,000 

Sell  Publishing  Co. 
(Duane  A.  Rasmussen,  president 
and  CEO) 
to 

ECM  Publishers  Inc., 
Princeton,  Minn. 


St.  Croix  Valley  Peach 
Sell  Publishing  Co. 
(Duane  A.  Rasmussen,  president 
and  CEO) 
to 

ECM  Publishers  Inc., 
Princeton,  Minn. 


MISSOURI 

Norborne  Democrat-Leader 
1,250 

Dan  Yount 
to 

Jack  and  Kathy  Krier 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman,  Mont, 
advised  the  buyers 


Oak  Grove  News  Record 
1,500 

Sandi  Creek,  Randy  Battagler, 
and  Mary  Ann  Lowary 
to 

Oak  Grove  Publications  Inc. 
(subsidiary  of  Stauffer 
Communications) 
Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey, 
Media  Consultants  Inc., 
Saratoga,  Wyoming 


Scott  County  News 

2,200 

Mix  Media  Inc. 
to 

Concord  Publishing  House  Inc. 

MONTANA 

Fallon  County  Times 
610 

DAK  Publishing  Company 
(in  receivership  at  time  of  sale) 
to 

Dickson  Media  Inc., 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &.  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman,  Mont, 
represented  the  seller 


Fort  Benton  River  Press 

2,300 

Leland  Overholser  and 
Jane  Stewart 
to 

Stan  and  Esther  Tichenor 
Broker:  Dave  Gauger, 
Gauger  Media  Service, 
Raymond,  Wash.,  represented 
the  sellers 


NEVADA 

Tri-County  Express  of  Fernley 
Patricia  Maxwell 
to 

Bob  and  Jim  Sanford 
(Mason  Valley  News  of  Yerington, 
Nev.) 

Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman, 
Montana 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Goffstown  News 
Little  Newspapers  Inc. 
(George  and  Adele  “Dee”  Little) 
to 

Nackey  S.  Loeb,  publisher 
Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader 
Broker:  Larry  Grimes, 

W.R.  Grimes  &  Company 


New  Hampshire  Seacoast  Sunday 
33,000  free  distribution 
North  Shore  Weeklies, 
Ipswich,  Mass, 
to 

Simon  Edon,  John  Hammer  et  al. 
Broker:  L.  Barry  French,  Assenet,  Mass., 
represented  the  seller 
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Redford'Merrimack  Bulletin 
Little  Newspapers  Inc. 

(George  and  Adele  “Dee”  Little) 
to 

Nackey  S.  Loeb,  publisher 
Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader 
Broker:  Larry  Grimes, 

W.R.  Grimes  &.  Company 

NEW  JERSEY 

The  Times  of  Scotch  Plains  and  Fanivood 
3,000 

Foster  Publications 
to 

Westfield  (N.J.)  Leader 

NEW  MEXICO 

Farmington  Community  News 
15,000 
Rick  Ryan 
to 

Western  Newspapers  Inc., 
Yuma,  Arizona 

(Joseph  E.  Soldwedel,  president 
and  CEO) 

NEW  YORK 

Bronx  Press  Review 

11,000 

Garfield  family 
to 

News  Communications  Inc. 


Marks 'Roiland  Communications 
Pennysavers 

456,000  free  distribution 
T/SF  Communications  Inc. 
to 

Dickson  Media  Inc., 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman,  Mont. 


Putnam  Trader 
Tucker  Communications  Inc. 
(Carl  Tucker  and  Diane  Straus  Tucker) 
to 

Housatonic  Valley  Publishing  Co., 
New  Milford,  Conn. 

Broker:  L.  Barry  French, 
Assonet,  Mass.,  advised  the  buyer 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Havelock  News 
3,850 

Ellis  Publishing  Co. 


(Edward  and  Carol  Ellis) 
to 

E.A.  Mace  and  Associates 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman,  Mont. 


Spotlight 

11,000  free  distribution 
Ellis  Publishing  Co. 
to 

E.A.  Mace  and  Associates 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &.  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman,  Mont. 


Windsock 

15,000  free  distribution 
to  Marine  Air  Base  at  Cherry  Point 
Ellis  Publishing  Co. 
to 

E.A.  Mace  and  Associates 
Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman,  Mont. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Adam  County  Record 
DAK  Publishing  Company 
(in  receivership  at  time  of  sale) 
to 

Dickson  Media  Inc., 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman,  Mont., 
represented  the  seller 

Bou^man  County  Pioneer 
1,613 

DAK  Publishing  Company 
(in  receivership  at  time  of  sale) 
to 

Dickson  Media  Inc., 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman,  Mont., 
represented  the  seller 

Cavalier  County  Republican 
2,600 

DAK  Publishing  Company 
(in  receivership  at  time  of  sale) 
to 

Dickson  Media  Inc., 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman,  Mont., 
represented  the  seller 

Dunn  County  Herald 
DAK  Publishing  Company 
(in  receivership  at  time  of  sale) 


to 

Dickson  Media  Inc., 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman,  Mont., 
represented  the  seller 


Emmons  County  Record 
DAK  Publishing  Company 
(in  receivership  at 
time  of  sale) 
to 

Dickson  Media  Inc., 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman,  Mont., 
represented  the  seller 


The  Finder 

DAK  Publishing  Company 
(in  receivership  at 
time  of  sale) 
to 

Dickson  Media  Inc., 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman,  Mont., 
represented  the  seller 


Hettinger  County  Herald 

1,000 

DAK  Publishing  Company 
(in  receivership  at 
time  of  sale) 
to 

Dickson  Media  Inc., 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &.  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman,  Mont, 
represented  the  seller 


Mott  Pioneer  Press 

1,000 

DAK  Publishing  Company 
(in  receivership  at 
time  of  sale) 
to 

Dickson  Media  Inc., 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &.  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman,  Mont., 
represented  the  seller 


Mott  Sunbeam 
DAK  Publishing  Company 
(in  receivership  at  time  of  sale) 
to 

Dickson  Media  Inc., 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &.  Associates, 
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Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman,  Mont., 
represented  the  seller 

Slope  Messenger 
400 

DAK  Publishing  Company 
(in  receivership  at  time  of  sale) 
to 

Dickson  Media  Inc., 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman,  Mont., 
represented  the  seller 


OKLAHOMA 

Bristou/  News 
3,549 

Ed  and  Margie  Mackenson 
to 

Francis  Stipe,  president, 
Indian  Nations 
Communications  Inc. 


Bristow  Record'Citizen 
3,499 

Ed  and  Margie  Mackenson 
to 

Francis  Stipe,  president, 

Indian  Nations  Communications  Inc. 


Fort  Gibson  Times 
Indian  Nations  Communications 
to 

Rick  Cardwell 


Oklahoma  City  Buyers  Guide 
325,000  free  distribution 
Worrell  Enterprises  Inc., 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. 
to 

JE  Publishing  Co. 

Broker:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  & 
Associates, 
Birmingham,  Mich., 
represented  seller 

Piedmont  Surrey 'Gazette 
800 

Paula  Nay  fa 
to 

RDP  Associates  Publications  Inc. 
(Roger  Pugh) 

OREGON 

Rogue  River  Press 
1,700 

Clarence  and  Joane  Zaitz 


to 

Tom  and  Cat  Mauldin 
Broker:  Rod  Whitesmith, 
Whitesmith  Publications  Services, 
Vancouver,  Wash.,  represented  the 
sellers 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Greenville  Record'Argus 
5,500 

Thomson  Newspapers  Corp. 
to 

Record'Argus  publisher 
Robert  N.  Bracey  and  Bail  USA,  bail 
underwriting  firm 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Holly  Hill  Observer 
3,200  paid 
David  Walters 
to 

Summit  Newspaper  Co. 
Highlands,  N.C. 

Richard  Briggs  &.  Associates  of 
Landrum,  S.C., 
represented  the  seller 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Belle  Fourche  Bee  &  Post 
Allison  Publishing 
to 

Dickson  Media  Inc., 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman,  Mont. 


Black  Hills  Press 
Allison  Publishing 
to 

Dickson  Media  Inc., 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman,  Mont. 


Butte  County  Valley  Irrigator 
Allison  Publishing 
to 

Dickson  Media  Inc., 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman,  Mont. 


Deadwood  You  Bet 
Allison  Publishing 
to 

Dickson  Media  Inc., 
Charlottesville,  Va. 


Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &.  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman,  Mont. 
Lawrence  County  Centennial 
Allison  Publishing 
to 

Dickson  Media  Inc., 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &.  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman,  Mont. 


Lemmon  Leader 

2,100 

DAK  Publishing  Company 
(in  receivership  at  time  of  sale) 
to 

Dickson  Media  Inc., 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Broker:  Bolitho-Cribbb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman,  Mont., 
represented  the  seller 


Meade  County  Times'Tribune 
Allison  Publishing 
to 

Dickson  Media  Inc., 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman,  Mont. 


The  Neighbor  of  Sioux  Falls 
30,000 
to 

Lee  Enterprises, 
Davenport,  Iowa 


Tri-State  Livestock  News 
DAK  Publishing  Company 
(in  receivership  at  time  of  sale) 
to 

Dickson  Media  Inc., 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Broker:  Bolitho-Cribbb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman,  Mont., 
represented  the  seller 

TENNESSEE 

Lauderdale  Voice 
3,200 

Tommy  and  Kevin  Anderson 
to 

JM  Publications 
(John  H.  Murchison  and  wife) 
Broker:  Jim  Hall  Media  Services, 
Troy,  Alabama 

Macon  County  Times 

6,000 

Estate  of  Charles  Gregory 
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to 

Macon  County  Newspapers  Inc. 
(principals  Joe  and  Connie  Albrecht, 
Albrecht  Newspapers  of  Cookeville, 
Tenn. ) 


TEXAS 

Bartlett  Tribune^ Progress 
Taylor  Newspapers  Inc. 

(C.  Afton  Shulz) 
to 

Blackland  Publications 
(affiliate  of  Dixie  Newspapers  Inc., 
Jim  Chionsini,  principal) 
Brokers:  Dorman  E.  Cordell,  Dallas, 
and  Gary  Gomm,  San  Antonio, 
Texas 


Dallas  Health  &  Fitness 
55,000  free  distribution 
David  Nordin  and  Diane  Stafford 
to 

Robert  E.  Page  and  Pat  Monfrey 
Broker;  Rickenbacher  Media 
Company,  Dallas 


Elgin  Courier 
3,5000 

Taylor  Newspapers  Inc. 

(C.  Afton  Shulz) 
to 

Blackland  Publications 
(affiliate  of  Dixie  Newspapers  Inc., 
Jim  Chionsini,  principal) 
Brokers:  Dorman  E.  Cordell,  Dallas, 
and  Gary  Gomm,  San  Antonio, 
Texas 


Granger  News 

834 

Taylor  Newspapers  Inc. 

(C.  Afton  Shulz) 
to 

Blackland  Publications 
(affiliate  of  Dixie  Newspapers  Inc., 
Jim  Chionsini,  principal) 
Brokers:  Dorman  E.  Cordell,  Dallas, 
and  Gary  Gomm,  San  Antonio, 
Texas 


Hill  Country  News 
Taylor  Newspapers  Inc. 

(C.  Afton  Shulz) 
to 

Blackland  Publications 
(affiliate  of  Dixie  Newspapers  Inc., 
Jim  Chionsini,  principal) 
Brokers:  Dorman  E.  Cordell,  Dallas, 
and  Gary  Gomm,  San  Antonio 


Houston  Health  &  Fitness 
95,000  free  distribution 
David  Nordin  and  Diane  Stafford 
to 

Robert  E.  Page  and  Pat  Monfrey 
Broker;  Rickenbacher  Media 
Company, 

Dallas 


Houston  Press 
80,000  free  distribution 
Niel  Morgan 
to 

New  Times  Inc., 
Phoenix,  Arizona 


Kerrville  Mountain  Times 
5,900 

Main  Street  Media 
to 

William  H.  Williams  II 
Broker:  Rickenbacher  Media 
Company, 

Dallas,  represented  the  seller 


Lake  Shore  Times  of  Rowlett 

2,600 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mick  Lowery 
to 

Post  Publications  (Todd  Newton) 
Broker;  Rickenbacher  Media 
Company, 

Dallas 


Taylor  News 
Taylor  Newspapers  Inc. 

(C.  Afton  Shulz) 
to 

Blackland  Publications 
(affiliate  of  Dixie  Newspapers  Inc., 
Jim  Chionsini,  principal) 
Brokers:  Dorman  E.  Cordell,  Dallas, 
and  Gary  Gomm,  San  Antonio, 
Texas 


Thorndale  Champion 
1,151 

Taylor  Newspapers  Inc. 

(C.  Afton  Shulz) 
to 

Blackland  Publications 
(affiliate  of  Dixie  Newspapers  Inc., 
Jim  Chionsini,  principal) 
Brokers:  Dorman  E.  Cordell,  Dallas, 
and  Gary  Gomm,  San  Antonio, 
Texas 


Weimar  Mercury 
3,265 


J.R.  “Buddy”  and  Grace  Yoder 
to 

Bruce  and  Lynda  Beal 
Broker:  Rickenbacher  Media 
Company, 

Dallas 


Wylie  News 
2,846 

Rita  Smith  and  Kanaly  Trust  Co. 
to 

Chad  Engbrock  (C&W  Media  Inc.) 
Broker:  Rickenbacher  Media 
Company, 

Dallas,  represented  the  seller 

VERMONT 

Enosburg  Falls  County  Courier 
2,400 

Christopher  O’Shea 
to 

Mathias  and  Alison  Duilier 

VIRGINIA 

Caroline  Progress 

3.600 

Atlantic  Publications  Inc. 
to 

Chesapeake  Publishing  Corp. 

Northumberland  Echo 
Atlantic  Publications  Inc. 
to 

Chesapeake  Publishing  Corp. 

SusseX'Surry  Dispatch 
2,500 

Atlantic  Publications  Inc. 
to 

Chesapeake  Publishing  Corp. 

Tidewater  Review 
4,800 

Atlantic  Publications  Inc. 
to 

Chesapeake  Publishing  Corp. 

Westmoreland  News 
4,400 

Atlantic  Publications  Inc. 
to 

Chesapeake  Publishing  Corp. 

WASHINGTON 

Colville  Statesman-Examiner 

7.600 
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Patrick  Graham 
to 

American  Publishing  Co., 
West  Frankfort,  Illinois, 
(subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc.) 
Broker:  David  Gauger, 
Gauger  Media  Service,  Raymond, 
Wash., 

represented  the  seller 


Tenino  Independent 
1,075 

Arthur  and  Rita  Eilene  Dwelley 
to 

Franklin  and  Judith  DeVaul  Jr. 
Broker:  David  Gauger, 
Gauger  Media  Service,  Raymond, 
Wash., 

represented  the  sellers 


Tenino  Sun  News 
1,800  free  distribution 
Arthur  and  Rita  Eilene  Dwelley 
to 

Franklin  and  Judith  DeVaul  Jr. 
Broker:  David  Gauger, 
Gauger  Media  Service,  Raymond, 
Wash., 

represented  the  sellers 

WISCONSIN 

Boscobel  Dial 
6,400 

Boscobel  Publishers  Inc. 
to 

Kirkland  Newspapers, 
Durham,  N.C. 


Crawford  County  Independent- 
Kickapoo  Scout 
2,600 

Boscobel  Publishers  Inc. 
to 

Kirkland  Newspapers  Inc., 
Durham,  N.C. 


Montfort  Rural  Register 

1,200 

Donald  and  Colleen  Schultz 
to 

Kirkland  Newspapers  Inc., 
Durham,  N.C. 


to 

Robert  H.  Hicks, 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Broker:  Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Bozeman,  Mont., 
advised  the  buyer 

Saratoga  Sun 
1,600 

Mike  and  Pat  Lindsey 
to 

Gary  and  Sue  Stevenson, 
and  Teense  and  Sandy  Wilford 
Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey, 
Media  Consultants,  Saratoga, 
Wyoming, 

handled  the  transaction 

Non-daily  sales 
Addendum 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Gamer  News 
Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc. 
to 

Kirkland  Newspapers  Inc., 
Durham,  N.C. 

Independent  of  Fuquay  Vatina 
Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc. 
to 

Kirkland  Newspapers  Inc., 
Durham,  N.C. 

Western  Wake  Herald 
Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc. 
to 

Kirkland  Newspapers  Inc., 

WASHINGTON 

Nisqually  Valley  News 
2,500 

Donald  and  Cher  Miller 
to 

Lafromboise  Newspapers  Inc., 
Centralia  and  Chehalis,  Wash. 
Broker:  David  Gauger, 

Gauger  Media  Service,  Raymond, 
Wash., 

represented  the  seller 


WYOMING 

Newcastle  News-Letter  Journal 
2,400 

Ardith  Parrish  and 
the  Estate  of  James  Parrish 


Hartford  targets 
50-plus  market 

THE  HARTFORD  COURANT  has 
targeted  adults  aged  55  and  older  with  a 
new  tabloid.  Good  Life. 


Denver  hawker  nabs 
purse  snatcher 

A  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  News  hawk¬ 
er  helped  capture  a  purse  snatcher  dur¬ 
ing  a  recent  rush  hour  in  Denver. 

When  Robert  Church  saw  a  man 
grab  a  purse  from  Gladys  Taylor  while 
she  waited  at  a  bus  stop  recently,  the 
News  hawker  abandoned  his  stack  of 
tabloids  and  gave  chase,  according  to 
an  account  in  the  News  by  staff  writer 
Lynn  Bartels. 

Church  chased  the  suspect  past  a 
restaurant  where  two  police  officers 
were  eating. 

Just  as  they  saw  the  chase,  Taylor 
burst  into  the  restaurant  and  said,  “He 
took  my  purse.” 

While  one  officer  went  to  his  police 
car,  the  other  joined  Church  in  the  foot 
chase.  The  two  caught  suspect  Shane 
Knutson  and  Church  was  able  to  tell 
police  where  he  had  thrown  the  purse. 

Church’s  heroism  came  at  a  time  of 
increasing  official  pressure  against  the 
growing  number  of  hawkers  in  Denver 
and  its  suburbs. 

Denver  police  have  ticketed  several 
hawkers  for  pedestrian  infractions. 

The  town  of  Aurora  has  prepared  an 
ordinance  restricting  newspaper  ven¬ 
dors. 

Both  the  News  and  Denver  Post  re¬ 
cently  have  used  hawkers  aggressively  in 
their  continuing  newspaper  war. 

The  News  alone  employs  225  hawk¬ 
ers. 

QUNO  closing 
pulping  mill 

QUNO  CORP.  ANNOUNCED  that  it 
will  close  permanently  the  groundwood 
pulping  mill  at  its  Baie-Comeau,  Que¬ 
bec,  newsprint  mill  in  the  second  quar¬ 
ter  of  1994. 

QUNO  said  the  closing  is  part  of  a 
program  to  increase  recycled  paper  ca¬ 
pacity  at  the  mill.  Groundwood  pulping 
accounts  for  about  20%  of  the  mill’s 
pulp  capacity,  the  company  said. 

That  capacity  largely  will  be  replaced 
by  greater  recycled  paper  pulping  plus 
increases  in  thermo-mechanical  pulp¬ 
ing  and  Opco  plant  pulp,  QUNO  said. 

About  100  employees  will  lose  their 
jobs  because  of  the  shuttering  of  the 
pulping  mill,  the  company  said. 

A  one-time  cost  for  severance  pay 
and  asset  writedown  associated  with 
the  closure,  estimated  at  $17  million, 
will  be  taken. 
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After  another  year  of  struggle, 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel 
for  equipment  vendors  and  users 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 


bany,  N.Y. 


ANOTHER  ROCKY  YEAR  for  suppli¬ 
ers  to  the  newspaper  industry  seemed  to 
wind  down  with  sales  on  the  rise. 

After  more  downsizings,  bankrupt¬ 
cies,  consolidations  and  changes  in 
management  and  ownership,  some  sta¬ 
bility  finally  may  be  at  band. 

Despite  financial  woes,  which  only 
now  are  beginning  to  abate,  technolo¬ 
gies  available  to  newspapers  continued 
to  improve,  and  despite  a  smaller  num¬ 
ber  of  sometimes  smaller  vendors,  prod¬ 
uct  choices  continued  to  multiply. 

As  the  last  of  the  huge  greenfield 
construction  projects  planned  in  the 


1980s  neared  completion,  two  major 
metros  announced  plans  for  new  pro¬ 
duction  plants  and  newspapers  of  all 
sizes  throughout  the  country  were  plan¬ 
ning,  working  on  or  moving  into  new 
facilities. 

Newsprint  transaction  prices  scarce¬ 
ly  budged  from  deeply  discounted  levels 
$200  or  more  below  list  prices.  But  old 
newspaper  recovery  increased  as  did 
manufacturers’  investments  in  new  de- 
inking  capacity  to  supply  recycled 
newsprint.  One  promising  project 
stalled  in  talks  with  municipal  officials 
is  a  newsprint  recycling  minimill  to  be 
built  in  New  York  City.  The  same  com¬ 
pany,  Ponderosa  Fibres,  is  part  of  a  joint 
venture  planning  a  similar  mill  in  Al- 
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For  inks,  soy  was  the  king  of  color 
and  made  more  inroads  in  black  print¬ 
ing.  And  despite  some  users’  cost-cut- 
ting,  low-  and  no-rub  formulas  came 
closer  to  recognition  as  a  newspaper 
marketing  must.  Also  in  1993,  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America  dis¬ 
tributed  its  Color  Ink  Book,  Volume  8, 
the  newspaper  standard  for  letterpress, 
offset  and  flexo  printing. 

At  two  of  the  longest  and  biggest 
holdouts  on  newspaper  color,  one  be¬ 
gan  color  printing  in  the  spring  and  the 
other  announced  a  huge  investment  in 
color  presses  just  last  month.  Where 
color  meets  press  design,  a  U.S.  press- 


maker  continued  keyless  offset  tests  at  a 
customer  site,  a  German  manufacturer 
is  installing  the  first  U.S.  color  keyless 
offset  for  regular  production  and  a  key¬ 
less  pioneer  in  Japan  finally  introduced 
a  color  press. 

Flexo  emerged  from  the  three-year 
industry  slump  with  a  second  wind  fu¬ 
eled  by  new  orders  from  new  and  cur¬ 
rent  customers,  a  new  press  from  a  new 
manufacturer,  a  new  design  from  an  es¬ 
tablished  press  maker,  better  reproduc¬ 
tion  on  newsprint  and  successful  print¬ 
ing  on  better  paper  grades. 

The  move  to  integrate  and  automate 
mailroom  systems  continued  as  tradi¬ 
tional  equipment  suppliers  combined 
their  materials-handling  expertise  with 


others’  software  to  monitor  and  control 
post-press  operations. 

Pagination  and  color  remained  the 
watchwords  of  prepress.  Some  vendors 
developed  pagination  solutions;  many 
adopted  QuarkXPress.  The  two  biggest 
names  on  the  front-end  front,  which 
began  bringing  out  new  product  lines, 
offer  their  and  Quark-based  products. 

With  turmoil  in  the  prepress  systems 
industry,  one  company  disappeared  in 
bankruptcy,  with  its  products  acquired 
by  another  vendor;  another  large  ven¬ 
dor  reorganized  under  Chapter  11;  and 
yet  another  withdrew  from  direct  sales 
to  concentrate  on  development.  Sever¬ 
al  suppliers  changed  owners  and  top 
managers. 

Accurate  color  rendering  was  a  major 
concern  of  desktop  color.  One  of  the 
traditional  high-end  color  systems  ven¬ 
dors  made  a  major  commitment  to  the 
PostScript  environment.  Output  sys¬ 
tems  all  looked  to  combine  suitable 
quality  with  required  speed  for  news¬ 
papers.  OPI  servers  and  output  man¬ 
agement  software  became  as  much  a 
part  of  systems  offerings  as  RIP  and 
record  functions. 

Elsewhere  in  newspaper  systems,  two 
big-name  business  software  suppliers 
ported  their  mainframe  products  to 
new,  powerful  midrange  systems,  with 
several  big  metros  signing  for  systems. 
In  addition  to  Nexpo  mainstays  Digital 
Equipment  and  IBM,  Hewlett-Packard 
was  heavily  promoted  at  the  annual 
technology  show,  with  software  from 
Neasi-Weber  and  Collier-Jackson. 

Coinciding  with  an  NAA  marketing 
conference,  exhibitors  were  eager  to 
promote  database  marketing  capabili¬ 
ties.  In  addition  to  C-J’s  entry  in  this 
area  and  the  joining  of  Publishing  Busi¬ 
ness  Systems  with  Alternate  Postal  De¬ 
livery  to  create  a  database  marketing 
and  alternate  delivery  software  package. 
Artificial  Intelligence  Technologies  de¬ 
buted  its  product. 

Since  its  co-founders  began  work  at 
CSI  10  years  ago  to  apply  artificial  in¬ 
telligence  to  prepress  production  and 
management,  the  company  has  worked 
with  U.S.  and  Canadian  papers  to  ex¬ 
ploit  AI  to  enhance  the  accessibility 
and  usability  of  a  sea  of  information 
from  diverse  sources  in  different  forms 
for  newspaper  printing,  reporting  and 
marketing. 

AIT  president  and  media  visionary 
Michael  Stock,  who  in  June  exhorted 
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Despite  financial  woes,  which  only  now  are 
beginning  to  abate,  technologies  available  to 
newspapers  continued  to  improve,  and  despite  a 
smaller  number  of  sometimes  smaller  vendors, 
product  choices  continued  to  multiply. 


newspapers  to  invest  not  only  in  press¬ 
es  to  print  information  but  in  systems 
that  make  information  usable  for  run¬ 
ning  their  businesses,  died  unexpected¬ 
ly  in  early  December. 

Changes  in  technology  also  help  cre¬ 
ate  new  products.  More  than  a  dozen 
newspaper  companies  were  delivering 
or  planning  electronic  newspapers, 
most  of  them  via  one  of  the  three 
largest  on-line  services. 

WalkSoft  Corp.,  which  never  printed 
a  newspaper,  began  electronic  delivery 
of  a  weekly  international  newspaper 
with  plans  to  go  daily  and  international 
interest  in  licensing  its  technology  to 
prepare  and  deliver  other  publications. 

In  the  summer,  Adobe  shipped  its 
Acrobat  software,  which  enables  for¬ 
matted  color  documents  created  in 
most  applications  on  most  desktop  plat¬ 
forms  to  be  shared  in  their  original  ap¬ 
pearance  with  users  of  different  com¬ 
puters,  regardless  of  whether  they  run 
the  same  applications  and  have  the 
same  fonts  available. 

The  National  Press  Photographers 
Association  used  Acrobat  to  distribute 
its  Electronic  Photojournalism  Work¬ 
shop’s  annual  multisection  newspaper 
via  the  Internet  and  on-line  services 
before  it  even  went  to  press. 

In  the  vendor  community,  there  were 
several  changes  in  senior  management, 
among  them:  Rockwell  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  president  James  Cavanaugh  passed 
the  baton  to  Francis  McKay,  who  has 
served  in  several  other  Rockwell  Inter¬ 
national  businesses;  Kennard  Cloud, 
former  president  of  Screen  (USA),  took 
over  as  chief  at  Howtek  after  David 
Bothwell’s  resignation;  Xitron  founder 
Tom  Hamilton  resigned  from  what  now 
is  a  subsidiary  of  Information  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.,  where  retired  Knight -Ridder 
technical  vice  president  Ralph  Roth 
was  elected  chairman  to  replace  the  re¬ 
tiring  Alfred  Fenaughty;  Cybergraphic 
board  member  Bernard  Grinberg  re¬ 
turned  to  Australia  when  former  Atex 
chief  Brian  Lacey  switched  from  an  ad¬ 
visory  to  an  executive  role;  after  a  brief 
stint  at  Portland  (Maine)  Newspapers, 
long-time  Scripps  Howard  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  operations  executive  Mi¬ 
chael  Williams  took  up  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive’s  post  at  Hall  Processing  Systems. 

Another  change  announced  last  year 
takes  effect  early  next  year.  After  al¬ 
most  40  years  working  with  and  at  the 
NAA,  senior  vice  president/technology 
George  Cashau  will  retire  in  January 
1995.  A  successor  has  not  been  named. 

After  some  difficult  years  that  reflect¬ 
ed  buyers’  tightened  budgets,  the  big 


Atex  Publishing  Systems  Corp.  started 
the  year  under  a  new  management  team 
led  by  Danny  Chapchal  (left)  who  is  with 
Ivar  Qreen-Paulsen,  group  technical, 
DeBerlingske  Dagblade  A/S  of 
Copenhagen,  Denmark. 


national  and  regional  technology  shows 
showed  renewed  vigor.  The  NAA  re¬ 
corded  11,767  attendees  at  Nexpo  93. 
America  East  welcomed  1,650  from  15 
states  to  Hershey,  Pa.,  in  the  spring,  a 
big  improvement  from  the  steep  decline 
in  1992. 

“We  had  the  highest  number  of 
newspapers  from  outside  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  that  we’ve  ever  had,”  said  Sam 
Jenkins,  a  former  production  director 
at  nearby  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers 
who  helped  plan  America  East’s  pro¬ 
gram.  Noting  the  quality  of  panelists 
and  presentations,  he  said  his  only  re¬ 
gret  was  that  sessions  were  not  repeat¬ 
ed  to  allow  people  to  attend  more  of 
them. 

Though  smaller  shows  at  other  con¬ 
ferences  have  proliferated  in  recent 
years,  America  East’s  popularity,  acces¬ 
sibility  and  affordability  prompted  a 
former  Pennsylvania  publisher  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  regional  gathering  of  similar  size 
and  purpose  elsewhere.  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  Jack  Bates  floated  the 
idea  of  an  “America  West,”  which  re¬ 
mains  on  the  drawing  board. 

Vendors  also  continued  their  explo¬ 
ration  of  foreign  markets,  especially 
Latin  America,  where  prepress  vendors 
sold  systems  and  equipment,  opened 
offices  and  inked  dealer-distributor 
deals.  A  European  plate  supplier 
dropped  its  letterpress  line  and  will  sell 
that  of  a  U.S.  supplier,  while  the  U.S. 


subsidiary  of  a  Japanese  corporation 
acquired  two  European  suppliers  to  the 
graphic  arts  industry. 

Finally,  the  prospect  of  an  energy 
tax  evaporated  in  1993,  relieving  the 
energy-intensive  paper  and  aluminum 
industries  from  passing  along  increased 
costs  to  buyers. 

Savings  from  lower  consumption  of 
very  low-priced  newsprint  had  been 
propping  up  publishers’  bottom  lines, 
and  newsprint  makers  were  in  no 
position  to  swallow  increased  costs. 
Though  the  floor  fell  from  under  the 
price  of  aluminum,  the  cost  of  quality 
litho  sheet  stayed  high  —  in  fact,  it  in¬ 
creased  substantially  through  the  1980s 
while  the  price  of  plates  did  not. 

A  tax  passed  along  on  this  would 
have  boosted  the  price  of  what  already 
is  the  costliest  component  of  an  offset 
plate. 

Prepress 

Stealing  much  of  the  limelight  on  ed¬ 
itorial  and  advertising  front  ends  and 
pagination  and  fresh  from  its  sale  by 
Kodak,  Atex  Publishing  Systems  Corp. 
started  the  year  under  a  new  manage¬ 
ment  team  led  by  Danny  Chapchal 
with  a  promise  to  deliver  new  systems 
in  short  order. 

Atex  wasted  little  time  in  rolling  out 
new  products  developed  from  its  and 
acquired  technologies,  among  them  a 
new  classified  ad  system.  Enterprise  ad 
management,  the  Deadline  front  end, 
QuarkXPress-based  pagination  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  EdPage,  and  Reflex  to  man¬ 
age  page  production.  Atex  joined  the 
growing  ranks  of  vendors  marketing  to 
new  tiers  of  the  industry,  with  systems 
geared  to  smaller  papers. 

Similarly,  System  Integrators  Inc. 
found  success  selling  to  midmarket 
newspapers.  And  from  Sll,  too,  a  new 
product  line  was  emerging.  Among 
Synthesis  66  features  are  software-only 
editorial  front  ends  for  Windows  and 
OS/2;  adoption  of  Hewlett-Packard 
classified  workstation  hardware  operat¬ 
ing  with  SQL  servers,  which  will  be 
used  for  future  database  products;  and 
pagination  that  features  color  Interac¬ 
tive  News  Layout  at  the  high  end  and 
QuarkXPress  for  Macintosh-based  pagi¬ 
nation. 

Atex  and  Sll  earlier  brought  Mac- 
based  solutions  into  their  product  lines, 
but  integration  by  both  vendors  was  en¬ 
hanced  for  pagination  through  XPress 
by  adoption  of  third  parties’  software 
connections  to  existing  front-end  sys¬ 
tems  —  those  from  John  Juliano  Com¬ 
puter  Services  for  Sll  and  from  Dead- 
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Hasselblad’s  new  portable  film  scanner-transmitter  runs 
WindowS’based  Pixolo  software,  which  supports  simulta¬ 
neous  operation  of  two  Nikon  Coolscan  scanners. 


line  Data  Systems  for  Atex.  SII  and 
Atex  had  several  early  new-system  in¬ 
stallation  sites. 

The  year  got  off  to  a  hang  when  a 
deadly  bomb  blast  at  the  World  Trade 
Center  in  New  York  City  tested  the 
mettle  of  Journal  of  Commerce  person¬ 
nel  and  their  SII  System/55. 

Staffers’  efforts,  attributes  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  its  configuration  and  the  paper’s 
far-flung  tele-communications  capabili¬ 
ties  allowed  the  JoC  to  make  deadlines 
with  full  coverage  in  text  and  graphics. 

By  the  end  of  the  year.  Tandem 
Computers  Inc.,  maker  of  the  work¬ 
horse  NonStop  computer  behind  SII’s 
systems,  announced  that  its  Unger- 
mann-Bass  business  had  designed  prod¬ 
ucts  to  provide  client-server  networks 
with  the  kind  of  fault  tolerance  that 
Tandem  builds  into  its  computers. 

Serving  small  to  midsized  news¬ 
papers,  Baseview  Products  and  Software 
Consulting  Services  plowed  out  of  the 
recession  with  heavy  orders.  Digital 
Technology  International  broke  into 
bigger  papers  with  an  enhanced  system 
based  on  its  Macintosh  software  and 
Sun-Sybase  database  and  production 
management. 

Most  notable  is  its  work  with  big  and 
small  Cox  newspapers,  including  a  pagi¬ 
nation  pilot  project  in  Dayton  and  the 
prospect  of  a  major  installation  in  At¬ 
lanta  as  well  as  pagination  work  at  the 
Dallas  Morning  News. 


From  the  United  States,  Harris  Corp. 
brought  out  its  Windows-based  News- 
Maker,  ordered  by  several  U.S.  and 
Latin  American  dailies  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  DuPont  offered  a  Win¬ 
dows  version  of  its  Unix-based  Whirl¬ 
wind  front  end,  now  installed  at  a  few 
sites  throughout  the  world.  Pagination 
for  Whirlwind  is  in  development. 

To  its  editorial  product  unveiled  the 
year  before,  Linotype-Hell  of  Germany 
added  the  Mac-based  LinoPress  ad  sys¬ 
tem,  later  adding  to  its  capabilities  by 
integrating  another  developer’s  technol¬ 
ogy- 

Cybergraphic  of  Australia  furthered 


its  systems’  platform  inde¬ 
pendence  and  enhanced 
its  page  production  man¬ 
agement  system.  Having 
achieved  a  toehold  in  the 
United  States  with  small 
installations  at  two  large 
Tribune  Co.  dailies.  Com¬ 
puter  Composition  Inc.  of 
Denmark  brought  to  Nex- 
po  its  news  and  ad  systems 
that  rely  on  Unix  servers. 

Hyphen  of  Italy  showed 
its  PC-based  publishing 
system,  originally  named 
Option  and  aimed  at 
Latin  American  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Quark  Publishing 
System  gained  acceptance 
with  the  additions  of  ad¬ 
ministrative,  tracking  and 
workflow  management 
modules.  Since  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  newswire  ac¬ 
cess  via  a  software  product  created  at 
the  Hamilton  (Ontario)  Spectator,  QPS 
was  adopted  at  other  Southam  news¬ 
papers  and,  more  recently,  at  the  Taco¬ 
ma  Morning  News  Tribune.  It  now  also 
can  be  found  at  Gannett’s  USA  Week¬ 
end,  where  the  Sunday  supplement’s 
last  issue  of  1993  was  the  first  produced 
with  QPS. 

CompuText  Inc.’s  Windows-based 
Comet  II  editorial  front  end  is  a  more 


versatile  reworking  of  its  original  news¬ 
room  product  featuring  many  user-rec¬ 
ommended  conveniences  for  writing, 
editing  and  paginating  through  XPress. 

Already  an  applications  supplier  for 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s  new  venture 
into  full-service  publishing  systems  in¬ 
tegration,  CompuText  joined  with  busi¬ 
ness  systems  vendor  Data  Sciences  Inc. 
to  market  classified,  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  systems. 

Besides  CompuText,  Digital’s  other 
principal  newspaper  applications  devel¬ 
oper,  Dewar  Information  Systems 
Corp.,  continued  to  draw  crowds  at 
Nexpo  and  elsewhere  to  see  the  latest 


use  of  its  DewarView  applications  inte¬ 
gration  environment  for  commercial 
third-party  and  industry-specific  soft¬ 
ware. 

Contracts  signed  in  the  summer  to 
supply  systems  for  two  Journal  Register 
Co.  dailies  in  New  England  represented 
the  end  of  direct  sales  and  system  inte¬ 
gration  services  by  Dewar. 

While  concentrating  on  publishing 
software  development  (and  continuing 
to  support  current  customers),  Dewar 
now  does  business  through  selected 
partners,  which  include  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.,  Computer  Network  Inte¬ 
grators,  Hyphen  and  several  other  com¬ 
panies  in  the  United  States  and  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Before  DewarView  debuted,  Steuart 
Dewar  had  expressed  his  intention  to 
develop  systems  suitable  for  larger 
dailies. 

Since  DewarView  was  introduced 
and  the  firm  withdrew  from  direct  sell¬ 
ing,  Dewar  also  has  aimed  at  achieving 
something  close  to  shrink-wrap  pub¬ 
lishing  software  at  something  close  to 
shrink-wrap  pricing.  The  latter,  he 
said,  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  volume  sales  by  a  large  net¬ 
work  of  integrators. 

Not  as  well-defined  publicly  is  the 
partnership  between  CText  Inc.  and 
IBM  subsidiary  Integrated  Systems  So¬ 
lutions  Corp.  At  Nexpo,  ISSC’s  mis¬ 
sion  was  described  as  helping  CText 
place  systems  in  larger  papers  by  help- 


California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
executive  director  Jack  Bates  floated  the  idea  of 
an  “America  West,”  which  remains 
on  the  drawing  board. 
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One  of  the  eight-unit  lines  of  MAN  Roland’s  new  Flexoman  M  presses  for  the 
Charlotte  Observer  includes  two-color  common-impression  couples  on  two  units. 


ing  it  speed  development  in  some  areas 
and  providing  system  integration  ex¬ 
pertise  and  risk  indemnification  for 
larger  customers. 

ISSC,  which  invested  an  undis¬ 
closed  sum  in  CText,  had  worked  on 
CText’s  Dateline  editorial  system  pro¬ 
ject  at  the  Chicago  Tribune.  An  ISSC 
executive  said  his  firm  also  is  assisting 
newspapers  as  content  providers  in 
new  electronic  media. 

1993  was  a  bumpy  year  for  manage¬ 
ment  at  prepress  systems  vendors,  with 
changes  at  the  top  at  Hyphen’s  U.S. 
and  U.K.  companies  (and  new  compa¬ 
nies  formed  by  the  exiting  executives) 
and  at  Cybergraphic  Inc.,  where  direc¬ 
tor  Les  Thomas’  successor  as  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive,  Robert  Brierley,  was  succeeded 
by  director  Bernard  Grinberg  and  new¬ 
ly  hired  adviser  Brian  Lacey,  late  of 
Atex,  who  subsequently  was  named 
Cybergraphic  group  chief  executive. 

Vendors’  earnings  and  work  forces 
often  were  diminished  after  three 
down  years.  Even  financial  improve¬ 
ments  could  not  always  hold  up  in 
1993.  After  showing  profits  in  1992  af¬ 
ter  an  earlier  merger,  Linotype-Hell 
posted  an  unexpected  loss  in  the  first 
half  of  last  year,  partly  attributed  to  a 
continuing  slump  in  European  de¬ 
mand.  It  planned  to  restructure  and  re¬ 
duce  its  size. 

Information  International  Inc.  re¬ 
ported  its  loss  in  the  third  period,  after 
posting  its  first  profit  in  two  years  in 
the  first  half.  It  too  cut  staff  and  reor¬ 
ganized  to  better  integrate  its  recently 
acquired  businesses  —  revenues  and 
expenses  from  some  of  which  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  substantial  increase  in 
overall  revenue  and  a  slightly  greater 
net  loss  than  in  the  nearest  compara¬ 
ble  period  in  1992  before  a  change  to 
calendar-year  fiscal  reporting. 

After  management  changes  and  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Xitron  as  a  subsidiary, 
triple-I  continued  acquisitions  in 
earnest,  adding  Camex  ad  makeup  and 
output  systems.  Diadem  color  systems 
and  the  Digiflex  on-line  ad-transmis- 
sion  system  as  divisions.  Most  recently, 
it  spun  off  its  font-support  business. 

Triple-I  picked  up  Camex  early  in 
the  year  after  DuPont-Volt/Autologic 
negotiations  ended  abruptly.  DuPont 
Printing  and  Publishing  sought  to  con¬ 
centrate  its  efforts  on  Whirlwind.  Soon 
after,  the  upgraded  and  renamed  Has- 
tech  systems  that  came  with  the  Cros- 
field  business  that  DuPont  and  Fuji 
jointly  acquired  also  were  sold,  to  Pub¬ 
lishing  Partnership  Inc.,  a  company  led 
by  former  DuPont  staffers,  including 


one  of  the  systems’  original  developers. 

Among  changes  at  other  large  ven¬ 
dors: 

•  Atex  spun  off  its  ColorFlow  busi¬ 
ness  as  Vital  Imaging  Systems,  run  by 
two  former  Atex  staffers. 

•  Scitex  widened  its  interests  into 
video  and  high-speed  ink  jet  printing; 
looked  farther  down  market  to  desk¬ 
top,  buying  a  bigger  chunk  of  Ras- 
terOps  in  the  process;  and  committed 
itself  to  PostScript  with  a  raft  of  new 
products  supporting  the  prepress  lin¬ 
gua  franca. 

•  SII  broke  off  its  engagement  to  DT 
and  closed  the  book  on  its  directories 
systems,  concentrating  instead  on  its 
product  line  overhaul  and  looking  at 
support  for  newspaper  customers’  fu¬ 
ture  new-media  needs. 


SII  also  petitioned  for  Chapter  11 
bankruptcy  reorganization,  and  Mycro- 
Tek  Inc.  largely  completed  its  Chapter 
11  proceedings,  disappearing  as  a  ven¬ 
dor  in  the  process.  The  former  said  it 
resorted  to  reorganization  after  failing 
to  reach  a  restructuring  of  bank  debt 
dating  from  its  1989  management  buy¬ 
out.  The  latter’s  recourse  to  bankrupt¬ 
cy  was  occasioned  by  its  unsuccessful 
search  for  expansion  capital  and  its 
majority  shareholder’s  wish  to  divest  its 
Mycro-Tek  stake. 

Wichita-based  Mycro-Tek’s  filing 
came  in  mid-winter,  leaving  in  limbo  a 
huge  customer  base  that  included  the 
first  few  sites  running  its  still-in-devel- 
opment  Freedom  Series  systems. 

By  late  spring,  with  former  Mycro- 
Tek  executive  Terry  Borchers  as  its 
general  manager.  Freedom  System  In¬ 


tegrators  had  acquired  Mycro-Tek’s 
support  and  service  business  and  rights 
to  its  Freedom  Series  and  most  other 
material  and  intellectual  properties. 
FSI  was  created  by  Monotype  Inc.  as  a 
sister  company  among  the  numerous 
graphic  arts  industry  holdings  of  Inter¬ 
national  Publishing  Assets  of  Switzer¬ 
land. 

Later  in  the  year,  IPA  reportedly  had 
agreed  to  acquire  Berthold,  the  U.K. 
typography  division  of  which  it  had 
picked  up  earlier.  IPA  also  holds  GB 
Techniques,  QED  Technology  and 
Harland  Simon  Press  Control  Systems. 
Working  where  appropriate  with  QED 
products,  FSI  reported  orders  for  sever¬ 
al  new  systems  in  1993. 

SII  also  received  a  significant  num¬ 
ber  of  orders  after  its  petition,  which  it 


filed  after  withholding  almost  $9  mil¬ 
lion  in  payments  on  bank  debt  secured 
by  real  estate  that  had  been  devalued 
considerably  since  company  founder 
jim  Lennane  bought  it  in  the  1980s. 
Orders  picked  up  and  profits  looked 
good  for  the  year,  but  R&.D  investment 
needs  and  1990s-level  business  could 
not  support  1980s-level  interest  rates. 

Digital  photography  was  highlighted 
by  four  main  developments  last  year. 
The  Associated  Press  announced  that 
its  AP  Leaf  picture  desk  would  migrate 
to  a  generic  486-based  PC  serv'er  plat¬ 
form  with  the  option  of  nonproprietary 
news  photo  networks. 

The  wire  service  also  moved  beyond 
the  proprietary  Leafax  as  its  portable 
film  scanner-transmitter.  In  its  place,  it 
joined  a  custom  case  and  AP  commu¬ 
nications  software  with  the  Nikon 


SII  also  petitioned  for  Chapter  1 1  bankruptcy 
reorganization,  and  Mycro-Tek  Inc.  largely 
completed  its  Chapter  1 1  proceedings,  disappearing 
as  a  vendor  in  the  process. 
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Coolscan  LED  scanner  and  a  modem- 
equipped  PowerBook.  The  compact 
combination,  PhotoLynx,  provides  a 
lighter,  less-costly  solution  in  a  familiar 
Mac  environment  capable  of  running 
popular  image-editing,  word-process¬ 
ing  and  other  applications  and  down¬ 
loading  image  files  from  a  Kodak  digi¬ 
tal  camera. 

Though  slower  than  Nikon’s  LS-3510 
film  scanner,  the  high-resolution  Cool- 
scan  runs  cool,  weighs  little  and  can  be 
installed  in  the  half-height  bay  of  a 
desktop  computer.  The  new  unit  be¬ 
came  so  popular  so  fast  that  not  only 
AP  but  T/One  Systems  and  Hasselblad 
put  Coolscan  into  their  portable  de¬ 
vices  before  Nikon  assembled  its  sys¬ 
tem. 

AP  and  Hasselblad  offer  software- 
only  and  full-kit  versions  of  their 
portable  systems.  Unlike  PhotoLynx, 
however,  Hasselblad  Pixolo  software 
runs  under  Windows  and  is  capable  of 
simultaneously  operating  two  Cool- 
scans  with  its  expansion  chassis  for  a 
Compaq  notebook.  It  also  offers  multi¬ 
ple  transmission  channels,  supports 
DIT  3.2  and  ZModem  protocols  and 


lower  resolution)  on  a  memory  card. 

For  all  the  interest  in  digital  image 
archiving,  newspapers  remained  large¬ 
ly  an  unresponsive  market.  One  devel¬ 
oper  withdrew  its  special  attention  to 
newspapers,  while  AP  continued  to  of¬ 
fer  high-  and  low-end  solutions  based 
on  IBM  RS6000  servers  and  the  Mac¬ 
intosh  with  Aldus  Fetch  software,  re¬ 
spectively.  Crosfield  weighed  in  with 
Arkive,  linking  PCs  and  Macs  to  a 
Sparc  fileserver. 

In  the  spring,  AP  began  PhotoEx- 
press  service,  which  piggybacks  deliv¬ 
ery  of  third-party  photos  on  its  Photo- 
Stream  digital  satellite  network  for 
news  photos. 

Initial  photo  sources  included  sever¬ 
al  newspaper  group  and  supplemental 
news  wires  and  ABC-TV.  By  the  end  of 
the  year.  Feature  Photo  Service,  Busi¬ 
ness  Wire  and  PR  News-wire  had 
signed  on. 

Platemaking,  printing,  packaging 

Silver-based  film  can  be  a  costly  con- 
sumable.  Under  tighter  regulatory 
scrutiny,  silver-laden  processing  effluent 
can  be  a  costly  disposable.  While  new¬ 


And  in  December,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
announced  that  it  too  finally  will  print  color. 
Before  it  does,  Dow  Jones  said  it  will  spend  $50 
million  on  new  color  presses. 


high-speed  modems  and  ISDN,  scans 
while  transmitting  and  works  with  Ko¬ 
dak’s  RS2035  scanner. 

Sandia  Imaging  was  working  on  its 
Windows-based  products,  which  in¬ 
clude  transportable  and  portable  ver¬ 
sions  of  its  Snapshot  picture  desk  soft¬ 
ware.  The  Lasertechnics  subsidiary  for¬ 
mally  acquired  Media  Imaging  Tech¬ 
nologies  last  year. 

Nikon  nevertheless  had  yet  another 
card  to  play.  With  Kodak  offering 
smaller  digital  camera  models  using 
Nikon  bodies  and  optics  and  Leaf  Sys¬ 
tems  looking  at  a  comparable  evolution 
from  its  high-resolution  medium-for¬ 
mat  digital  camera,  Nikon  sent  its  D1 
to  New  Orleans  in  time  for  Nexpo  at¬ 
tendees  to  check  out  the  prototype  dig¬ 
ital  camera. 

Looking  like  an  overweight  35mm 
SLR  and  giving  the  same  field  of  view, 
the  D1  has  a  Nikon  F  lens  mount  and 
two  CCD  sensors,  records  at  a  rate  of 
1.7  frames/sec.  at  ASA  1200  and  holds 
20  full-resolution  color  images  (40  at 


er,  more  efficient  silver-recovery  sys¬ 
tems  have  come  on  the  market.  Xerox 
Corp.  decided  that  it  is  better  to  re¬ 
move  the  silver  from  the  film  in  the  first 
place. 

During  the  fall,  the  company  that 
took  the  film  out  of  photocopying  took 
the  silver  out  of  film.  Reportedly  suit¬ 
able  for  black-and-white  platemaking 
films  from  modified  imagesetters,  it  may 
not  cut  film  costs  but  would  eliminate 
conventional  silver  processing  and  re¬ 
covery. 

Platemaking  systems  suppliers  pur¬ 
sued  further  accuracy  and  automation 
in  the  products.  Among  them.  Western 
Lithotech  did  so  with  several  new  prod¬ 
ucts  for  midsized  to  large  offset  news¬ 
papers.  The  company  also  began  work 
on  a  PC-based  system  capable  of  adjust¬ 
ing  individual  plates  to  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  specific  press  positions  stored  on 
a  user’s  database. 

Western  Lithotech  also  expanded  op¬ 
erations  in  Texas  as  Polychrome  Corp. 
did  at  its  new  plant  in  Georgia.  To  its 


broadened  product  line.  Southern  1 

Lithoplate  added  subtractive  double-  ^ 

width  systems. 

BASF  gave  up  its  letterpress  plate 
business  in  Europe  last  year,  instead 
selling  NAPP  Systems  products. 

For  flexo  plates,  W.R.  Grace  is  giving  ; 
up  its  Letterflex  line.  The  conglomer-  i 
ate’s  Printing  Products  business  has  yet 
to  be  sold,  but  Grace  said  several  big 
players  in  the  industry  have  expressed  ! 
interest.  I 

Among  offset  plate  suppliers.  Poly-  ^ 

chrome  also  played  a  role  in  the  contin¬ 
uing  consolidation  across  all  categories 
of  newspaper  suppliers  when  it  acquired  j 

the  assets  of  Chemco  Europe. 

Sun  Chemical,  Polychrome’s  sister 
company  within  DlC  Americas  Corp.,  i 

was  especially  active  in  acquisitions  in  | 

1993.  It  began  the  year  by  adding  a  sec¬ 
ond  ink  maker.  United  States  Printing 
Ink.  Soon  after,  it  picked  up  a  third, 
Britain’s  Usher-Walker,  which  kept  its 
name  as  part  of  Sun  Chemical  Europe. 

In  late  fall.  Sun  also  took  over  Hu¬ 
ber’s  publication  gravure  ink  business  in 
Europe.  Just  before  the  year  ended,  it 
merged  its  original  News  Ink  Division 
with  USPl  to  form  US  Ink. 

By  spring,  plant  construction  and 
equipment  sales  were  coming  back  to 
life.  With  two  remote  sites  in  full  pro¬ 
duction,  Phoenix  Newspapers  closed 
operations  in  its  plant  downtown, 
where  it  now  is  concentrating  on  erect¬ 
ing  a  new  office  building. 

The  New  York  Times  looked  forward 
to  a  similar  production-packaging  sce¬ 
nario,  in  which  a  new  in-city  plant 
across  ti.?  East  River  is  planned  to  re¬ 
place  its  opsi.ation  in  congested  mid¬ 
town  Manhattan  later  in  the  decade.  Its 
Edison  plant  across  the  Hudson  River 
already  largely  replaced  its  older  New 
Jersey  plant. 

Building  its  way  through  the  indus¬ 
try’s  worst  slump  in  50  years,  another 
metro  daily,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
almost  has  completed  a  glistening  new 
color  offset  production  and  distribution 
facility  a  few  miles  southwest  of  the  city. 

And  what  was  once  the  biggest 
metro,  the  New  York  Daily  News  is 
struggling  for  a  comeback  under  new 
management  that  acquired  a  former 
New  Jersey  factory  in  which  it  hopes  to 
install  modern  offset  presses  to  replace 
equipment  now  printing  the  biggest  of 
New  York  City’s  three  tabloids  at  two 
other  sites. 

None  of  the  major  U.S.  pressmakers 
was  happy  going  into  1993,  a  year  for 
which  spending  on  used  press  equip¬ 
ment  was  expected  to  double.  By  early 
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fall,  the  biggest,  Rockwell  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems,  had  returned  to  profitability  in  its 
fourth  fiscal  quarter,  with  cost  controls 
and  restructuring  aiding  increased  sales. 
However,  in  the  year  that  Rockwell  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  of  14  Metrocolor  tow¬ 
ers  to  the  Boston  Globe  and  installed 
the  first  MetroColors  at  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  it  showed  a  small  loss  after  a 
small  profit  in  1992. 

But  between  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  and  the  end  of  the  calendar  year, 
Rockwell  announced  yet  another  Col- 
orliner  sale,  for  El  Nuevo  Dia,  Guayn- 
abao,  Puerto  Rico,  and  two  more  Me- 
troColor  towers,  for  Gannett’s  News 
Journal,  Wilmington,  Del. 

The  same  was  true  for  MAN  Roland 
Inc.’s  Web  Press  Division,  which  after 
moving  its  diminished  staff  to  Con¬ 
necticut  reported  continuing  poor  re¬ 
sults  in  a  very  poor  sales  climate.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  when  its  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  it  saw  increased  business  in 
East  Asia,  where  it  would  announce  a 
giant  Geoman  order  from  Bangkok, 
Thailand,  on  top  of  its  Colorman  S 
(blanket-to-blanket  tower  version)  or¬ 
der  from  Sydney,  Australia. 

just  before  the  calendar  year  ended, 
it  inked  a  huge  contract  to  convert  the 
Charlotte  Observer  to  a  full-flexo  oper¬ 
ation,  including  MAN’s  new,  compact 
five-color  units. 

Compact  five-color  flexo  also  has 
been  a  strong  suit  for  KBA-Motter 
through  its  work  force  reductions  and 
consolidation  of  operations.  In  addition 
to  two  new,  relatively  small  flexo  instal¬ 
lations  in  the  Midwest,  the  pressmaker 
is  looking  at  the  likely  sale  of  84  Color- 
max  couples  to  the  Raleigh  News  & 
Observer. 

Besides  eventual  replacement  of  let¬ 
terpress  at  some  fairly  large  newspaper 
operations,  two  very  big  equipment  or¬ 
ders  are  in  the  offing.  The  Times  will 
equip  the  new  plant  that  it  plans  to 
build  later  this  decade.  And  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  announced 
that  it  too  finally  will  print  color.  Before 
it  does,  Dow  Jones  said  it  will  spend 
$50  million  on  new  color  presses. 

In  the  meantime,  as  its  quality  im¬ 
proved,  color  spread  from  one  section 
of  the  Sunday  Times  to  another  in 
1993.  The  company  finally  reached 
agreement  with  the  last  of  its  labor 
unions  concerning  operations  at  its 
Edison  color-capable  print  site.  Though 
printed  by  another  operation,  even  the 
redesigned  Times  Magazine  began  de¬ 
livering  more  color  last  year. 

Though  sales  were  slack  through 
midyear,  new  press  equipment  and 


pressmakers  new  to  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  market  kept  on  coming.  Rockwell 
and  Mitsubishi  both  were  testing  color 
keyless  offset  printing  at  customer 
sites.  Rockwell  keyless  technology  for 
Goss  Colorliners  was  in  field  tests  near 
its  suburban  Chicago  headquarters  at 
Copley  Newspapers’  Fox  Valley  plant. 

In  the  fall,  Mitsubishi  announced 
availability  of  a  color  keyless  satellite 
unit.  At  Nexpo,  it  said  the  same  key¬ 
less  technology  could  be  applied  to 
blanket-to-blanket  print  units. 

By  summer,  Koenig  &.  Bauer-Al- 
bert’s  Colora  keyless  offset  may  be 
printing  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tri¬ 
bune;  by  then,  MAN  Roland  expects  to 
see  its  keyless  Colorman  A  printing 
the  Aamulehti,  Tampere,  Finland, 
which  joined  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  in  1993. 

Though  TKS  withdrew  its  effort  to 
be  the  first  to  put  color  keyless  offset 
into  high-volume  production  in  the 


In  the  area  of  automation  through 
software  controls,  Rockwell  previewed 
follow-on  work  to  the  digital  inker  that 
it  introduced  in  1992.  Its  Color  Cor¬ 
rection  System  Software  compares  live 
information  from  a  press-mounted 
video  camera  to  digital  reference  data, 
a  press  proof  or  a  satisfactory  produc¬ 
tion  copy,  then  displays  (or  may  auto¬ 
matically  adjust)  inking  on  each  color 
plate  to  achieve  the  same  readings  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  reference  data  or  copy. 

Rockwell  said  it  also  will  incorporate 
sophisticated  automatic  register  con¬ 
trol  and  speed  processing  time  before 
linking  the  new  capabilities  to  its  press 
controls  system.  Beta  testing  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  begin  shortly. 

Rockwell  began  the  year  fresh  from 
a  legal  victory  for  its  single-width  press 
business.  Finding  that  DEV  Industries 
used  stolen  Rockwell  trade  secrets  to 
clone  Goss  Community  and  Urbanite 
presses,  a  jury  awarded  Rockwell  $2.7 


Ferag  followed  another  course,  between  the 
independent  and  acquired  partner.  It  announced  a 
long-term  financial  commitment  to  Intek 
Integration  Technologies,  creator  of  software 
systems  for  a  wide  variety  of  industries. 


United  States,  the  pressmaker  deliv¬ 
ered  a  new  conventional-inking  four- 
color  tower,  the  Spectrum,  to  the  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News.  Among  the  new 
unit’s  features  is  its  register  device 
to  control  fanout  on  a  repeatedly 
squeezed  web. 

Color  keyless  offset  was  among  the 
offerings  of  a  new  Nexpo  exhibitor  last 
year.  Seiken  Graphics  of  Japan  pro¬ 
moted  three  presses  with  conventional 
or  keyless  inking. 

The  company,  which  specialized  in 
converted  and  hybrid  presses,  earlier 
acquired  rights  to  Crabtree  Vickers’ 
keyless  technology.  Having  completed 
work  on  keyless  blanket-to-blanket 
spot  color  units,  it  said  it  now  is  devel¬ 
oping  a  keyless  satellite  unit. 

Among  the  new  big  offset  presses, 
sales  of  man’s  Geoman,  introduced  in 
1992,  began  taking  off.  Although  the 
bearerless  press’  three-ring  bearing 
technology  was  promoted  heavily  at 
Nexpo,  the  press  was  not  shown.  Over¬ 
seas,  however,  the  company’s  top-of- 
the-line  double-width  press  has  been 
ordered  by  two  dozen  papers,  with  the 
first,  in  Austria,  to  begin  printing  this 
month. 


million  in  damages  and  legal  fees.  DEV 
appealed  based  on  judicial  error  and 
prejudice  and  the  judge  stayed  the 
award,  but  DEV  was  enjoined  from 
selling  the  presses  in  question  for  two 
years.  However,  the  company  already 
had  gone  out  of  business  when  credi¬ 
tors  forced  it  into  bankruptcy. 

Developments  in  the  single-width 
category  included  Seiken’s  stackable 
Type  50  with  adjustable  or  keyless  ink¬ 
ing  and  choice  of  fountain,  the  return 
of  King  Press’  stackable  Media  King  for 
newspaper  and  commercial  work,  and 
the  introduction  of  MAN  Plamag’s 
two-around  Uniset,  with  various  units 
suitable  for  vertical/horizontal  newspa¬ 
per/commercial  presslines. 

A  new  single-wide  entrant  was  the 
Feva  flexo  press  from  Brazil,  which 
plate  supplier  NAPP  Systems  is  helping 
to  modify  for  newspaper  printing.  Rat¬ 
ed  at  20,000  cph,  the  press  was  to  see 
its  first  U.S.  installation  this  spring  at 
the  Globe 'Gazette,  the  20,000-circula¬ 
tion  Mason  City,  Iowa,  daily  published 
by  NAPP’s  parent  company,  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises. 


(See  Tech  Review  on  page  65) 
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Not  selling  was  the 
United  way  in  ^93 

But  plenty  of  other  things  did  happen  last  year 
at  United  Media  and  other  syndication  firms 


by  David  Astor 

SOMETIMES  THE  BIGGEST  stories 
are  the  ones  that  don’t  happen. 

During  the  spring  and  summer,  it 
looked  as  if  Time  Warner  was  close  to 
buying  United  Media.  Then,  in  Au¬ 
gust,  E.W.  Scripps  Co.  announced  that 
it  would  keep  UM  after  all. 

Still,  Scripps’  1992  decision  to  con¬ 
sider  selling  UM  reverberated  through¬ 
out  1993. 

In  January,  Mike  Peters  moved  his 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  editorial  car¬ 
toons  to  Tribune  Media  Services, 
partly  because  of  worry  about  who 
UM’s  new  owner  might  be. 

Soon  after,  Scripps  sold  UM’s 
Pharos  Books  division  to  K-III  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.  and  fired  Pharos 
president  and  UM  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent/editorial  director  David  Hendin. 
An  angry  Hendin,  who  had  joined  the 
company  in  1970,  said  he  still  was  do¬ 
ing  non-Pharos  work  for  UM. 

Many  industry  observers  had  con¬ 
sidered  Hendin  the  heir  apparent  to 
UM  president/CEO  Robert  Roy  Metz, 
but  Douglas  Stern  succeeded  Metz  in 


August.  Metz  became  UM  chairman 
and  later  moved  to  an  office  outside 
UM,  saying  this  would  help  him  con¬ 
centrate  on  what  he  would  do  after 
reaching  Scripps’  retirement  age  of  65 
this  year. 

Finally,  UM  laid  off  nine  of  its  ap¬ 
proximately  140  employees,  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  company  had  grown  smaller 
after  the  1992  sale  of  TV  Data  and 
1993  sale  of  Pharos. 

UM  also  may  have  an  eventful  year 
in  1994.  Sources  said  cartoonist  Jim 
Davis  wants  ownership  of  “Garfield” 
when  his  current  contract  runs  out  in 
the  spring;  this  reportedly  was  one  of 
the  reasons  why  Time  Warner  hesitat¬ 
ed  to  buy  UM. 

Amidst  all  the  upheaval,  UM  re¬ 
mains  a  profitable  company  second  in 
size  only  to  King  Features  Syndicate. 
UM  includes  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associ¬ 
ation  and  a  lucrative  licensing  division 
powered  by  “Garfield”  and  “Peanuts” 
products. 

Licensing  is  one  of  the  ancillary 
businesses  helping  to  keep  syndicates 
profitable  at  a  time  when  many  news¬ 


papers  are  cutting  feature  budgets  or 
closing  (E&P,  Sept.  18,  p.  38).  For  in¬ 
stance,  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
continues  to  sell  millions  of  Andrews 
and  McMeel  books  and  TMS  contin¬ 
ues  to  introduce  a  wide  range  of  elec¬ 
tronic  products  that  can  be  accessed 
by  fax,  phone  and  computer. 

This  year,  syndicates  may  start  deliv¬ 
ering  comics  electronically  to  news¬ 
papers.  King  and  Associated  Press  ex¬ 
ecutives  discussed  this  possibility  at 
the  September  meeting  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Features  Council. 

At  a  May  meeting  of  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society,  “Cathy”  creator 
Cathy  Guisewite  won  the  Reuben 
Award  as  “Outstanding  Cartoonist  of 
the  Year.” 

Steve  Benson  of  the  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic,  Phoenix,  and  TMS  received  the 
1993  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial  car¬ 
tooning,  while  Liz  Balmaseda  of  the 
Miami  Herald  and  Knight-Ridder/Tri- 
bune  News  Service  won  a  Pulitzer  for 
commentary. 

Also,  Herb  Caen  of  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  Chronicle  and  Chronicle  Features 
received  the  first  Lifetime  Achieve¬ 
ment  Award  from  the  National  Society 
of  Newspaper  Columnists. 

Bill  Tammeus  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  and  New  York  Times  News  Ser¬ 
vice  continued  his  term  as  NSNC 
president  last  year  while  other  organi¬ 
zations  elected  new  presidents. 

The  NCS  chose  Bruce  Beattie,  who 
does  the  “Beattie  Blvd.”  (formerly 
“Snafu”)  comic  panel  for  NEA  and  ed¬ 
itorial  cartoons  for  the  Daytona  Beach 
(Fla.)  News-Journal  and  Copley  News 
Service. 
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Moving  to  the  top  spot  at  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Editorial  Car¬ 
toonists  was  Kevin  “KAL”  Kallaugher 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  Cartoonists 
&  Writers  Syndicate. 

At  the  NFC,  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
associate  managing  editor/features  Ron 
Patel  succeeded  former  TMS  chairman 
Robert  Reed  as  president. 

Reed,  who  retired  from  TMS  in  the 
fall,  was  one  of  several  top  syndicate 
executives  in  transition  last  year.  At 
TMS,  Michael  Silver  became  vice  pres¬ 
ident/editorial  and  development,  suc¬ 
ceeding  vice  president/editor  Michael 
Argirion,  and  Barbara  Needleman  be¬ 
came  vice  president/director  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  database  products. 

Also,  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate  president  Jesse  Levine  added  the 
title  of  CEO  and  Steve  Christensen 
became  LATS  vice  president/general 
manager. 

Copley  named  Boh  Witty  executive 
vice  president/editor  and  gave  vice 
presidential  titles  to  editorial/syndicate 
director  Nanette  Wiser,  business  man¬ 
ager  Pat  Gonzales  and  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  chief  George  Condon. 

UM  promoted  Lisa  Klem  Wilson  to 
vice  president/sales  manager,  the 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group  ap¬ 
pointed  Mary  Fleming  sales  manager, 
Crain  News  Service  named  Joseph 
Hanley  sales  manager.  King  picked 
Paul  Eberhart  as  director  of  operations 
and  Richard  Heimlich  as  director  of 
sales,  and  Creators  Syndicate  pro¬ 
moted  Anita  Tobias,  Mike  Santiago 
and  Katherine  Searcy  (see  p.  64). 

Obviously,  a  growing  number  of  top 
syndicate  executives  are  women,  al¬ 
though  the  biggest  companies  contin¬ 
ue  to  have  male  presidents  (E&P,  May 
1,  p.  36). 

One  medium-sized  company  headed 
by  women  is  Sisters  Syndicate,  which 
last  year  added  “Pregnancy  Q&A”  by 


Drs.  Randi  and  Frederic  Ettner  to  its 
stable  of  columns. 

The  trend  toward  more  gender  and 
racial  diversity  on  op-ed  pages  contin¬ 
ued  in  1993  with  the  introduction  of 
such  columnists  as  Donna  Britt  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  WPWG.  Also, 
LATS  began  syndicating  Deh  Price’s 
column  about  gay  and  lesbian  issues. 

Syndicates  continued  to  help  news¬ 
papers  attract  young  adult  readers  with 
such  new  features  as  a  New  York 
Times  Syndicate  column  by  MTV  an¬ 
chor/reporter  Tahitha  Soren. 

They  also  started  children  and  teen 
features,  including  King’s  “Where’s 
Waldo’’  Sunday  cartoon  by  Martin 
Handford,  Universal’s  “Tell  Me  a  Sto¬ 
ry”  by  Amy  Friedman  and  Jillian 
Hulme  Gilliland,  and  KRT’s  “Kid- 
News”  and  “FreshNews”  packages. 

NYTS  launched  another  column 
with  a  TV  connection  for  the  millions 
of  Star  Trek  fans,  “Inside  Trek”  by  Ian 
Spelling. 

And  syndicates  in  1993  again  looked 
inside  the  Beltway  to  find  political 
pundits.  LATS,  for  instance,  began  dis¬ 
tributing  a  column  by  James  Baker, 
who  served  as  secretary  of  state  under 
President  Bush. 

WPWG,  a  Washington  institution 
that  has  seen  five  presidents  come  and 
go,  celebrated  its  20th  anniversary  in 
September.  Another  syndicate,  Sun- 
Times  Features  of  Chicago,  started 
operations  in  the  spring. 

Spring  was  scarcely  five  days  old 
when  a  gay-themed  sequence  in  “For 
Better  or  For  Worse”  hy  Lynn  Johnston 
of  Universal  stirred  controversy.  Eigh¬ 
teen  newspapers  canceled  the  comic 
and  another  50  or  so  requested  re¬ 
placement  strips. 

The  monthlong  series,  which  also 
received  praise  from  newspapers  and 
readers,  was  yet  another  example  of 
how  some  comics  are  dealing  more 


with  real-life  matters. 

A  shorter  sequence  that  also  re¬ 
ceived  massive  media  coverage  was  one 
by  “Peanuts”  creator  Charles  Schulz, 
who  allowed  the  baseball-challenged 
Charlie  Brown  to  blast  a  game-win¬ 
ning  home  run. 

The  work  of  Schulz  and  3,000  other 
creators  will  be  part  of  the  new  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery  of  Caricature  and  Car¬ 
toon  Art  in  Washington  (see  p.  64). 
Editorial  cartoonist  Art  Wood’s  collec¬ 
tion  of  more  than  40,000  originals 
forms  the  nucleus  of  the  gallery.  BEc^P 


A  PEN-CHANT 
FOR  PROSE 


Letters  From  Home  is  one  wom¬ 
an's  battle  to  prove  the  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  sworcf. 

From  Clinton's  health  care  plan 
to  cloning  ourselves,  award-win¬ 
ning  columnist  Glenda  Winders 
graciously  garrotes  our  everyday 
Mves  and  changing  ethics. 

"I'm  concerned  about  the  impact 
of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
public  and  personal  issues  on  the 
ever-changing  lives  of  today's 
woman,  "  says  Winders. 

Expose  your  questing  readers 
today  to  Winders  in  our  OPINION 
package.  Call  619-293-1818  or  fax 
this  aa  and  your  address  to  619- 
297-0537  for  a  free  sample. 
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Syndicate  appoints 
a  trio  of  executives 

CREATORS  SYNDICATE  HAS 
promoted  three  executives  who  have 
been  with  the  company  since  its 
founding  year  of  1987. 

Anita  Tobias  has  moved  from  vice 
president  and  general  manager  to  exec¬ 
utive  vice  president  in  charge  of  oper¬ 
ations. 

Tobias,  who  established  Creators’ 
editorial,  production,  sales  and  ac¬ 
counting  departments,  previously 
worked  for  what  is  now  North  Amer¬ 
ica  Syndicate  after  studying  business 
administration  and  finance  at  Califor¬ 
nia  State  University,  Fullerton. 

Mike  Santiago  was  promoted  from 
chief  financial  officer  to  executive  vice 
president  in  charge  of  finance. 

Santiago  is  a  certified  public  ac¬ 
countant  who  previously  ran  his  own 
management  consulting  firm  in  South¬ 
ern  California  and  worked  at  such 
companies  as  Peat,  Marwick  and 
Mitchell.  He  graduated  magr>a  cum 
laude  from  the  University  of  Southern 
California  with  a  degree  in  business 
administration. 

And  Katherine  Searcy  has  moved 
from  editor  to  vice  president  and  edi¬ 
torial  director. 

Searcy  has  worked  in  various  other 
Creators  positions,  including  office  ad¬ 
ministrator  and  sales  coordinator.  The 
former  Peace  Corps  member  has  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  English  from  Lewis 
and  Clark  College  in  Portland,  Ore. 

First  lady  interview 

“SUCCEEDING  IN  SMALL  Busi¬ 
ness”  writer  Jane  Applegate  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate  conducted 
an  in-person  interview  with  first  lady 
Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  for  her  Dec. 
20  column. 

New  cartoon  gallery 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  of  Cari¬ 
cature  and  Cartoon  Art  is  scheduled  to 
open  this  spring  in  Washington. 

It  will  be  located  on  Capitol  Hill, 
adjacent  to  the  Frederick  Douglass 
House  Museum  and  near  the  Supreme 
Court. 

“This  site  formerly  served  as  the 
Smithsonian’s  Museum  of  African  Art, 
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which  was  very  successful  at  this  loca¬ 
tion  before  moving  to  the  Mall,”  said 
Thomas  Gibson,  chairman  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Foundation  for 
Caricature  and  Cartoon  Art. 

The  gallery’s  first  permanent  exhib¬ 
it  will  feature  135  editorial  cartoons, 
comics  and  other  originals  from  Art 
Wood’s  collection  of  more  than  40,000 
originals  created  by  3,000  artists  during 
the  past  two  centuries. 

Wood  is  an  editorial  cartoonist  who 
serves  as  vice  president  of  NFCCA, 
which  announced  plans  for  the  gallery 
last  winter  (E&P,  Feb.  6,  p.  34). 

Educational  listings 

THE  TELEVISION  LISTINGS  sup¬ 
plied  by  TV  Data  Technologies  now 
designate  programs  that  are  part  of  the 
Cable  in  the  Classroom  effort. 

Under  CITC,  cable  networks  and 
the  Public  Broadcasting  System  pro¬ 
vide  commercial-free  programming  to 
educators. 

TV  Data,  which  is  based  in  Queens- 
bury,  N.Y.,  and  Fort  Worth,  has  a  clien¬ 
tele  of  more  than  2,700  newspapers 
and  other  publications. 

A  WittyWorld  book 

THE  FINEST  INTERNATIONAL 
Political  Cartoons  of  Our  Time,  Vol¬ 
ume  2  has  been  published  by  Witty- 
World  Books. 

The  hardcover  collection  includes 
cartoons  by  artists  from  the  United 
States  and  44  other  countries.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  the  contributors  are  syndicated. 

The  book’s  editor  is  joe  Szabo, 
founder/editor  in  chief  of  the  North 
Wales,  Pa.-based  WittyWorld  magazine 


and  editor/producer  of  United  Media’s 
“Carrousel”  cartoon  feature. 

Szabo  recently  visited  Australia, 
where  he  was  interviewed  on  national 
radio  and  invited  to  address  the  annu¬ 
al  business  meeting  of  the  country’s 
cartoonists’  organization. 

He  then  flew  to  Japan  for  Witty' 
World’s  fourth  annual  international  ed¬ 
itorial  conference,  which  attracted  na¬ 
tional  media  coverage. 

Movie  trivia  feature 

A  COMIC  CALLED  “Film  Fun  Facts” 
is  being  distributed  by  American-In¬ 
ternational  Syndicate  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 

Each  daily  panel  includes  a  movie 
trivia  question  and  caricature. 

The  comic  is  by  Rick  Brooks,  a  mid¬ 
dle  school  art  teacher  who  has  drawn 
cartoons,  comic  books  and  illustrations 
for  a  number  of  publishers. 


RiCHARD  ROUNDTREE  STARRED  A5 
"SMAFT"  IN  1971.  WHAT  F/AMOUS 
PHOTOQRAPMER  DIRECTED  THIS 
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Lee  also  decided  to  put  double-wide 
flexo  presses  into  two  of  its  midsized 
papers.  Lee’s  pending  installations  and 
other,  larger  ones,  both  in  North  Car¬ 
olina,  helped  flexo  rebound.  News¬ 
papers  were  testing  new  doctor  blade 
and  anilox  materials,  and  recyclers 
found  success  in  de-inking  flexo  news¬ 
papers. 

Several  flexo  newspapers  continue 
experimental  printing  on  better  paper 
stocks  for  wraps,  special  sections  and 
ads.  Performing  double  duty,  the  Mon¬ 
terey  County  (Calif.)  Herald’s  Goss 
Flexoliner  prints  the  daily  and  com¬ 
mercial  products  for  the  company’s 
profitable  three-year-old  commercial 
printing  business. 

The  demands  on  newspapers,  the 
technology  available  to  vendors  and 
the  sluggish  economy’s  impact  on  both 
combined  to  make  many  aspects  of 
post-press  sound  like  prepress:  software 
to  integrate  systems,  further  automate 
processes  and  better  manage  opera¬ 
tions;  a  standard  to  facilitate  commu¬ 
nication  among  different  devices  from 
different  manufacturers;  vendor  part¬ 
nerships,  bankruptcies  and  consolida¬ 
tions. 

Software  and  a  soft  economy  came 
together  in  a  big  way  for  AM  Graphics. 
While  its  mailroom  systems  business 
held  up,  its  partner  and  its  parent  cor¬ 
poration  did  not. 

After  its  software  partner  at  several 
customer  sites,  a  part  of  Britain’s  Har- 
land  Simon  group,  went  into  receiver¬ 
ship  in  1992,  AM  International  Inc. 
entered  and  emerged  from  bankruptcy 
a  second  time. 

Harland  Simon’s  North  American 
business  was  acquired  by  its  chief  exec¬ 
utive.  After  his  death  last  year,  the  re¬ 
named  Prima  Systems’  products  and 
much  of  its  staff  became  part  of  AM 
Graphics. 

Coming  out  of  its  prepackaged 
bankruptcy  in  October  under  a  new 
chairman-chief  executive  but  no 
longer  under  a  $93  million  debt,  AMI 
recorded  a  far  lower  operating  loss 
than  in  the  comparable  year-earlier  pe¬ 
riod.  The  company  credited  increased 
AM  Graphics  revenues  with  helping  to 
offset  losses  elsewhere. 

In  1992,  GMA  merged  with  Muller 
Martini,  continuing  to  function  as  the 
company’s  newspaper  systems  supplier 
and  working  closely  with  N.C.S.  Inc., 
developer  of  the  site-customizable  Um¬ 


brella  Systems  Architecture  production 
monitoring  and  control  system.  Last 
year,  N.C.S.  acquired  Burt  Technolo¬ 
gies,  developer  of  GMA’s  PC-based  In¬ 
tegrated  Preprint  Control  System. 

Prima’s  supervisory  integration  and 
control  system,  N.C.S.’  USA  and  other 
systems  seek  to  deliver  overarching 
management  control  of  the  increasing 
complexity  in  printing,  inserting,  bun¬ 
dle  sorting  and  distribution  brought 
about  by  ever  more  inserting  and  prod¬ 
uct  zoning.  Information  from  business 
systems  can  be  linked  to  pressroom, 
mailroom  and  distribution  dock  func¬ 
tions. 

Though  much  of  its  work  has  been 
with  GMA,  N.C.S.  remained  firmly  in¬ 
dependent,  believing  that  newspapers 
should  not  be  held  “hostage”  to  their 
equipment  vendors  for  control  and  use 
of  information. 

Ferag  followed  another  course,  be¬ 
tween  the  independent  and  acquired 
partner.  It  announced  a  long-term  fi-  | 
nancial  commitment  to  Intek  Integra¬ 
tion  Technologies,  creator  of  software 
systems  for  a  wide  variety  of  industries. 
Together,  Ferag  and  Intek  offered 
Smart,  designed  to  track  operations 
from  newsprint  arrival  to  newspaper 
distribution. 

At  least  initially  working  only  with 
Ferag  stackers  but  independent  of  the 
mailroom  systems  vendors.  Giraffe  Sys¬ 
tems  of  Australia  grew  out  of  work  un¬ 
dertaken  for  News  Corp.  Ltd.  by  a  for¬ 
mer  Ferag  employee.  The  stacker  con¬ 
trol  system  can  be  linked  to  computer 
systems  for  reel  storage,  AGVs,  presses 
and  circulation. 

Texas  Fol  group 
gets  $10,000  grant 

THE  FREEDOM  OF  Information 
Foundation  of  Texas  has  launched  the 
second  phase  of  its  Education  for  Free¬ 
dom  project  thanks  to  a  $10,000  grant 
from  the  Hatton  W.  Sumners  Founda¬ 
tion. 

The  Education  for  Freedom  program 
attempts  to  teach  First  Amendment 
principles  to  students  at  public  schools. 

Newsday  offers 
wildlife  book 

NEWSDAY  HAS  PUBLISHED  an  en¬ 
dangered  wildlife  coloring  book  and 
poster  as  an  extension  of  the  wildlife 
trading  cards  that  it  offered  on  its  Stu¬ 
dent  Briefing  Page. 
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broad-minded  communities  shrug  and 
wink  at  the  stealing,  trashing  and 
burning  of  words  and  ideas,  when 
teachers  and  their  students  take  part  or 
condone  or  just  look  the  other  way, 
then  the  idea  of  an  open  society  is  a 
farce  and  a  hoax.” 

Other  tips  of  the  hat:  The  Times 
Mirror  Center  for  the  People  and  the 
Press  for  cutting  radio  talk  shows  down 
to  size.  Its  recent  survey  concluded  that 
American  public  opinion  is  “being  dis¬ 
torted  and  exaggerated  by  the  voices 
that  dominate  the  airwaves  of  talk  ra¬ 
dio.  In  the  current  environment,  these 
new  voices  of  public  opinion  can  cari¬ 
cature  discontent  with  American  polit¬ 
ical  institutions  rather  than  genuinely 
reflect  public  disquiet.” 

In  sum,  dare  we  say  ’93  was  a  slight¬ 
ly  better  year  for  newspapers?  Business 
is  a  bit  better  for  most  or  at  least  the 
slide  has  stopped.  We’re  scared  to 
death  by  new  threats  from  the  vaunted 
information  highway,  which  is  a 
healthy  state  of  mind  for  anyone  in  a 
competitive  business.  Also,  it  has  be¬ 
gun  to  sink  into  the  skulls  of  most  edi¬ 
tors  that  the  press  has  been  too  damn 
negative  to  the  point  of  turning  off 
readers.  The  public,  too,  has  had  quite 
enough  of  the  ponderous  Washington 
columnists  and  talking  heads. 

And,  during  the  year,  a  couple  of  in¬ 
dustry  leaders  drilled  home  the  point 
that  substance  in  the  news  columns, 
not  superficiality,  is  the  only  route  to 
long-term  newspaper  survival.  May 
this,  too,  sink  in. 

Dallas  foundation 
announces  grants 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  News- 
WFAA  Foundation  has  approved 
$266,200  in  grants  to  area  charities. 

New  site  for 
club  meetings 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRESS  Club 
of  Chicago  has  moved  to  the  Chez  Paul 
restaurant  at  660  N.  Rush  St.  in  Chica¬ 
go.  Members  of  the  club,  whose  presi¬ 
dent  is  Chicago  Near  North  News  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  Arnie  Matanky,  meet 
twice  a  week  in  the  wine  cellar  of  the 
landmark  French  restaurant. 
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since  I’ve  been  here,  there  are  issues 
just  as  important  or  more  important.” 

The  health  care  issue  “is  a  serious 
problem.  As  it’s  currently  written,  it 
would  rewrite  the  law  beyond  health 
care  into  employment  tax  law,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “Theoretically,  it  could  have 
serious  repercussions  for  newspapers 
and  any  industry  using  independent 
contractors.” 

What  the  plan  does,  he  said,  is  try  to 
stem  abuses  by  employers  who  move 
regular  employees  to  independent  con¬ 
tractor  status  to  sidestep  the  cost  of 
providing  health  care.  Legitimate  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors,  however,  have 
been  included  in  this. 

The  proposal,  Sturm  said,  “gives  the 
IRS  [Internal  Revenue  Service]  carte 
blanche  to  rewrite  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  they  dislike  and  allows  the  IRS 
to  reclassify  legitimate  independent 
contractors  as  employees.  This  puts  the 
fox  squarely  in  charge  of  the  hen 
house.” 

The  good  news,  he  believes,  is  that 
“the  breadth  of  this  proposal  is  starting 
to  dawn  on  some  in  the  administra¬ 
tion,  and  hopefully,  they  can  rewrite 
this  to  achieve  their  objective  without 
going  beyond  it.” 

“If  they  don’t,  we’re  going  to  have  an 
interesting  time  in  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  and  Senate  Finance  com¬ 
mittees  this  spring.” 

Another  issue  that  could  be  ad¬ 
dressed  early  was  carried  over  from  the 
end  of  the  last  session.  It  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  crime  bill  sponsored  by 
Sen.  Barbara  Boxer  (D-Calif.),  calling 
for  restricting  access  to  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicle  records  by  people  who 
request  information  based  on  a  license 
plate.  News  groups  are  opposed  to  the 
action,  which  would  cut  off  access  to 
important  public  information. 

“Everything’s  coming  up  at  once: 
privacy  versus  open  records  and  open 
information.  Right  now,  privacy’s  win¬ 
ning,”  Sturm  said. 

There  may  be  hearings  as  early  as 
mid-January,  but  the  outcome  doesn’t 
look  promising,  he  added. 

“I  think  it’s  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
stop,”  he  said. 

“It’s  one  of  these  things  being  driven 
by  a  couple  of  horror  stories.  It’s  diffi¬ 
cult  to  combat.  I  can  give  a  whole  list 
of  good  stories  based  on  this  informa¬ 
tion,  and  the  other  side  says,  ‘Yeah,  but 
I  can  show  you  how  people  have  died.’ 
Another  part  of  this,  the  common  cit¬ 


izen,  ask  them  if  they  want  their  rec¬ 
ords  public  to  everybody,”  he  said.  “We 
ought  to  be,  but  we’re  not,  on  the  high 
ground.” 

Sturm  said  he  wouldn’t  be  surprised 
if  the  media  lost  on  this  issue. 

“For  good  reasons,  it’s  difficult  to 
find  a  compromise  position.  We’re  ei¬ 
ther  up  or  down,”  he  said.  “Right  now, 
it’s  starting  to  look  down.” 

Striker  replacement  legislation,  pro¬ 
hibiting  companies  from  hiring  perma¬ 
nent  replacements  for  striking  workers, 
was  approved  by  the  House  in  1993  but 
stalled  in  the  Senate. 

The  issue  is  of  concern  more  than 
ever,  however,  because  of  two  things, 
Sturm  said. 

One  is  the  recent  American  Air¬ 
lines  situation,  in  which  the  company 
threatened  to  hire  permanent  replace¬ 
ments  for  striking  flight  attendants. 
The  other  is  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement,  “which  greatly  dis¬ 
appointed  the  labor  community,”  he 
said. 

“I  worry  that  the  administration  will 
bend  over  backwards  to  appease  labor,” 
he  said,  adding  that  however,  if  the  is¬ 
sue  does  not  come  up  again  in  1994,  it 
“could  be  behind  us.” 

Some  observers  believe  that  striker 
replacement  legislation  will  not  garner 
enough  support  in  the  Senate. 

One  issue  that  never  quite  goes  away 
is  advertising  deductibility. 

In  1993,  there  again  were  hearings 
about  whether  to  allow  only  an  80% 
deduction  for  advertising,  with  the  re¬ 
maining  20%  amortized  during  the 
next  four  years.  The  idea  never  really 
gained  momentum. 

With  the  massive  health  care  pro¬ 
posals,  however,  Sturm  cautioned  that 
the  government  is  going  to  need  to 
find  money  so  “it’s  not  impossible  it 
could  pop  up  to  fund  this.  This  whole 
movement  toward  reducing  the  de¬ 
ductibility  of  least  favored  products 
portends  badly  for  any  business  deduc¬ 
tion.” 

In  fact,  advertising  of  one  least-fa¬ 
vored  product,  tobacco,  was  targeted 
by  Sen.  Tom  Harkin  (D-Iowa),  who  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  to  reduce  the  deduct¬ 
ibility  of  tobacco  ads  and  promotion  to 
80%. 

Harkin  said,  “These  campaigns  are 
outrageous  .  .  .  and  you  and  I  are  help¬ 
ing  to  foot  the  bill  because  it’s  all  tax- 
deductible.” 

But  when  the  bill  was  introduced, 
American  Advertising  Federation 
president  Wally  Snyder  countered  by 
pointing  out,  “Tobacco  companies,  or 


the  makers  of  any  other  unpopular 
product,  have  the  same  right  to  truth¬ 
fully  advertise  a  legal  product.” 

Another  least-favored  product,  alco¬ 
holic  beverages,  again  faced  potential 
legislation  that  would  have  required 
rotating  health  warning  labels  in  all 
print,  broadcast  and  cable  ads. 

Early  in  the  next  session,  there  may 
be  an  attempt  to  mark  up  the  Senate’s 
Sensible  Advertising  and  Family  Edu¬ 
cation  Act,  which  would  require  such 
labels. 

Although  they  did  not  testify  at 
hearings,  NAA  and  NNA  representa¬ 
tives  presented  written  comments  to 
the  committee,  noting  that  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  “a  very  troubling  precedent 
is  set  whenever  the  government  dic¬ 
tates  the  content  of  speech  by  private 
entities.  Regulation  of  commercial 
speech  should  he  a  last  resort  action  of 
government.” 

Because  of  the  death  last  year  of  a 
daughter  of  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (R- 
S.C.)  in  an  automobile  accident 
caused  by  a  drunken  driver,  observers 
believe  that  this  hill  has  a  better 
chance  of  moving  than  similar  bills 
have  before. 

Various  bills  addressing  regulation  of 
political  advertising  content,  access 
and  requirements  for  presidential  de¬ 
bates,  and  the  privacy  of  telephone 
records  also  were  introduced  in  the 
House  during  1993. 

A  bill  addressing  electronic  Fol  and 
accessibility  was  introduced  at  the  end 
of  the  session  by  Sens.  Patrick  Leahy 
(D-Vt.)  and  Hank  Brown  (R-Colo.).  It 
likely  will  be  addressed  in  1994. 

“  ’94  is  going  to  be  an  interesting 
year,”  Sturm  commented. 

Mich,  newspapers 
win  $235,000  in 
open  meetings  case 

A  JUDGE  HAS  ordered  the  University 
of  Michigan  to  pay  more  than  $235,000 
in  attorneys  fees  to  the  Ann  Arbor 
News  and  Detroit  Free  Press  after  the 
school  was  found  to  have  violated  the 
state’s  Open  Meetings  Act. 

In  1988,  the  two  papers  sued  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  board  of  regents,  saying  the 
board  illegally  conducted  a  secret 
search  for  a  new  president. 

The  regents  fought  the  suit  all  the 
way  to  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court, 
which  recently  ruled  4-3  in  favor  of  the 
newspapers. 
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Yet,  several  messages  emerged  from 
the  Yeltsirr  victory  in  October.  The 
first,  transmitted  by  reinstituted  cen¬ 
sors,  was  use  of  the  media  to  support 
Yeltsin’s  choice  of  parliamentarians. 
The  second,  and  more  hopeful,  was 
Yeltsin’s  creation  of  a  special  “arbitra¬ 
tion  court”  to  “protect  mass  media 
against  unlawful  interference  in  their 
activities  during  the  electoral  cam¬ 
paign  and  unhindered  propaganda  for 
or  against  candidates.” 

Nevertheless,  during  the  campaign 
for  parliamentary  seats  in  the  Dec.  12 
election,  the  president  warned  the  par¬ 
ties  that  they  would  lose  the  vital  boon 
of  free  television  time  if  they  criticized 
the  Yeltsin-sponsored  draft  constitu¬ 
tion. 

The  constitution’s  paragraph  on 
press  freedom  is  the  best  of  several 
press  laws  written  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Russia.  The  new  version  does  not 
provide  voluminous  details  fraught 
with  loopholes  for  potential  press-con¬ 
trollers.  Which  press  policy  prevails  in 
1994  may  determine  whether  the  new 
association  of  Russian  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  can  expect  substantial  freedom 
or  whether  self-censorship  will  rise 
again. 

That  syndrome  remains  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  most  African  journalism.  In 
1993,  nowhere  was  it  better  demon¬ 
strated  than  in  Nigeria.  The  latest  mil¬ 
itary  crackdown,  in  November,  sent 
new  chills  through  the  news  media. 

The  commanding  general  lifted  bans 
on  outlawed  news  organizations  but 
warned  them  to  be  careful  about  what 
they  report,  a  classic  invitation  to  self¬ 
censorship  in  a  country  of  sometimes 
vibrant,  diverse  journalism. 

At  midyear,  leading  African  journal¬ 
ists  met  in  Zimbabwe  to  push  for 
greater  press  freedom  throughout  the 
continent.  Two  years  earlier,  UNESCO 
had  called  them  together  for  the  same 
purpose.  After  the  meeting,  there  were 
some  temporary  improvements  and 
more  official  promises  of  liberation. 
They  were  followed,  however,  by  dis¬ 
tinct  retrogression  in  many  African 
countries. 

In  Tanzania,  for  example,  where  of¬ 
ficials  had  been  promising  greater  press 
freedom,  the  broadcast  services  formal¬ 
ly  were  declared  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
ruling  party.  Radio  Tanzania,  more¬ 
over,  concluded  an  agreement  with  Ra¬ 
dio  China  International,  in  which  the 
latter  would  provide  the  major  source 


of  technical,  administrative  and  train¬ 
ing  assistance  in  Tanzania. 

In  Kenya,  where  rulers  boast  of  im¬ 
provement  in  human  rights  policies, 
police  impounded  newspapers;  re¬ 
porters  were  threatened,  attacked  and 
jailed;  and,  Blamuel  Njxsr  iri,  editor  of 
the  Nairobi  Weekly  Observer,  said, 
“Police  informers  are  in  every  aspect  of 
Kenyan  life.  You’ve  got  them  in  almost 
every  newspaper.” 

After  years  of  harassment  and  im¬ 
prisonment,  Njehrn  Gatabaki,  editor 
of  Finance  magazine,  announced  that 
he  no  longer  could  publish.  “The  gov¬ 
ernment  will  not  give  me  a  chance,” 
said  the  most  persecuted  journalist  in 
East  Africa. 

Ghana,  which  proclaims  itself  a 
democracy,  kept  state  control  of  all  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  in  1993.  The  coun¬ 
try’s  most  influential  newspapers  also 
are  owned  by  the  government. 

At  the  Zimbabwe  conference,  Rich¬ 
ard  Steyn,  editor  in  chief  of  the  Star, 
Johannesburg,  the  leading  South 
African  newspaper,  said  moves  toward 
democracy  in  most  African  countries 
have  been  largely  cosmetic. 

Top  posts  at  African  broadcast  ser¬ 
vices  are  controlled  by  the  state,  based 
on  political  rather  than  professional 
merit,  Steyn  said. 

Nevertheless,  SABC,  the  South 
African  national  broadcast  service, 
slowly  was  opening  its  leadership  and 
programs  to  blacks.  Most  notable.  Ivy 
Matsepe-Casseburi,  a  black  woman 
who  long  has  fought  for  liberation,  is 
the  new  chairwoman  of  South  Africa’s 
broadcast  services. 

Though  the  anti-apartheid  revolu¬ 
tion  may  not  materialize  until  elections 
in  April,  the  revolution  at  SABC  was 
proceeding.  Black  political  leaders 
were  guests  on  talk  shows,  though 
some  news  bias  remained.  Higher  stan¬ 
dards  of  professionalism  in  journalism 
were  developing. 

Notable  media  professionalism  has 
developed  in  parts  of  Asia:  japan. 
South  Korea,  Taiwan,  Thailand,  Hong 
Kong  (though  press  freedom  is  dimin¬ 
ishing  in  advance  of  China’s  takeover 
in  1997)  and  India. 

India’s  press  freedom  was  marred, 
however,  by  the  growing  violence  that 
spawned  self-censorship,  complete 
control  by  the  Delhi  center  of  radio 
and  television,  and  enactment  of  a  new 
cable  law  that  provides  for  licensing 
and  implies  content  control. 

“The  most  striking  aspect  of  the  me¬ 
dia  in  India  today  is  the  overwhelming 
extent  of  state  control  in  which  they 


operate,”  said  K.S.  Venkateswaran,  an 
Indian  lawyer  researching  press  con¬ 
trols  worldwide. 

In  his  1993  book  on  Indian  media 
law,  Nani  Palkhivala  declared  in  the 
foreword,  “Our  radio  and  television  are 
boneless,  spineless  and  gutless.” 

China  moved  on  two  tracks  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Slang  Zemin  flew  west  to  discuss 
trade  and  human  rights  with  President 
Clinton  in  November. 

On  one  course,  the  country  opened 
a  4,700-kilometer  domestic  fiber-optic 
telecommunications  link,  said  to  be 
the  longest  in  the  world.  The  cable  si¬ 
multaneously  will  carry  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  messages  —  probably  com¬ 
mercial  calls,  not  mainly  the  politically 
risky  personal  kind. 

At  the  same  moment,  however,  the 
government  restricted  foreign  televi¬ 
sion  programming,  cracked  down  on 
unauthorized  publication  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  as  well  as  on  in¬ 
dependent  filmmakers,  and  threatened 
owners  of  satellite  dishes. 

The  record  in  North  and  South 
America  last  year  mirrored  the  global 
story.  “Democracy  alone  is  no  guaran¬ 
tee  of  free  expression  for  either  the 
press  or  individuals,”  the  Inter  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association  said  in  Novem¬ 
ber. 

Chile  was  attempting  to  impose  new 
educational  requirements  for  journal¬ 
ists.  Canada  prohibited  certain  forms 
of  news  during  election  campaigns. 
That  country,  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador 
and  Bolivia  used  electoral  codes  to 
“unreasonably  limit  political  advertis¬ 
ing  in  periods  leading  up  to  voting,” 
lAPA  noted.  Numerous  lower  court  ac¬ 
tions  in  Canada  barred  the  press  from 
reporting  important  cases,  including 
those  focusing  on  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion. 

Latin  America’s  record  of  press  mur¬ 
ders  remained  high.  Five  were  killed  in 
Colombia  last  year,  three  in  Mexico 
and  one  each  in  Argentina,  El  Sal¬ 
vador  and  Venezuela.  A  broadcaster  of 
Haitian  descent,  who  supported  elect¬ 
ed  but  exiled  Haiti  President  jean- 
Bertrand  Aristide,  was  murdered  in 
Miami. 

There  were  some  heartwarming 
signs.  Hernan  Lopez  Echague,  an  ar¬ 
dent  Argentine  reporter  at  Pagina  12, 
was  badly  beaten  twice  in  a  month  for 
writing  that  the  government,  facing  an 
election,  was  using  thugs  to  attack 
journalists.  After  the  second  attack  on 
Lopez,  his  colleagues  put  his  name  as 
the  only  byline  on  all  types  of  stories 
in  the  newspaper.  BEST 
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Court 

Continued  from  page  25 

pertenced  White  House  press  staffers. 

That  improved  a  few  months  later, 
however,  when  Clinton  hired  veteran 
White  House  spinmeister  David  Gergen 
to  take  over  the  press  operation. 

At  the  start  of  Clinton’s  term,  six  me¬ 
dia  organizations  wrote  to  him  and  Vice 
President  A1  Gore,  urging  them  to 
adopt  new  policies  regarding  classifica¬ 
tion  of  documents  and  access  to  infor¬ 
mation. 

Their  wish  apparently  came  true  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  fall,  when  Clinton  and  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Janet  Reno  issued  new 
FoIA  policy  directives  calling  for  a  pre¬ 
sumption  of  disclosure. 

Reno  also  called  for  reviewing  the 
more  than  500  pending  FolA  cases  and 
getting  them  settled  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble. 

In  one  move,  they  reversed  12  years 
of  policy  that  allowed  withholding  of 
information  if  there  was  a  “substantial 
legal  basis”  for  doing  so. 

But  talk,  as  they  say,  is  cheap,  and  as 
the  year  wound  down,  the  president’s 
task  force  on  health  care  reform  was  be¬ 
ing  charged  with  withholding  some  of 
its  documents  from  medical  groups  that 
had  sued,  and  won,  the  right  to  see 
them. 

“The  Clinton  FoIA  policy  is  still  very 
much  a  question  up  in  the  air,”  Kirtley 
noted. 

“On  one  hand,  he  took  a  very  aggres¬ 
sive  attitude  against  openness  with  the 
[health  care]  task  force.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  had  the  Clinton  and  Reno 
statements  [about  FoIA  policy],”  she 
said. 

“What  we  come  down  to  is  that  this 
administration  is  like  any  other.  There 
is  certain  hostility  toward  making  infor¬ 
mation  available  to  the  public,  especial¬ 
ly  when  it’s  near  and  dear  to  the  V^Tiite 
House  .... 

“I’m  still  optimistic  about  the  Janet 
Reno  mandate,  but  it’s  still  early  to  tell 
how  that  will  affect  access  to  informa¬ 
tion,”  Kirtley  added. 

Some  state  press  groups  can  look  for¬ 
ward  in  1994  to  movement  in  their  leg¬ 
islatures  on  the  Uniform  Correction  or 
Clarification  of  Defamation  Act. 

Conceived  as  the  Uniform  Defama¬ 
tion  Act,  the  toned-down  proposal  of¬ 
fers  a  framework  for  alternatives  to  libel 
lawsuits  by  allowing  for  correction  or 
clarification  of  a  false  statement. 

Another  national  issue  of  “grave  con¬ 
cern  is  the  increasing  tendency  of  state 
courts  to  issue  gag  orders  and  restrict 


information,”  Kirtley  said.  “The  Canada 
case  is  getting  tons  of  publicity,  but  sim¬ 
ilar  things  are  happening  in  courts 
here.” 

In  one  case,  she  said,  a  judge  in 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  moved  a  trial  location  and 
would  tell  reporters  where  it  would  be 
held  only  after  they  promised  not  to  re¬ 
port  about  it. 

In  another  instance,  an  editor/pub¬ 
lisher  was  found  in  contempt  when  he 
reported  that  a  judge  had  placed  a  gag 
order  on  the  paper. 

There  also  are  increasing  numbers  of 
cases  of  closed  jury  questioning  and 
anonymous  juries. 

“Because  it’s  happening  all  around 
the  country,  but  in  isolated  cases,  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  putting  it  all  together,”  Kirt- 


Financial 

Continued  from  page  2 1 

Overall  newspaper  ad  revenue  in  11 
months  increased  4.2%,  with  all  cate¬ 
gories  up. 

Classified  revenue,  led  by  employ¬ 
ment,  was  6.3%  higher  in  11  months, 
on  the  way  to  its  second  straight  year  of 
healthy  gains.  Retail  run-of-press  vol¬ 
ume  was  flat  to  up  slightly. 

Newspaper  division  president  Gary 
Watson  said  the  company’s  metro  pa¬ 
pers,  which  were  harder  hit  during  the 
recession  that  began  in  1990,  reversed 
the  trend  last  year. 

In  the  Detroit  joint  operation  with 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  staff  cuts  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  circulation  saved  as  much  as 
$3  million  for  the  agency  as  revenues 
grew  5%.  Circulation  drops  resulted 
from  price  increases  during  several 
years,  he  said. 

A  barometer  of  the  largest  ROP  re¬ 
tail  advertisers  in  each  market  showed 
that  spending  was  down  1.5%  through 
October.  The  dip  includes  Mercantile 
stores’  switch  to  preprints  from  ROP 
ads  worth  $4.3  million  and  the  shut¬ 
down  of  Highland  Appliance,  a  $3.5 
million  ad  loss. 

Meanwhile,  preprint  revenue  grew 
7.5%,  part  of  what  Watson  said  was  a 
shift  of  as  much  as  2%  of  total  ROP 
spending  by  major  advertisers  to 
preprints. 

However,  the  category  of  smaller  ad¬ 
vertisers  that  Gannett  regards  as  critical 
to  the  future  and  that  represents  63%  of 
retail  ROP  revenue  was  growing,  up 
7.5%  in  October. 

Gannett’s  News  2000  program  for 
improving  news  coverage  has  helped  re¬ 
tain  subscribers,  Watson  said,  reporting 


ley  said,  warning  that  the  problem  “is  a 
crisis.” 

She  said  she  didn’t  know  exactly  why 
closing  jury  questioning  has  become  a 
trend. 

But  she  suspected  that  it  can  be 
traced  to  a  new  generation  of  judges 
who  don’t  have  the  same  sensitivities  as 
their  predecessors. 

Further,  while  it’s  easy  to  overlook 
this  or  take  solace  in  the  fact  that  these 
rulings  are  likely  to  be  overturned  by 
appeals  courts,  Kirtley  warned  that  it 
will  not  be  long  until  the  same  judges 
are  elevated  to  those  courts. 

“We’re  dropping  the  ball  in  educating 
judges,”  she  said,  suggesting  more 
bench-bar-media  conferences  focusing 
on  these  subjects. 


69,000  fewer  subscriber  cancellations 
last  year  than  when  the  program  start¬ 
ed  in  1991. 

In  new  developments,  Florida  Today, 
Melbourne,  and  Gannett’s  suburban 
New  York  City  dailies  are  distributing 
on  CompuServe  and  the  Detroit  News 
has  an  agreement  with  Ameritech 
Corp.,  vice  chairman  and  chief  finan¬ 
cial  officer  Doug  McCorkindale  said. 

McCorkindale  said  several  papers  are 
preparing  to  offer  information  through 
new  Nil  phone  numbers  being  allocat¬ 
ed  by  some  states.  S 

He  outlined  a  host  of  other  projects  j 
at  the  company’s  new  media  unit,  in¬ 
cluding  USA  Today’s  sports  phone  ser¬ 
vice,  its  distribution  through  Mead 
Data  Central  and  other  electronic  sup-  { 
pliers,  and  its  selection  as  the  informa¬ 
tion  provider  for  an  audio  service  from 
AT&T.  I 

Curley  called  the  fabled  information 
superhighway  “still  a  big  blue  sky  at  this  j 
juncture,”  at  least  compared  with  the 
solid  demand  for  a  complete  newspaper 
package  for  500  or  less. 

Gannett,  which  makes  its  first  prior-  j 
ity  protecting  the  newspapers  from 
which  it  derives  more  than  80%  of  its  * 

revenues  and  profits,  nonetheless  spent 
nearly  $20  million  last  year  “exploring 
the  potential  of  new  delivery  mecha¬ 
nisms.” 

This  year,  Gannett  expects: 

•  Ad  volume  to  increase  no  more 
than  1%,  led  by  classified  up  2%  to  3%. 

•  Ad  rates  to  be  4%  to  5%  higher. 

•  Circulation  to  increase  no  more  1 
than  1%  on  pricing  2%  to  3%  higher.  s 

•  Newsprint  prices  to  increase  6%  to  j 
8%,  but  it  will  buy  just  1%  more. 

•  Employment  to  dip  as  much  as  1%,  i 

with  wages  and  salaries  up  3%  to  4%.  ’ 
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Classified  Advertisin 


11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phorte  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


ACCURATE  FORECASTS 


Precise,  Reliable  Price  Forecasts  on 
6,000  NYSE  +  AMEX  +  OTC  Stocks. 
FREE  TRIAL  by  touch-tone  phone.  Call 
(408)  733-9341  or  (408)  746-0477. 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history. 
(313)  573-2755. 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


BUSINESS  NEWS 


GET  MORE  READERS  and  advertisers 
involved  in  your  daily  and  Sunday 
business  pages  with  lively  coverage 
from  major  business  publications. 
Call  or  fax  for  v/eekly  samples.  Joe 
Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE. 
Phone:  (212)  254-0890.  Fax:  (212) 
254-7646. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


PHOTO  ILLUSTRATED  11  X  14  enter¬ 
tainment  page  -  nfwvie,  trivia,  nostal¬ 
gia.  Weekly,  monthly.  Free  samples.  NY 
Arts,  23  Kenyon,  Mount  Vernon,  NY 
11552.  (914)  664-8780. 


WARNING:  'IN  A  NUTSHEU'  may  be 
hazardous  to  your  readers'  health.  Thou¬ 
sands  have  already  died  laughing. 
Award-winning,  700  words,  weekly. 
Free  samples,  rotes.  Barbara  Naness, 
1 1 9  Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island, 
NY  10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


AAAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


Established  So.  Calif,  magazine. 
Must  sell  due  to  illness.  $32,500. 
2202  Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  CA 
92103. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

EXPERIENCED  APPRAISERS 
For  estates,  tax,  stock,  asset, 
depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partners,  ESOP,  other. 
BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  ASSOCIATES 
Robert  N.  Bolitho, 

Box  3008,  Palm  Beach, 

FL  33480,  (407)  820-8530 
John  T.  Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozeman, 
MT  59715,  (406)  586-6621 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

625  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Dick  Smith-S/SE-(601)  627-7906 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(414)  272-6173 
Geoff  Edwards-E/SE-(703)  750-8675 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(51 9)  631-5709 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


★  ★  ★  PUZZLES  ★  ★  ★ 
WORD  SEARCH  &  CROSSWORD 
•  Daily  •  Weekly  •  Monthly 
Suppliers  to  national  &  regional 
publications.  Camera  Ready! 
On  Time!  Great  Rates! 

Call  for  a  FREE  kit  (914)  939-2111 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossvrord  Puzzles 
Phone  (909)  926-4843. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illus¬ 
trated).  Great  (or  weekend  section  or 
entertainment  pages.  Camera  ready. 
Star  photos.  Our  18th  year.  Cineman 
Syndicate,  7  ChaHes  Court,  Middletown, 
NY  10940;  (914)  692-4572.  Fox  (914) 
692-8311. 


Conspicuous  consumption  of  valuable 
goods  is  a  means  of  reputability  to  the 
gentleman  of  leisure. 

Thorslein  Veblen 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority 
buyouts.  Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Box  C,  Boston,  MA  02174. 
(617)  643-1863. 

BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotia¬ 
tions  for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest 
quality  daily  and  weekly  newsjxipers  in 
the  country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
jjurchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BOUTHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 

Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
Newsjsaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
9210  Thornton  Rd.-Ste.  3 
Stockton,  CA  95209  (209)  952-0852 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  ■  Appraisals  *  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  (or  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


'SENIOR  CLINIC.'  America's 
ONLY  doctor  vritten  column  on  Senior 
Health.  10  years  in  Rochester  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Weekly,  600 
words.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Mocln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Rood,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VI W  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


FREE  TRIAL  1  (800)-PUNCHIN 
Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 


NOW  ON  SALE  1 

IW 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Book 

To  order  your  copy  contact 
E&P’s  Circulation  Department  at 
(212)  675-4380. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Aj3praisal*Brokerage*Con  suiting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  750,  Prosser,  WA  99350 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspajoer 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODEa,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  FAX  (909)  624-8852 

MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 
Merrifield,  VA  27116-3308 
Ph.  703-846-8410  Fax  703-846-8406 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 
Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  FINANCING 


GROUP  PRESIDENT,  CEO,  CFO  and 
partnership  requiring  $5MM-$25MM 
acquisition  fund,  may  call  JM&A. 
Est.  1983,  (614)  889-9747. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

DAILY  AVAILABLE.  Owners  spent  $2.8 
million  (or  equipment  and  building, 
business  growing  this  year  after 
slump,  good  net  on  bottom  line  now. 
$1,000,000.  Only  (or  sale  until  Dec. 
1993.  Bill  Berger,  Associated  Texas 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  (512)  476-3950. 
1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 

DIRECTORY.  Unique,  well  established, 
national  annual  serving  the  photo  field. 
Ideal  owner/operator  situation. 
$75,000,  W.B.  Grimes,  (301) 
540-0636. 

Florida  -  Alternative  newspajser  and 
inventory.  Monthly  paid  circulation. 
Established  operation,  strong  growth 
potential.  Asking  $175,000,  make 
offer.  (904)  465-0999. 

MONTHLY  BROADSHEET  NEWSPAPER 
looking  for  a  publisher/investor  to 
help  go  weekly  in  Biloxi  and  Gulf  Port 
Mississippi  area.  (New  casino 
town).  Great  opportunity  available 
Call  Eddie  Corley  (601)  832-4335. 

NEWSPAPERS  for  sale,  $15K  to  $1 
million.  Some  financing,  free  list. 
Daily,  weekly.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
ExjDosition,  Austin,  TX  78703  (512) 
476-3950. _ 

Failure  is  success  if  we  learn  from  it. 

Malcolm  S.  Forbes 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NORTHERN  CAUFORNIA  WEEKLY  — 
Price  $425,000,  near  metro  area  and 
skiing. 

NORTHWEST  WEEKLY  —  Growth  area, 
semi  rural,  $500,000,  terms. 
NORTHWEST  COASTAL  WEEKLY  — 
Very  few  of  these  left,  land  and  build¬ 
ings,  $750,000. 

NORTHWEST  PRINTING  PLANT  — 
Two  weekly  shoppers,  $2,500,000,  land 
and  buildings  also  available. 
NORTHVYEST  WEEKLY  —  Small  down, 
some  sweat  equity. 

FOURNIER  MEDIA  SERVICES 
PO  Box  750 
Prosser,  WA  99350 
(509)  786-4470 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  more  than 
200  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitians.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential. 
Contact: 

Kenneth  W.  Cope 
Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417)  451-6408 


Better  is  cper\ 

Wounds  from  a  friend  can  be  trusted. 

Proverbs 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  CaHbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 


CONVEYORS 


WE  CONVERT  OVERHEAD  WIRE 
CONVEYORS  TO  BELT  CONVEYORS 
Call:  (407)  273-5218 
FAX  (407)  273-901 1 . 


CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors,  stack¬ 
ers,  strappers,  labelers  and  inserters. 
Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed 
discount  prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 


The  past  is  a  work  of  art,  free  from 
irrelevancies  and  loose  ends. 

Max  Beerbohm 


FOR  SALE 


The  following  is  on  eqi^ment  listing  of  the  Ferog  inserting 
system  token  in  trade  at  Tne  Press  Democrat,  Santo  Rosa,  CA. 


•  One  (1 )  Ferag  drum  with  4  VP  lines 

•  Two  (2)  collect  lines  collecting  six  (6)  inserts 

•  Seven  (7)  four  inch  feed  hoppers  for  larger  products 

•  Three  (3)  three  inch  feed  hoppers  for  lighter  products 

•  Comprehensive  spare  parts  available 

•  System  was  manufactured  in  1 985  and  installed  and  put  into 
production  in  1 986 

•  Drum  series  number  4168-95 

•  Equipment  has  been  dismantled  and  is  available  to  be  viewed 
in  storage  in  Bethlehem,  PA. 


For  further  information  contact  David  Slauter 
' - Tel:  513/278-2651  Fax:  513/274-5719— — ' 

Sheridan  Systems 


from  iMiGraphics 


TRADE  ASSOCIATIONS 


American  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  member¬ 
ship  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935-2026, 
FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write:  16  Santa 
Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94598. 


SHOPPERS  FOR  SALE 


ZONE  2  upscale  shopper,  20%  -t-  cash 
flow.  Growth  market,  solid  management 
team.  $1,500,000.  Drawer  600,  15 
South  Beach  Street,  Oxford,  OH  45056. 


Winter,  a  lingering  season,  is  a  time  to 
gather  golden  moments,  embark  upon 
a  sentimental  journey  and  enjoy  every 
idle  hour. 

John  Boswell 


communication 
link  of  the 
newspaper 
industry  every 
week  since  1884. 


•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 

INSERTERS.  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  Program  Provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CON¬ 
SULTANT  713/468-5827. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


If  you  have  CUTLER  HAMMER  or 
NOLAN  lapstream/overhead  conveyors 
or  equipment,  call:  Standlee  & 
Associates,  Inc.  (407)  273-5218  or 
(800)  741-1937. 


IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 
1990  ovalstrap  JP40  strapping 
machines.  8  to  choose  from.  All  in  exceh 
lent  condition.  Reasonable  offers  or 
trades  considered.  Call  MidAmerica 
Graphics,  Inc.  1  (800)  356-4886 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


MAILROOM 


MAIL  ROOM 

3  Muller-Martini  5-1  227S 

Inserters 

4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  lying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Cheshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 

Northeast  Industries 
(213)  256-4791 


SATELLITE  DISHES 


Modular  Distribution  Systems 
1  tyline/2  docks;  2  lyline/4  docks 
3  l^ine/6  docks;  4  l^ine/8  docks 
(407)  273-5218  FAX  (407)  273-9011 

MULLER  227E  INSERTER  3  INTO  1 
In  operation  1  year-Like  NEW 
Bill  Kanipe  (404)  428-5817 


RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  AM  Graphics  inserting 
machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651 
and  ask  (or  David  Slauter. 

REMANUFAQURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warran^.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  820-9669 


SATELLITE  DISHES 


Small  satellife  TV  dishes  are  here! 

•Amazing  Discovery!  'Smallest  home  dish  ever! 
•Receive  over  1 00  channels!  'Fits  anywhere- 
Apartments,  Homes,  Trailers,  R.V.,  etc.! 
•Only  18"(inches)  in  size! 

•Less  than  1  years'  cable! 

CNN  DISNEY  WGN  SCI-FI 
"HBO"  ESPN  DISCOVERY 
MTV  USA  "CINEMAX"  TBS 
HEADLINE  NEWS  VH1  A&E 
NASHVILLE  NETWORK  TBN 
FAMILY  CHANNEL  &  many  more! 

Send  $5.95  cash,  check  or  money  order  and  a 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope  for  complete 
details  to: 


2507  WEST  BAY  AREA  BLVD,  #22 
WEBSTER,  TX  77598 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Coll  MidAmerico  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associotes,  Inc. 

(407)  273-52 18  or  (800)  74 1  - 1 937 

PREPRESS 

ECR  upgrade  lets  you  run  color  separa¬ 
tions  on  your  Ultre  based  engine,  72  and 
94  p  available.  Matrix  (603) 
429-2798. _ 


Artists  hate  the  enlightened  amateur 
unless  he  buys. 

Ernest  Dimnet 


PRESSES 


PRESS  ROOM 
MAN-Roland  Folders 
160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-2/ A 
with  3  high  former  &  angle  fxirs 
Only  7  years  old 
GOSS  R.T.P.'s  42"  with 
Y  columns  and  wall  brackets 
10  AVAILABLE 
Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeost  Industries 
(213)  256-4791 


PRESSES 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CAa  us  —  VYE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


COLLEaOR  SEEKS  TO  BUY  USED 
RACKS  IN  WORKING  CONDITION 
Zones  2,  3,  or  5  preferred 
(419)  427-0519 

IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MUaER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Coll  Travis  Ferguson  (800) 
356-4886  or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


IMMEDIATELY  NEEDED 
4  odd  on  Metro  units  22  3/4",  with 
reels  and  Y  columns. 

4  to  8  Unit  Harris  VI 5D  web  press 
4  to  9  Unit  Harris  845  web  press 
2  to  10  Unit  Harris  VI 5A  web  press 
All  calls  will  be  kept  in  strict 
confidence. 

Coll  John  Velilla  (913)  541-8886. 

MYCROTEK  1 1 00  Plus  equipment.  Call, 
Bruce  at  New  Ulm,  Minnesota  Journal 
_ (507)  359-291 1 _ 

How  to  win  a  case  in  court:  If  the  law  is 
on  your  side,  pound  on  the  law;  if  the 
facts  are  on  your  side,  pound  on  the 
facts;  if  neither  is  an  your  side,  pound 
on  the  table. 

Anonymous 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN 
Newspaper  circulation  consultant 
Home  delivery-Single  copy  sales 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 

Convert  to  private  delivery  and 
new  distribution  stort-up.  TMC/ 
saturation  products.  Call 
MIDWEST  INDEPENDENT  POSTAL 
(616)  324-1008 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (616)  458-6611 

LEM  MARKETING 
Crews.. .Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 


TUB  CUSTOMER 
CONNECTION 

1-80(h327-8463 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special¬ 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  LXIA  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 

NUMBERS  DOWN?  Think  you  could 
improve  on  your  current  telemarketing 
operation?  Does  an  in-house  phone  or¬ 
der  seem  a  little.. .expensive?  We  have 
experience  with  everything  from  20,000 
weeklies  to  500,000+  dailies.  Find  out 
why  two  of  America's  top  ten  chose  us. 

THE  START  GROUP,  INC. 

(800)  261-1220 


.Starts 
.Stop  Sauer 
.Uerlficatlon 
.Collections 

r 

‘Tepcas  Outbound,  Inc. 

Newspooers  NcitionwK» 


4im  CRapmsa  H«rk  Satl 

1  800  880-9136 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


TELEAAARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
"The  paper  people'  specializing  in 
upgrades  and  stop  savers. 
Allan  Schreibman,  (313)  399-6100. 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FUU  RANGE  OF 

SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATA  BASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 

SOUTHERN  TELEMARKETING 
Has  what  it  takes  to  increase  your  news¬ 
paper's  circulation,  nationwide  capa¬ 
bilities.  Call  John  Bonsall,  1 
(800)  929-1845. 


COMPUTER  SUPPORT 


LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Tandy/Rodio  Shack  Models  100  102 
200  WP2  "exclusively!"  Cables  RAM 
ROMs  programs  hard-2-find  items 
sales  service  experienced  humble.  We 
have  everything  and  know  it  all! 
Fox/Call/Write  for  a  FREE  CATALOG 
Club  100:  Tandy  Computer  Support  Box 
23438  Pleasant  Hill  CA  94523.  (510) 
932-8856  msg  (510)  937-5039  fax. 


CONSULTANTS 


45  specialists,  generalists 
available  nationwide.  No  obligation 
consultation.  American  Newspaper 
Consultants,  Ltd.,  (414)  272-6173. 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


REACH  FOR  an  index  of  your  news¬ 
paper  stories.  Regular  updates.  Bock 
issues  a  speciaTty.  Cheaper  than 
donuts. 

Editor's  Call,  (508)  681-8020 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  new^- 
pers.  Consulting  for  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  11505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  ~  ’ 
PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  v«5rk? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAQION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CAa  TOa  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 

Would  you  like  to  be  the  Advertising 
Manager  for  a  fast  paced  record  setting 
newspaper,  situated  in  a  major  retail 
hub  of  Northwest  Montana.  Great  com¬ 
munity  to  raise  a  family.  Perfect  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  individual  to  advance 
to  Publisher  with  group  of  small  dail¬ 
ies.  Will  pay  very  well  far  the  right 
person.  Reply  to  Box  6630,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 'deeded  for 
group  of  3-weekly  newspapers  and  large 
entertainment  tab.  Creative  motivator 
with  excellent  training  skills  and 
direct  selling  ability  necessary  to 
manage  current  staff  of  1 2.  Send  resume/ 
salary  history  to  Ed  Nichols, 
Recorder-Times  Newspapers,  PO  Box 
17947  San  Antonio,  TX  78217. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGERS: 
FERAG,  Inc.  is  looking  for  two 
aggressive  Regional  Sales  Managers 
for  Southwestern  and  Western  territo¬ 
ries.  Positions  are  based  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Dallas. 

Market  experienced  professionals  with 
capital  equipment  sales  capabili¬ 
ties  preferably  in  the  newspaper  mail- 
room  and  commercial  bindery  equipment 
field,  should  reply. 

We  offer  a  complete  benefits  package, 
including  a  40 IK  pension  plan  and 
alxjve  overage  pay. 

Send  your  resume  Attention:  Walter 
Wild,  FERAG,  Inc.,  PO  Box  137, 
Bristol,  PA  19007. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

With  Apologies  To  Horace  Greeley 
Go  West  Young  Man! 

Go  West  Young  Woman! 

Our  family  owned  16K  six-day  opera¬ 
tion  invites  applications  for 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
If  you  are  tired  of  the  hassles  of  a 
corporate  chain  and  want  a  position 
where  you  can  express  positive  leader¬ 
ship,  this  offer  may  be  wrhat  you  seek. 

We  want  an  individual  vrho  can  help  grow 
our  linage  base  for  the  benefit  or  the 
community  and  the  company.  This  is  not 
a  troubled  place. 

Your  application  MUST  —  repeat  — 
MUST  —  contain  detailed  employment, 
salary  and  education  history  with 
three  letters  of  reference.  We  will  not 
contact  your  reference  without  permis¬ 
sion.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box 
6633,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

DIREQOR  OF  CLASSIFIED/ 
DIREQOR  OF  TELEMARKETING  SALES 
The  Orange  County  Register  is  seeking 
a  top  notoi  Classified  and  Telemarket¬ 
ing  department  of  90+  associates.  We 
hove  rethought  the  traditional  approoch 
to  classifieds  and  formed  a  pro¬ 
active  sales  department  called 
Telemarketing. 

This  prestigious  position  is 
pivotal  to  our  success  and  we  are  seek¬ 
ing  an  industry  mover  and  shaker  to 
accelerate  our  growth  in  this  fast  paced 
competitive  mancet.  You  will  work  with 
a  team  of  sales  professionals  posi¬ 
tioned  and  directed  toward  success 
Make  your  mark  on  the  industry  by 
becoming  a  star  at  an  industry  leader. 
All  qualified  candidates  should 
send  a  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
Human  Resources  Department 
The  Orange  County  Register 
625  N.  Grand  Avenue 
Santo  Ana,  CA  92701 
RE:  Director  of  Telemarketing 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

TNN,  a  newspaper  marketing  network 
based  on  the  West  Coast,  is  seeking 
experienced  sales  managers  and  soles 
representatives  to  participate  in  the 
expansion  of  its  Southwest  office 
(Dallas,  TX),  the  Mountain  Region 
(Colorado/Utah),  its  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  office  (Sacramento),  Chicago. 
Qualified  candidates  will  have  a 
B.A.  in  business  or  related  field  and/ 
or  four  to  ten  years  experience  in  mix- 
media  advertising.  Newspaper  back¬ 
ground  desirable. 

Responsibilities  include  planning, 
supervising  and  participating  in  the 
implementation  of  innovative  and 
customized  sales  presentations  with 
successful  results.  Applicants  must 
hove  a  strong  background  in  sales  and 
marketing,  and  proven  interpersonal, 
organizational  and  time  management 
skills.  The  obility  to  relocate  may  be 
necessary.  We  offer  an  excellent  com¬ 
pensation  and  benefits  package.  Please 
send  cover  letter,  resume,  and  salary 
history  to  McClatchy  Human  Resources, 
2100  Q  Street,  Sacramento,  CA  95816. 
EOE. 

EXPERIENCED  RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
SALESPERSON  wanted  for  county  territ¬ 
ory.  Good  weekly  salary  bonus  and 
benefits.  Fax  or  send  resume  to  Pot 
Hartsfield,  PO  Box  1328,  Lancaster,  PA 
17608  -  Fax  (717)  3999-6523. 

ACADEMIC 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNICATIONS: 
Lincoln  University  invites  nomina¬ 
tions  and  applications  for  Chairper¬ 
son,  Department  of  Communications,  a 
full-time,  tenure  track  position.  The 
department  is  responsible  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  speech,  and  in  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  journalism.  Supporting  the 
department  ore  an  FM  radio  studio,  and 
a  newly  equipped  T  V.  studio  which 
serves  both  as  an  educational  facili¬ 
ty  and  as  a  production  facility  for  the 
local  access  channel.  Candidate  must 
have  an  earned  doctorate  and  academic 
administrative  experience  OR  a 
master's  degree  and  considerable  expe¬ 
rience  in  print  or  broadcast  journal¬ 
ism;  knowledge  of  the  current  media 
industry,  strong  human  and  community 
relations  skills.  Salary  and  rank 
are  commensurate  with  qualifications 
and  experience.  To  apply  submit  a  letter 
of  application,  vita,  official  tran¬ 
scripts  and  three  professional  refer¬ 
ences  to  Personnel  Office,  Lincoln 
University,  PO  29,  Jefferson  City,  MO 
65102-0029  before  January  30,  1994. 
AA/ESE. 

TEACHING  ASSISTANTSHIPS.Courses 
in  photo-journalism  and/or  com¬ 
munications  graphics.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tennessee  seeks  a  teaching 
assistant  at  the  Doctoral  level  with 
an  interest  in  visual  communica¬ 
tions.  Strong  interest  in  new  technolo¬ 
gies  desired.  Doctoral  program 
emphasizes  communication  theory  and 
research  with  mass  communication 
concentration.  M.S.  degree  with  GRE 
required.  Program  requires  2-3  years 
coursework,  depending  on  educational 
background.  Application  for  fall  1994 
due  March  1.  Contact  Dr.  H.  H.  How¬ 
ard,  Associate  Dean,  College  of 
Communications,  University  of  Knoxville, 
Knoxville,  TN  37996-0347. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

ENGUSH/JOURNAUSM.  We  expect  to 
make  one  tenure-line  appointment  to 
support  o  print  journalism  concentra¬ 
tion  embedded  within  a  liberal  arts 
program.  We  are  looking  for  someone  to 
teach  copy  editing,  page  design,  and 
other  print  journalism  courses,  and  who 
is  familiar  with  recent  developments 
in  the  newspaper  industry.  Most  clas¬ 
ses  in  the  program  meet  in  a  classroom 
equipped  with  Macintosh  computers  and 
appropriate  software.  We  prefer  some¬ 
one  with  at  least  a  Master's  degree  and 
with  significant  experience  as  a  work¬ 
ing  print  journalist;  teaching  experience 
is  desirable.  The  tenure  decision 
will  be  based  primarily  upon  success¬ 
ful  teaching  and  continuing  profes¬ 
sional  activity.  Send  letters,  cv's, 
and  at  least  three  letters  of  recommen¬ 
dation  by  February  10,  1994  to: 

C.  Barry  Chabot,  Chair, 
Department  of  English 

Miami  University 
Oxford,  OH  45056 

Miami  is  an  affirmative  action, 
equal  opportunity  employer.  We  espe¬ 
cially  encourage  women  and  minorities 
to  apply. 

FELLOWSHIPS,  ASSISTANT- 
SHIPS  IN  JOURNAUSM  STUDIES 

The  University  of  South  Florida  at 
St.  Petersburg  invites  applications 
for  its  master's  degree  program  in 
journalism  studies.  The  program 
emphasizes  advanced  practice  and 
study  of  news,  writing,  media  ethics 
and  contemporary  issues  in  journal¬ 
ism.  Students  have  opportunities  to 
participate  in  seminars  and  confer¬ 
ences  at  the  Poynter  Institute  for  Media 
Studies,  adjacent  to  campus. 

Two  $10,(XX)  fellowships  provided  by 
the  Poynter  Fund  will  be  awarded  for 
the  1994-95  academic  year,  which  be¬ 
gins  Aug.  22,  1 994.  In  addition,  teach¬ 
ing  or  research  assistantships  — 
including  work  with  the  Journal  of 
Mass  Media  Ethics  —  are  available. 

For  fullest  consideration,  apply  by 
March  15,  1994.  Write  or  phone:  Jour¬ 
nalism  Studies  Program,  University 
of  South  Florida,  St.  Petersburg,  FL 
33701 ,  attn:  G.  Michael  Killenberg 
(813)  893-9174  or  Jay  Black  (813) 
893-9579. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER  with  proven 
management  experience  sought  for 
mid-sized  Daily  and  related  Weeklies  in 
Zone  9.  Must  be  a  strong  business  and 
community  leader  with  solid  administra¬ 
tive,  financial,  and  sales  skills. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Box  6622,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

CARTOONIST/LAYOUT:  Entry  level 
position  for  national  weekly  paper. 
Will  train  as  Macintosh  operator, 
headline  writer  and  illustrator.  Send 
non-returnable  samples  to:  Art  Director, 
Weekly  World  News,  600  South  East 
Coast  Ave.,  Lantana,  FL  33462. 


_ ART/GRAPHICS _ 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Graphics/Art  Department.  Zone  2  ap¬ 
plicants  only.  Please  send  letters, 
resumes  to  Box  6089,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

CREATIVE  SERVICES 

CREATIVE  SERVICES  MANAGER 

The  Times  Publishing  Company  of  Erie, 
PA  is  seeking  a  highly-motivated, 
results-oriented  active  working  mana¬ 
ger  to  direct  and  work  with  a  staff  of 
Creative  Service  artists.  Quali¬ 
fied  candidate  will  possess. 

•  Strong  managerial,  organizational, 
and  administrative  skills. 

•  Creative  graphics  ability  to  deve¬ 
lop  effective  newspaper  ads. 

•  A  functional  knowledge  of  newspaper 
production  process. 

•  Thorough  knowledge  of  Macintosh 
computers  &  software. 

•  Minimum  of  three  to  five  years 
newspaper  and  managerial  experi¬ 
ence. 

•  Portfolio  required. 

An  attractive  compensation/benefits 
package  and  a  challenging  position 
await  you.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience  and  background.  No  phone 
calls  please.  Send  a  cover  letter,  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  history  in  confidence 
to: 


Times  Publishing  Company 
Herbert  Gilroy  Manager 
205  West  12th  Street 
Erie,  PA  16534 

EOE 

EDITORIAL 

AGGRESSIVE,  AWARD-WINNING 
160,000-plus  newspaper  is  looking  for 
an  energetic,  hard-working  reporter  to 
join  our  growing  Statehouse  bureau.  If 
you  detest  long  hours,  hard-digging, 
developing  sources  and  enterprise 
reporting,  this  job  is  not  for  you. 
We're  looking  for  a  crisp  writer  with 
at  least  five  years  experience  on  a 
daily  paper.  Include  a  resume,  your  best 
clips  and  a  cover  letter  telling  us  how 
you  can  make  coverage  of  state  govern¬ 
ment  interesting  for  at-risk  readers.  Reply 
to  Jody  Calendar,  Asbury  Park  Press, 
3601  Hwy.  66,  Box  1550,  Neptune,  NJ 
07754. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 

Growing  suburban  daily  in  highly 
competitive  metro  market  seeks  experi¬ 
enced  business  editor  to  head  award¬ 
winning  staff  to  new  level  of  excellence. 

Solid  business  knowledge  a  must-from 
retail  to  heavy  industry.  We  seek  an 
aggressive,  idea-oriented  editor  who 
isn't  afraid  of  non-traditional 
reporting,  a  journalist  who  can  go  in- 
depth  on  issues  or  find  the  human  ele¬ 
ment  that  relates  business  to  people's 
lives.  Be  part  of  a  very  progressive  news 
team,  supported  by  the  latest  in  technolo¬ 
gy.  Good  pay,  benefits.  Don't  delay. 
Write  Box  6624,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Strong  on  layout-design.  Resume  to 
Allan  Kort,  Daily  Evening  Item,  PO 
Box  951,  Lynn,  MA  01903.  (617) 
593-7700. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

BUSINESS  EDITOR/REPORTER 

Are  you  an  ideas  person  with  keen  orga¬ 
nizational  skills?  Do  you  thrive  on 
beating  the  campetition  and  appreciate 
the  need  to  use  words  and  graphics  to 
grab  the  reader?  Zone  5  mid-sized  PM 
wants  experienced  business  editor/re- 
porter  to  coordinate  business  desk  and 
write  business  news  and  features.  If  you 
fill  the  bill,  send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
work  samples  to  Box  6631,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COME  TO  CAJUN  COUNTRY.  The 
Daily  Iberian  has  two  newsroom  posi¬ 
tions  opening  soon.  One  is  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  —  1-2  years 
daily  experience  preferred  —  who  will 
also  have  some  beat  duties.  The  other 
is  for  an  experienced  reporter  who  can 
handle  business  news  and  general  as¬ 
signment.  Both  positions  require  excel¬ 
lence  in  news  and  feature  writing  and 
reporting.  We're  an  award-winning, 
15,000  daily  (AM  Sat/Sun,  PM 
Mon/Fri).  We  offer  competitive  salary, 
benefits  etc.,  in  a  unique  environment 
with  an  outstanding  quality  of  life. 
Contact  Ted  Truby,  Editor,  The  Daily 
Iberian,  PO  Box  9290,  New  Iberia,  LA 
70562.  (Telephone  318-365-6773  af¬ 
ter  1 1  am  CST). 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  ARKANSAS  DEMOCRAT-GAZEHE, 
a  1 85,000  —  daily,  300,000  —  Sunday 
circulation  newspaper  based  in  Little 
Rock,  is  looking  for  experienced  copy 
ed'tors.  We're  looking  (or  people  who 
want  to  work  at  a  newspaper  that  has 
high  standards  for  its  headlines  and  who 
are  experts  on  style.  If  you  have  at  least 
four  years  of  recent  experience,  send  a 
cover  letter,  a  resume  and  copies  of 
your  headlines  to: 

Rhonda  Owen 
Assistant  Managing  Editor/ 

Administration 

PO  Box  2221 
Little  Rock,  AR  72203 

COPY  EDITOR 

Newly  redesigned  75,000  morning 
daily  in  southeastern  North  Carolina 
needs  a  copy  editor  with  excellent 
commond  of  spelling  and  grammar  and 
headline  and  layout  talent.  Send  resume, 
work  samples  and  an  indication  of 
salary  expectations  to  John  Holmes, 
Personnel  Director,  The  Fayetteville 
Observer-Times,  PO  Box  849,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  NC  28302. 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Newport  Daily  News  seeks  a  copy 
editor  with  strong  page  design 
skills.  We're  looking  for  someone  to 
improve  local  and  wire  copy,  write  spar¬ 
kling  headlines  and  design  section 
fronts  and  inside  pages.  Experience  is 
a  plus,  but  we  also  are  impressed  with 
talent  and  innovative  thinking.  Tell 
us  about  yourself  and  send  a  few  samples 
of  your  work  to  Harvey  Peters,  News 
Editor,  The  Newport  Daily  News,  101 
Malbone  Rood,  Newport,  Rl  02840.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal- 
ism,  writing.  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full¬ 
time,  temporary,  internships  and  free¬ 
lance.  For  free  newsletter  call  (310) 
326-2661 . 
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E&P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  results 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

One  of  rtie  ten  Gannett  Suburixin  News¬ 
papers  in  suburban  New  York  City  is 
seeking  an  experienced  wordsmith  for 
tbeir  copy  desk.  Candidates  must  pos¬ 
sess  strong  language  skills.  Knowledge 
of  pagination  and  design  is  helpful. 

The  Journal-News  is  a  progressive 
42,000  circulation  AM  daily. 
Gannett  Suburban  Newspapers  affers 
an  excellent  benefits  and  compensation 
package  and  an  environment  ideal  for 
professional  growth. 

The  Journal-News  values  the  benefits  of 
diversity  in  the  workplace  and  is 
committM  to  equal  opportunity  employ¬ 
ment.  Candidates  vrho  share  our  vision 
are  especially  encouraged  to  apply. 

Please  send  resume  with  cover  letter  and 
work  samples  to: 

Caesar  Andrews,  Executive  Editor 
ROCKLAND  JOURNAL-NEWS 
200  North  Route  303 
West  Nyack,  NY  10994 
FAX  (914)  578-2477 

Gannett  Suburban  Newspapers  pro¬ 
motes  a  drug-free  workplace  through 
pre-employment  drug  testing. 

EDITOR  NEEDED  fw  The  North  Carolina 
Christian  Advocate,  a  statewide 
United  Methodist  newspaper.  Published 
twice  monthly.  Serving  2000  congrega¬ 
tions  in  North  Carolina.  Applicant 
must  be  an  active  United  A^thodist 
with  publishing/editorial  experi¬ 
ence;  proactive  editor  in  terms  of 
vision  and  editorials.  Far  an  appli¬ 
cation,  call  Bill  Norton  at  I  (800) 
849-4433,  ext.  263.  Leave  voice  moil 
message  after  hours  (weekends  or  week¬ 
days  After  4:30pm  EST).  DEADLINE: 
FEBRUARY  15,  1994. 

E^TORr^sT" WRITERS^  WANTE^ 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-t-  current 
openings  nationwide.  Entry/early 
career.  Writer-Editar-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  MacArthur,  Washington, 
DC  20016,  (703)  506-4400. 

ENTRY-LEVEL  Position  for  reporter  with 
writing,  layout,  photo  and  darkroom 
skills.  2,300  circulation  weekly  in 
Columbus,  Montana.  Near  Absaroka- 
Beartoath  Wilderness,  Red  Lodge  Moun¬ 
tain  Ski  Area,  Yellowstone  Park, 
Agricultural  community  with  hunting, 
fishing.  Send  resume  to  Jim  Moore, 
Publisher;  News  Montana  Inc.,  PO  Box 
309,  Red  Lodge,  MT  59068. 
Application  deadline  in  Jan.  15. 

MID-SIZE  DAILY  newspaper  in 
Midwest  seeks  talented  and  innovative 
design  expert  to  help  us  produce  com¬ 
pelling  section  fronts  and  other  pages 
requiring  special  treatment.  We  need  a 
professional  journalist  with  the  news 
judgment  of  a  metro  editor,  the  tech¬ 
nical  skills  of  a  copy  desk  chief  and  the 
creativity  of  an  artist.  Macintosh 
experience  essential.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  and  samples  of  your  headline  writ¬ 
ing  skills  and  page  design  work  to  Box 
6620,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Coast  Ave., 
Lantona,  FL  33462. 


_ EDfTORIAL _ 

FEATURES  PAGE  DESIGNER/ 

COPY  EDITOR 

100,000-circulation  newspaper  group 
in  Ventura  County,  California,  seeks 
features  page  designer/copy  editor  with 
strong  word  and  visual  skills  to  help 
put  together  daily  broadsheet  section 
and  weekly  entertainment  tab.  Ideal 
candidate  will  know  when  to  break  rules 
for  stylish  section  fronts  and  maga¬ 
zine  cover  stories,  and  give  class  to 
more  traditional  inside  pages.  Mac 
and  pagination  skills  ore  pluses. 
Creativity  and  accuracy  are  musts. 
Send  tear  sheets  and  resume  to:  Sheila 
Schmitz,  Features  Editor,  Ventura 
County  Newspapers,  PO  Box  107, 
Camarilb,  CA  93011. 

health7social 

SERVICES  REPORTER 

The  Clinton  health  plan.  Welfare  reform. 
Local  hospital  wars.  High  infant 
mortality.  Our  readers  want  to  know 
how  these  issues  affect  them,  and  we 
need  a  sophisticated  reporter  to  help  us 
explain.  Minimum  three  years'  experi¬ 
ence,  with  at  least  two  in  this  field. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Arnold  Mill¬ 
er,  Managing  Editor,  The  Chronicle 
Telegram,  PO  Box  4010,  Elyria,  OH 
44036. 

INTERNATIONAL  PUBLIC  SAFETY 
COMMUNICATIONS  trade  magazine 
feature  writer.  Relocation  required  to 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida,  area.  Heavy 
phone  interviewing,  no  travel.  Police, 
fire  radio  knowledge  helpful.  Must  be 
computer  friendly,  oble  to  assist  editors 
with  desktop  Macintosh  page  layout.  Low 
20s  depending  on  experience. 
Promotion  possible  to  assistant  editor. 
Paid  health,  life,  dental,  relocation 
assistance.  Casual  office,  no  smok¬ 
ing.  Send  full  resume,  clippings  to 
Alan  Chase,  APCO,  Inc.,  2040  S. 
Ridgewood,  Daytona  Beach,  FL 
32119-8437. 

MAGAZINE  EWOR 

Florida  Trend,  the  venerable  statewide 
business  magazine,  seeks  a  top-flight 
editor.  We  need  an  experienced  busi¬ 
ness  journalist  with  ideas,  creativity, 
and  energy. 

This  position  requires  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  public  policy  and  busi¬ 
ness  issues  to  craft  a  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  of  keen  interest  to  our  executive  and 
legislotive  audierxe. 

Florida  Trend  is  owned  by  the  (St. 
Petersburg)  Times  Publishing 
Company,  but  operates  independently 
of  the  newspaper.  The  Editorship  offers 
unusually  fine  working  conditions  and 
autonomy.  Please  reply  to  Andrew  Corty, 
President,  Florida  Trend,  PO  Box  1121, 
St.  Petersburg,  FL  33731.  EOE  M/F. 

N^S  EDITOR 

Are  you  an  aggressive  editor  ready  to 
join  a  demanaing  editorial  team  in 
one  of  the  nation's  most  competitive 
news  markets?  Our  60,000  Zone  2 
needs  a  sharp  editor  with  superior  de¬ 
sign  ond  headline-writing  skills;  an  ex- 
cdlent  command  of  AP  style  and  3-5 
years  supervisory  experience.  Tell  us 
about  yourself;  include  resume  ond  clips 
to  Box  6612,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


The  Kansas  City  Star  is  seeking  three 
reporters  to  help  launch  a  new  commu¬ 
nity  twice-weekly.  We  are  seeking  re¬ 
cent  college  graduates  or  reporters  with 
up  to  two  years' experience  who  thrive 
on  community  journalism  and  are  hard 
workers. 

These  are  for  a  fixed  period  of  time, 
lasting  either  24  or  30  months.  Start¬ 
ing  salary;  $350/ week.  Standard 
company  benefits. 

All  applicants  will  be  considered,  but 
preference  will  be  shown  to  current  or 
former  residents  of  Johnson  County, 
Kansas.  Candidates  must  hove  some  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  or  have  completed 
an  internship.  Women,  minorities  and 
disabled  persons  are  encouraged  to  ap¬ 
ply. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume,  list  of  refer¬ 
ences,  and  copies  of  your  best  1 0  clips 
(no  originals,  please)  to  Michael 
Nelson,  Managing  Editor/Johnson 
County,  The  Kansas  City  Star,  8455 
College  Blvd.,  Overland  Park,  KS 
66210. 

Deadline  for  applications  is  Jan. 
15,  but  preference  will  be  shawn  to 
early  applicants. 

No  telephone  calls,  please. 

SENIOR  EDITOR 

S.F. -based  Mother  Jones  magazine 
seeks  experienced  magazine  editor. 
Responsibilities  include  story  acquisi¬ 
tion.  Investigative  reporting  back¬ 
ground  desirable.  Send  resume  to 
Managing  Editor,  Mother  Jones,  1663 
Mission  St.,  Ste.  200,  S.F.,  CA 
94103.  No  calls. 

^NIOR  EDITOR 

AutoWeek  America's  only  consumer  | 
newsweekly  for  car  enthusiasts  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  Senior  Editor  in  the  Detroit 
office.  This  position  requires  sever¬ 
al  years  consumer  magazine  experience 
and  a  strong  editing  and  writing  back¬ 
ground,  auto  technical  knowledge  a  plus. 

We  offer  an  excellent  benefit  package. 
Send  resume,  salary  guidelines  and  clips 
to: 

M.  Stefos/Personnel 
1400  Woodbridge 
Detroit,  Ml  48207 

EOE/M/F/V/D 

SPANISH-SPEAKING  REKO^RT  E  R : 
Must  be  fluent  in  Spanish  and  English. 
Position  requires  two  years  of  daily  news¬ 
paper  reporting  experience,  as  well  as 
extreme  accuracy,  enterprise  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  provide  perspective.  Send  resume, 
clips,  references  and  cover  letter  to: 
Susan  Miller,  Editor,  Monterey  County 
Herald,  PO  Box  271,  Monterey,  CA 
93942. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR/REPORTER 

Award-winning  SE  Wash  daily  seeks 
applicants  with  strong  editing  and 
design  skills.  Narthwest  applicants 
preferred.  Send  cover  letter,  resume,  work 
samples  and  references  to  Personnel 
Manager,  Union-Bulletin,  PO  Box  1 353, 
Walla  Walla,  WA  99362.  EOE. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  j 

We're  looking  for  a  major  market  player  ' 
to  lead  a  department  that's  considered  ‘ 
the  sports  authority  around  the  Puget  ! 
Sound.  Our  section  ranked  in  the  top  20 
in  the  APSE  contest  for  the  past  six  1 
years.  We  cover  Seattle  pro  and  colle¬ 
giate  teams  on  the  road,  but  don't  short¬ 
change  readers  on  preps  at  home.  Tal¬ 
ented  staff,  competitive  pay,  progressive 
management,  magnificent  surroundings. 

If  you'd  like  to  be  part  of  the  fastest- 
growing  major  daily  in  the  Northwest, 
send  letter,  resume,  copies  of  current 
newspaper  to: 

Gary  Jasinek 

Assistant  Managing  Editor 
PO  Box  11000 
Tacoma,  WA  9841 1 

Please  respond  by  January  10. 

THE  ASPEN  DAILY^  NEWS  seeb  a 
night  editor  with  solid  reporting 
experience  for  layout  position  with 
enterprise  reporting  responsibili¬ 
ties.  We're  one  of  two  small  dailies 
in  a  very  competitive  news  market  in 
the  middle  of  the  fabulous  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  Winning  candidate  will 
possess  strong  Mac  and  Quark 
skills,  and  will  provide  strong  enter- 

f)rise  story  clips.  Send  your  best  four 
ayouts,  spot  news  stories  and 
enterprise/series  pieces  to  Editor, 
ADN,  517  E.  Hopkins,  Aspen,  CO 
81611.  Previous  candidates'  resumes 
are  still  under  consideration. 

THE  BAKERSFIELD  CALIFORNIAN 
(75,000  daily)  is  taking  applica¬ 
tions  for  a  feature  writer/layout 
editor.  Creativity  and  enthusiasm 
is  a  must  in  our  1 3-person  Accent 
department.  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  clips  to:  Nancy  Manes,  Human  and 
Organizatianal  Development,  The 
Bakersfield  Californian,  PO  Box  440, 
Bakersfield,  CA  93302.  FAX:  (805) 
395-7484.  EEO/MF/H. 

THE  CHAMPAIGN-URBANA  News- 
Gazette  is  looking  for  an  experienced 
(2  or  3  years)  sports  desk  person  with 
strong  editing  and  layout  skills. 
Experience  with  Quark  XPress  a  must. 
Send  resume  and  layout  samples  to: 
John  Beck,  Managing  Editor,  PO  Box 
677,  Champaign,  IL  61824.  No  calls, 
please. 

WRITER/ ANALYST  —  The  Ackerman 
Group,  the  country's  premier  terrorism 
and  palitical-stability  risk- 
analysis  service,  is  expanding  and 
seeks  an  associate  director.  Applic¬ 
ants  should  have  a  broad  knowledge  of 
world  affairs,  preferably  experience  as  a 
foreign  correspondent.  Writing  and 
analytical  skills  a  must,  Latin 
American  experience  (and  Spanish 
language)  a  major  plus  .  The  right 
candidate  can  earn  $75,000  compensa¬ 
tion  package  plus  benefits.  Resume  and 
writing  samples  to:  The  Ackerman  Group, 
1666  Kennedy  Causeway,  Suite  700, 
Miami  Beach,  FL  33141.  No  telephone 
^  inquiries. 

Honest  criticism  is  hard  to  take, 
particularly  from  a  relative,  a  friend,  an 
1  acquaintance ,  or  a  stranger 

Ivor  Armstrong  Richards 


INTERACTIVE  MEDIA 


GROWING  NEW  JERSEY  FIRM  seeks  an  | 

outstanding  journalist  who  is  committed  f 

to  new  electronic  media.  While  not  a  y 

start-up,  the  company  requires  an  en-  y 

trepreneur  who  has  experience  with  busi-  \ 

ness/product  development.  The  ideal  ( 

candidate  will  know  the  newspaper  in-  [ 

dustry  intimately  and  will  be  eciually  com-  -j 

fortable  with  emerging  technologies  and  < 

newspaper  executives.  Relationship  ' 

building  skills,  business  acumen,  and  a 
proven  track  record  a  must.  Include  your 
total  compensation  requirements  to  Box  I 

6634,  Eaitor  &  Publisher.  > 

MARKETING  I 

MARKETING  SERVICES  DIREQOR  ' 

I 

We  need  the  best  promotion  expert  in  ' 
the  industry  to  help  maximize  our  ex¬ 
panding  market  share.  You  should  be  I 
strong  in  developing  brilliant  ad 
campaigns,  media  planning,  report 
writing,  event  marketing,  budgeting, 
and  strategic  planning.  You  must  be  a 
solid  creative  talent,  and  have  a  proven 
track  record  dealing  with  ad  agencies. 

If  you  are  currently  doing  a  great  job  of 
directing  promotion  at  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  learn 
more  about  this  opportunity.  Our  work¬ 
ing  environment  is  the  best,  and  we'll 
give  you  the  resources  and  support  to 
get  the  job  done  right. 

Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  earnings 
history  to:  Bob  Kellagher,  The  Times 
Leader,  15  N.  Main,  Wilkes-Barre,  PA 
18711. 

SOUTHEASTERN  METRO  DAILY 
newspaper  seeks  dynamic  Marketing 
Director  to  manage  comprehensive  busi- 
ness-to-business  and  consumer  market¬ 
place  strategies.  Requires  sophisticated 
strategic  planning  skills,  excellent 
creative  sense,  strong  interpersonal 
skills.  Effectively  manage  a  staff 
including  creative  services,  research 
and  promotion.  A  track  record  in  mark¬ 
eting  management  with  a  minimum  of 
10  years  required.  Innovation  and  flexi¬ 
bility  are  musts,  along  with  ability 
to  operate  well  in  a  fast-paced  envi¬ 
ronment.  Reply  to  Box  6623,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

FREELANCE  OPPORTUNITY  for  black 
and  white  photography.  Exciting,  na¬ 
tional  publication  seeks  aggressive,  crea¬ 
tive  photographers.  Flexible  hours  and 
;  challenging  assignments.  Send  resume 
r  and  3  samples  of  your  work  to  Weekly 
World  News,  Attn:  Photo,  600  South 
I  East  Coast  Ave.,  Lantana,  FL  33462. 

I  No  phone  calls. 

I  PRODUaiON/TECH 

PREPRESS,  Electronic  Prepress 
f  Openings 

1  Site  Manager  2  50-65K 

!  Production  Manager  2  36-53K 

1  Mac  Technical  Support  1  29-33K 

'  Network  Support  1  27-31 K 

^  Macintosh  experience  with  Adobe 

j  Photoshop,  QuarkXPress  3.1  &  3.2, 
Dolev  400  Imagesetter,  Scitex  PS/M  RIP 
software.  Digital  and  traditional  photo- 
;  graphy.  Color  separations  and  proofs, 
printing. 

'  Send  resume  to:  Russell,  Rose  and 
’  Associates,  Publications  Divi¬ 

sion,  (404)  952-0218  FAX  Attention: 

[  Steve  Ridgely,  (404)  952-0081  Voice 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


IMMEDIATE  opening  for  Camera/Plate/ 
Press  Manager  for  31,000  daily  news¬ 
paper.  1 1  -unit  Goss  Urbanite  press 
with  upper  former.  Must  have  Offset 
Web  experience,  preferably  Urbanite. 
Good  salary  and  benefit  package. 
Please  send  resume  to  Patricia  Simons, 
The  Herald,  PO  Box  1 1 707,  Rock  Hill, 
SC  29731 . 

MAILROOM  FOREMAN 

Mid-sized  Daily  &  Sunday,  seven  day 
AM  in  Zone  3.  Need  hands-on  fore¬ 
man.  Equipment  consists  of:  GMA 
SLS-1000  inserter,  Signoid  Banders, 
avalstrap  bottom  wrap,  Mueller 
Martini  stitcher.  Must  have  good 
mechanical  aptitude  and  good  people 
skills.  Reply  to  Box  6632,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRODUaiON  MANAGER:  our  produc¬ 
tion  management  need  is  for  a  hands  on 
manager  who  possesses  current  technical 
know  how  in  composition,  stripping/ 
camera/platemaking,  press  and  mail- 
room  operations;  who  can  lead  people, 
support  their  growth,  provide  effective 
training,  and  be  an  efficient  change 
agent.  The  ideal  candidate  for  this 
position  will  be  an  effective  communi¬ 
cator,  budgeter  and  administrator;  and 
will  have  demanstrated  the  abilities 
to  install  and  manage  pagination,  page 
flow,  scheduling  and  newsprint  waste 
conservation  systems. 

The  company  publishes  1 1  community 
newspapers  in  the  greater  Seattle  area; 
and  also  does  commercial  printing.  A 
superior  benefits  package  and  competi¬ 
tive  salary  is  being  offered.  Please 
send  resume,  indicating  your  salary 
requirements  to:  Tom  Haley,  President, 
Pacific  Media  Group,  2314  Third 
Avenue,  Seattle,  WA  98144.  You  can 
fax  your  resume  to:  (206)  461-1347. 

RESEARCH 

RESEARCH  LIBRARIAN 

The  Washington  Post  is  seeking  an 
experienced  research  analyst  to  work  in 
its  fast-paced  news  environment.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  have  experience  with  PCs 
and  on-line  information  sources 
including  DataTimes,  Nexis,  Inter- 
met  and  Dialog.  MLS  preferred.  Nights 
and  weekends  can  be  expected.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits  package  including 
'  3  weeks  vacation.  Qualified  candi¬ 

dates  should  send  their  resume  with  a 
cover  letter  outlining  experience  and 
salary  expectation  to: 

The  Washington  Post 
'  News  Research  Center:  PS 

1150  15th  Street,  NW 
'  Washington,  DC  20071-4400 


TELEMARKETING  POSITION  —  For 
small  multi-newspaper  graup.  Start-up 
opportunity,  sell  circulation  and 
alternative  delivery.  Mid-South  area. 
Send  resume  and  requirements:  c/o  A. 
Caulter,  PO  Box  459,  West  Memphis, 

AR  72303. _ 

Even  four  horses  cannot  pull  back  what 
the  tongue  has  let  go. 

Slovakian  saying 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1994 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S7.85  per  line 

2  weeks-$6.95  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S6.05  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$5.20  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$4.10  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.65  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.00  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  Insertion  tor  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  In  copy.  Count  as  on  additional  line  In  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  Insertion:  1  time,  $95;  2  to  5  times,  $90 
6  to  13  times,  $85;  14  to  26  times  $80;  27  to  52  times  $75. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Company. 


Classification . 


Authorized  Signature . 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enciosed:  $ _ 

EditQrS’Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


Minority  journaiist  with  10  years 
doiiy  experience  and  MA  degree  seeks 
tenure  track  position  at  good  coiiege 
or  university.  (510)  533-6189. 


ACCOUNTING 


CREDIT  MANAGER 

Experienced  professional  seeking  full 
time  employment  in  Northeast.  Will 
relocate.  (609)  799-7939. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER  vrith  18  years  experience. 
Weeklies,  daily,  magazines.  Quad¬ 
rupled  ads  at  NNA's  Pub  Aux.  Forte — 
profits,  ads,  circulation,  cost 
control.  Now  runs  5  papers,  200K  circu¬ 
lation.  Also  could  buy  paper.  (715) 
258-1555  after  6  Q. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


MYSTICAL  ARTISTE  for  hire:  MSJ,  ex¬ 
pert  with  PageMaker  and  FreeHand, 
some  Photoshop  and  AP  Leaf  Desk, 
sports  photography.  Seeks  position  any¬ 
where.  Jeff  (304)  296-7883. 


CIRCULATION 


PROFESSIONAL  circulator  eastern 
Zone  2.  Available  (or  controct  services 
or  employment  to  suit  your  economies. 
(516)  588-2735. 


Aggressive,  hard-working,  enterpris¬ 
ing  journalist  vrith  seven  years  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  challenging  reporting  or  PR 
position.  Hire  me,  and  you'll  be  glad 
you  did.  Please  call  Brad  Buck  at 
(904)  371-4238. 

British  news  editor  of  top  UK  computer 
industry  weekly  (112,000  circula¬ 
tion)  seeks  position  with  daily,  or 
vreekly  business  magazine.  10  years 
experience  -  including  BBC  and  news 
agency  -  on  business,  general  news  and 
sports.  Zones  1,  2.  Call  London 
01 1  -44-81  -677-3386/Write  Box  6626, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SINGLE  MALE  REPORTER  seeks  decent 
daily  (or  bubble  baths,  long  walks  in  the 
park  and  staff  vrriter  positian.  3  years 
news,  sports  and  pagination  experience, 
latest  at  mid-sized  daily. 

Call  Sonny,  (318)  436-2711 


EDITORIAL 


SUN-DRIED  SCRIBE 
ABSORBED  DESERT  LESSONS 
Freelancer  (or  major  metro  daily 
(internships  at  Phoenix,  Boston  dail¬ 
ies;  Calumbia  art  history/history 
degree)  seeks  staff  job  at  metro  daily, 
arts  weekly  or  magazine.  My  expertise: 
multicultural  issues,  travel,  the 
arts  and  award-winning  food  coverage.  I 
can  odd  spice  to  your  article  mix.  Box 
6569,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHE'S  A  FIRST  rate  photographer/ 
writer  in  the  South.  He's  a  features 
wizard/columnist  in  the  north.  Dyrram- 
ic  duo  tired  of  long  distance  rela¬ 
tionship  seeking  staff  positions  on 
publication  sympathetic  ta  our 
plight.  Daily,  weekly  and  magazine 
experience.  All  inquiries  welcome. 
Those  from  Northern  Rockies  (especially 
Montana)  will  make  our  day.  Contact 
Box  6546,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


ROMANTIC  WEDDING  IN  POUR- 
ESQUE  IRISH  VILLAGE  planned  by 
career  reporter/photojournalist.  Am 
willing  to  provide  stories  and  photo¬ 
graphs  in  exchange  for  help  with  expen¬ 
ses.  Honeymoon  travel  plans  to  Spain 
and  Greece  will  provide  exciting  arti¬ 
cles  on  foreign  lands.  Write  to  PO  Box 
426,  Stow,  MA  01775  or  call  (508) 
562-4127. 


Business  journalist  -  Photographer, 
Zone  2  based,  can  travel  news  or 
features.  Robert  (718)  461-5622. 


SEASONED  WRITING  PROFESSION¬ 
AL  specializing  in  taxes,  personal 
finance,  business  and  government  seeks 
recurring  or  one  time  assignments. 
301  649-6044  Fox  301  593-8641. 


PRODLXnON/TECH 


PACKAGING  &  DISTRIBUTION 
Looking  for  an  opportunity  where  my 
skills  and  knowledge  will  be  util¬ 
ized  for  results.  I  possess  skills 
and  knowledge  in  all  aspects  of  man¬ 
agement,  project  methodology  and 
news  technology.  People  oriented,  qual¬ 
ity  minded.  Reply  to  Box  6619,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


.  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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The  4th  Estate 


1993  Year  in  Review 


By  Doug  Borgstedt 


"  -AND  HERE  S  HOW 
WE'RE  GOING  TO 


HANDLE  CERTAIN  4*  LETTER 
AND  OtSCENE  WORDS-* 
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Voice  Personals  •  1-800  and  1-900  Services  •  Electronic  Classified  Advertising  •  FAX  Publishing 
On-line  Services  •  CD-ROM  Multimedia  Publishing  •  Database  Marketing  •  Telecommunications  Alliances 


SPECIAL  REPORT 

A  comprehensive  special  report,  Telecommunications  and 
Interactive  Newspapers  will  be  published  as  a  pullout 
section  in  the  February  12  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Edited  by  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  journalists  on 
American  telecommunications  issues,  Michael  Conniff, 
this  section  will  be  dedicated  exclusively  to  newspapers 
and  the  new  world  of  converging  technologies. 

Your  ad  in  this  section  will  reach  some  83,000  readers- 
including  professionals  in  every  facet  of  the  newspaper 
business:  from  the  pressroom  to  the  boardroom. 

SPECIAL  CONFERENCE 

And,  because  of  the  importance  of  this  subject  to  the 
newspaper  industry,  E&P  is  also  co-sponsoring  the  fifth 
annual  conference  on  Telecommunications  and  the 
Interactive  Newspapers  with  The  Kelsey  Group,  a 
prominent  consultant  on  telecom  issues.  The  conference 
will  take  place  February  13-16, 1994  at  the  Hyatt  Regency 
in  Tampa,  Florida. 

MEET  DECISION  MAKERS  WITH  TELECOM  NEEDS 

The  February  12  issue  of  E&P  including  this  timely 
special  section  will  be  distributed  at  the  conference.  Also, 
tabletop  exhibits  will  be  sold  through  Editor  &  Publisher 
to  those  companies  interested  in  meeting  attendees  and 
presenting  their  products  and  services. 

CALL  NOW 

For  more  information  about  exhibiting  at  the  conference 
and  advertising  in  E&P's  Telecommunications  and 
Interactive  Newspapers  section  call  your  local  Editor  & 
Publisher  sales  representative  or  Steve  Townsley, 
Advertising  Director,  at  (212)  675-4380. 


Space  Reservations . January  28, 1994 

Ad  Materials . February  1, 1994 


EOT 
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The  Only  Indet)en(knt  Weekly  Journal  of  News|)a|)enng 


ADVERTISING  SALES  OFFICES 

New  York  212-675-4380  •  Chicago  312-641-0041  •  New  Orleans  504-386-9673  •  Los  Angeles  213-382-6346  •  San  Francisco  415-421-7950 


If  You  Think  Newspapers  Have  a  Future, 
Well  See  You  in  Tampa 


The  Fifth  Annual  Conference 


Interactive  Newspapers  '94:  The  Multimedia  Mission 
Voice,  Fax,  Online  Services  and  Database  Marketing 
February  14-16, 1994  Hyatt  Regency,  Tampa 
— Program/Speakers  — 


Introduction  &  Market  Overview 

Andrew  Barnes,  Publisher,  St.  Petersburg  Times 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher,  Editor  &  Publisher 
John  F.  Kelsey,  III,  President,  The  Kelsey  Group 

Conference  Keynote 

Jerome  Rubin,  Chairman 

News  in  the  Future,  MIT  Media  Laboratories 

The  Multimedia  Mission 

Don  Brazeal,  Editor  and  Publisher,  Digital  Ink, 

Washington  Post  Company 
Marcia  Bullard,  Editor,  USA  Weekend 
Randy  Charles,  Director  of  Marketing  and  New  Business 
Development,  Newsday 
Eric  Philo,  Securities  Analyst,  Goldman  Sachs 

Getting  Started  in  Multimedia  Services 

Colin  Phillips,  General  Manager,  Editor  &  Publisher 
Mike  Silver,  Vice  President-Editorial  and  Development 
Tribune  Media  Services 
Mark  Walsh,  President,  Information  Kinetics. 

Sharon  Smith,  Audiotex  Manager,  The  Morning  Call, 
Allentown,  PA 

Audiotex:  The  Ten  Year  Plan 

Stan  Brannan,  President,  Brite  Voice  Systems 
Sara  Fitzgerald,  Assistant  Manager,  New  Media  Center, 

The  Washington  Post 

Barry  Schwartz,  Executive  Director  for  Voice  Services, 

Bell  Communications  Research 
Clair  Balfour,  Coordinator,  Electronic  Information  Services, 
Southern  Electronic  Publishing 

Online  Transactions:  A  Piece  of  the  Pie 

Andrew  Parkinson,  President,  Peapod 

Gene  Quinn,  General  Manager,  Chicago  Online 

Bill  Tobin,  President,  PC  Flowers/InterMedia  Marketing,  Inc. 

Town  Meeting— 

San  Jose  Mercury  Center:  The  Multimedia  Sequel 

Chris  Jennewein,  General  Manager,  Mercury  Center 

Multi  Media  Keynote 

Ross  Glatzer,  President,  Prodigy  Services  Company 

Classifled  Alliances 

Hal  Logan,  General  Manager,  Electronic  Publishing  Group, 

Pacific  Bell  Information  Services 
Nancy  Malitz,  Director  of  Electronic  Projects, 

The  Detroit  News 

Alan  Nierenberg,  Director  of  Planning  and 
Business  Development,  NYNEX 
Richard  O'Neal,  President,  Great  Western  Directories 


Portable  PDA  Newspapers 

Marc  Porat,  Chief  Executive  Officer,  General  Magic 
Jon  Simonds,  President,  Information  Presentation 
Technologies  Inc. 

Interactive  Newspapers  Worldwide 

Shaun  Higgins,  President  and  Chief  Operating  Officer, 

New  Media  Ventures  Inc.,  Cowles  Publishing 
Company;  President,  International  Newspaper 
Marketing  Association 
Terry  Maguire,  Consultant 
Friedkich  Burkhardt  Managing  Director,  IFRA 

Multimedia  Opportunities-Audiotex,  Fax  &  Nil 

Gordon  Borrell,  General  Manager,  Landmark  Information 
Services 

Dan  Shorter,  Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Palm  Beach  Post 
John  Williams,  Senior  Vice  President,  PR  Newswire 

Advertising  Strategies  and  Voice  Personals 

Eric  Nelson,  Associate  Editor,  MacDonald  Classified  Service 
David  Samuelson,  Acting  President,  SureFind  Corp. 

Joe  Sulmar,  President,  Nine  Call  Corporation 
Andy  Sutcliffe,  President,  Tele-Publishing  Inc. 

Multimedia  and  Database  Marketing 

Terry  Hebert,  Advertising  Director,  The  Plain  Dealer 
Scott  Hildebrand,  Senior  Director  of  Sales  and  Marketing, 
Media  and  Entertainment,  Epsilon 
Ian  D.  Packer,  President  and  CEO,  MarketLink  Inc. 

Paulette  Wilhelmy,  Director,  The  Mowry  Group 

Welcome  to  Tampa/Brief  Remarks 

Jack  Butcher,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 

Tampa  Tribune 

Editorial  Keynote 

Burl  Osborne,  Editor  and  Publisher,  Dallas  Morning  News 

Editorial  Summit 

Mike  Fancher,  Executive  Editor,  Seattle  Times 
John  Hale,  Editor,  Orlando  Sentinel 
John  Pittman,  Executive  Editor,  Greenville  News  and 
Greenville  Piedmont 

Jim  Willse,  Director  of  New  Media,  Newhouse  Newspapers 

The  News  on  Interactive  Television 

Michael  Conniff,  President,  Interactive  Sports  Inc.; 

Columnist,  Editor  &  Publisher 
Jim  Ellis,  Vice  President  of  Creative  Services, 

Tribune  Broadcasting 

Ciela  Irvine,  Vice  President,  Hearst  New  Media 
John  Scheuler,  Executive  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager,  Freedom  Newspapers 


Tabletop  exhibits  will  allow  leading  vendors  to  demonstrate  interactive  products/services. 

The  complete  cost  of  the  conference  is  $845. 

For  information  and  a  brochure;  call  Natalie  Kaye  at  (609)  730-1000,  Fax;  (609)  730-1234. 
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